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MAJOE JOSHUA 



CHAPTER I 

A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION 

Captain Beresford was decidedly out of temper as 
he waited for an answer to his ring at the door of a 
neat little house in a pleasant street overlooking a park 
in Dunchester, the northern manufacturing town where 
his battery had arrived a few days before. 

It is a fact worth chronicling that Captain Beres- 
ford was out of temper, because it was a failing of 
which he was not often guilty. The longest morning 
on parade, the worst moods of his Major, who was 
renowned throughout the Service as the greatest marti- 
net in the British Army, even the refusal of leave when 
he had a more than usually tempting invitation to some 
good shooting, generally left him smiling and unruffled 
after a trifling outburst of righteous anger. 

But on this particular day everything seemed to 
have gone wrong with him. 

He had spent a long morning in a stifling church 
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2 MAJOE JOSHUA 

in a thick uniform, and now, after a heavy luncheon, 
he had had a long hot walk from the outlying bar- 
racks, through narrow baking streets, under the blazing 
August sun. He was annoyed at leaving all his friends 
at his last station, and particularly a certain young lady 
of whom he had thought rather too much for his own 
peace of mind ; he was annoyed that his battery had 
been sent to Dunchester, which he openly stigmatized 
as a ' beastly hole,' and, at that moment, he was espe- 
cially annoyed in thinking of the errand which had 
caused him to take so much unnecessary exercise in the 
dog days. 

' I cannot imagine why that ass, Johnstone, would 
insist upon my bringing a letter of introduction to this 
tiresome Major Eobinson,' he muttered half aloud. 
* Johnstone is just the sort of idiot to be mortally 
offended if I do not make use of it too. I foresee that 
all this man will do for me will be to ask me to some 
stupid dinner, to meet a set of boring commercial pro- 
vincials, who will talk about nothing but the price of 
iron and the depression in the coal trade, and who will 
play indifferent whist.' 

These gloomy reflections were at this stage inter- 
rupted by the opening of the door, and Captain Beres- 
ford had to exert himself to utter the formula, * Is Major 
Eobinson at home ? ' 

' Yes, sir,' answered the man, and he led the way 
through a small softly carpeted hall into a room which 
combined the characteristics of library and smoking 
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A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION ' 3 

room. The gaily striped blinds outside the windows 
subdued the afternoon glare ; a little cool breeze came 
through the open windows, wafting in a faint scent of 
mignonette from the boxes on the sills. 

When the servant had gone, taking the letter of 
introduction to his master, Beresford installed liimself 
in the most comfortable chair he could find, near one of 
the windows, and looked round with an air of some 
satisfaction. 

There was no attempt at artistic decoration in the 
room, buji everything was eminently comfortable. There 
were a few good etchings on the dull blue walls, some 
pieces of valuable china in a small comer cabinet. An 
old-fashioned rosewood piano seemed to be used as a 
book-stand ; there was a large volume with coloured 
plates, which looked suspiciously like a cookery book, 
open on the music desk, and the top was piled with 
books of travel, with biographies and philosophical 
works. There were books everywhere, the walls were 
almost lined with them and the tables overladen. 

' Very comfortable diggings, anyhow,' Beresford 
said to himself, feeling every moment more charitably 
disposed towards his unknown host. * I wonder if 
Johnstone's tale was true that it was some love trouble 
that made him leave the Service. I hope Major Joshua 
Robinson will not turn out to be a melancholy dyspeptic 
cynic ; can't stand him if he is — shall have to shunt 
him promptly. He must have taken being crossed in 
love very much to heart to give up his career when he 

b2 



4 MAJOK JOSHUA 

was getting promotion so rapidly; nearly got a C.B. 
for some special service in Burmah, Johnstone said. 
Rather cool, keeping me waiting like this. Perhaps 
the sight of Johnstone's fist has brought back sad 
remembrances, and he is weeping in the next room or 
writing an ode to his lost love. I don't mind much 
if he does not come; could not be more comfortable 
than I am, if I only had something to drink. I wonder 
how Mary is, and if she misses me ? Perhaps I was a 
fool to leave the place without saying something to her, 
but a man cannot marry on little more than his pay. 
Probably the next time I see her she will be married to 
some other fellow ; whoever he is, he will have a dear 
little woman for a wife. How sweet that mignonette 
smells! I wonder why it reminds me of Mary? I 

wonder if this man means to come at all ? I wonder ' 

Captain Beresford ceased to wonder. He was fast 
asleep. Although it was already four o'clock Major 
Robinson had not yet reached the marmalade stage of 
a very excellent breakfast. He had eaten a devilled 
sole and was about to attack a cold grouse, when bis 
servant handed him Colonel Johnstone's letter and a 
visiting card with * Captain George Beresford, Royal 
Artillery,' upon it. * Johnstone always was the greatest 
ass,' was his inward comment as he read his late 
chief's note. ' Why on earth does he send this young 
cub to me ? " Yoji will find Beresford a very good 
fellow " (that remains to be proved), " an excellent 
billiard player '' (what good is that to me ? he will only 
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win my money), '* a capital whist player " (soldier's 
whist, no doubt, the worst in Europe), *' and the possessor 
of the most lovely tenor voice in the Service " (as though 
I cared for his squalling). For this accomplished young 
gentleman's own sake I trust he is comfortable in the 
next room, because if he wishes to see me he will have 
to wait until I have finished breakfast. I draw the 
line at talking at breakfast, therefore I will not have 
him in here ; it is distinctly impossible that I should 
leave this grouse, therefore I cannot go to him in there. 
It is a nuisance that the man is here at all ; ergo, if he 
goes away in a rage I shall be clearly the gainer. He 
will have to go when the cart comes round to take me 
to the Towers. Wait a moment, I have a happy thought. 
A whist player, Johnstone says. It will not be a bad 
idea to take him with me. He would make up our 
rubber, in the place of Valentine.' As he thus satisfac- 
torily concluded his soliloquy, Major Robinson resumed 
the usual air of contentment that had been for a moment 
disturbed by the unwelcome intrusion of his guest, and 
once more turned his attention to the grouse that he had 
forsaken to read the letter. 

Having in the most leisurely fashion and with the 
keenest appetite finished his breakfast, he at length 
decided that the moment had arrived when the duties 
of hospitality might be attended to; and he betook 
himself to the next room, where Captain Beresford was 
still placidly sleeping in the big easy chair by the 
window. 
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* H'm ! he has been pretty comfortable, it seems,' said 
the Major to himself as he surveyed his slumbering 
guest. * There's plenty of him, anyhow. Bather a 
beauty man, too. Favourite with the women, probably. 
Poor devil ! that means scrapes. Looks a bit of a fool, 
too. The billiards may be true, but I doubt the whist 
more than ever. Perhaps I had better wake him.' 
Whereupon Major Robinson proceeded to stir up the 
sleeping beauty with his own stick, which had fallen on 
the floor beside him. 

Captain Beresford slowly opened a pair of very 
merry blue eyes, eyes which abundantly redeemed his 
face from any imputation of want of intelligence, and 
leisurely returned his host's survey. 

He saw a short, wiry, rosy, middle-aged man, with 
small, keen, grey eyes and a high narrow forehead. His 
dark hair was beginning to be a trifle thin on the 
temples, but his smooth firm flesh was unlined by a 
single furrow. He looked like a man to whom care had 
been unknown. He exhaled an atmosphere of cheerful- 
ness. Mark Tapley, in the flesh, grown older, the other 
thought. 

Beresford shook hands with his host somewhat 
frigidly. He noticed that the clock on the mantelpiece 
showed the hour to be half-past four, revealing to him 
that he had been sleeping undisturbed for half an hour, 
and he felt that he did well to be aggrieved thereat. 

' I began to be afraid that I had made some mistake, 
and that Colonel Johnstone's letter had been given to 
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the wrong person/ he said, with dignity, looking 
towards the clock with marked intention. 

' Oh, no ! it was quite right,' serenely answered 
the Major, upon whom an assumption of dignity was 
always entirely thrown away. * I was only finishing 
breakfast. I am very pleased you amused yourself by 
going to sleep ; it is the very best preventive of bore- 
dom that I know. I ought to have sent Brown to tell 
you that I should be some time, and have sent you 
something to drink ; but somehow it never occuri'ed to 
me. You see I was not thirsty myself; that might 
account for the oversight, but judging by a long and 
varied experience I should imagine you are. Have a 
cigar, and I will ring. Let me recommend hock and 
seltzer with ice. By the bye, I know you won't mind 
my mentioning that you are sitting in my favourite 
chair. I am very sorry to disturb you, but one becomes 
a slave to habit in these little matters, and it is the only 
really comfortable chair in the room.' 

Beresford felt very much inclined to leave not only 
the one comfortable chair in the room, but the room 
itself, and to bid adieu to Major Joshua Robinson for 
ever ; and, alas ! for poor human nature that it should 
be said, it was only the promised advent of the cooling 
drink that prevented the impulse being carried into 
execution. He sold his dignity for a mixture of wine 
and mineral water, and seated himself on the second best 
chair. 

* I did not expect to find anyone keeping such hours 
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in this dead and alive old hole/ he said. ^ Breakfast at 
four o'clock ! That means the small hours last night, 
does it not ? ' 

' Most certainly not. The men here are much too 
respectable to play cards after midnight on a Saturday 
evening, and even if they were willing to do so, I should 
decline. When you are my age, my dear fellow, I trust 
for your own sake you will have discovered that nothing 
in the world is worth sitting up for after midnight. I 
lie in bed every Sunday morning until three o'clock, 
because I have a theory that the brain and digestion 
need complete rest once a week. It is a sounder 
development of the Christian idea of keeping holy the 
seventh day. I should not get up at all on Sundays if 
it were not that I begin to feel hungry and bored after 
a time ; nature's signals that the necessary recuperation 
is complete.' 

* No doubt you have already successfully overcome 
the hunger,' said Beresford ; ' but may I ask how you 
usually battle against the other demon, the boredom ? 
From what I hear, Sundays at Dunchester are days to 
be remembered and avoided.' 

* I regard boredom as an evil only second to dys- 
pepsia,' answered the Major. ' If an occupation bores 
me I leave it, and if a man bores me I leave him. As 
to the Sundays, I always go and see some friends in the 
afternoon, who live a few miles out of the town ; which 
reminds me that my dog-cart will be here in a few 
minutes.' 
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* ITiat statement comes with crushing effect after 
the one before it. I presume I must consider myself 
classed as '* an evil only second to dyspepsia." Perhaps 
you may not find this demon so easily exorcised, I 
distinctly refuse to be turned out before I finish this 
excellent hock and seltzer,' laughingly said Beresford, 
who was quite restored to his usual good temper by this 
time. 

' As you have mentioned the subject/ said the Major, 
' I don't mind telling you ' (he never did mind telling 
anybody anything) ' that I expected you would bore 
me intensely. I regarded the mere fact of Johnstone 
praising you as prima facie evidence that you were 
an unmitigated idiot. I always thought him the 
greatest fool in the Service, and that is saying a good 
deal.' 

Beresford promptly decided to imitate his new 
friend's candour. 

' x\.nd I don't mind telling you that as I came here 
I thought myself an unmitigated idiot also, to con- 
template delivering any letter of introduction from 
Johnstone. Any man that Johnstone calls clever and 
original is certain to be a consummate ass, I said to 
myself at least a dozen times.' 

Major Eobinson laughed with intense enjoyment. 

' Good ! I think you had the best of that little 
skirmish. And now, if you care to have practical proof 

that I have misjudged Johnstone, I will give it by 

asking you to come to Halton Towers, the Fenwicks' 
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place, with me to-day. They are always glad to see 
any friends of mine/ 
Beresford hesitated. 

'I should like to acknowledge that Johnstone is 

not such an ass as I gave him credit for being, by saying 
Yes to your offer, but I have had enough walking on 
this day of rest, and you say this place is a few miles 
away. How can I get back ? ' 

' I will drive you back. I think you will like the 
Fenwicks. The eldest daughter, Margaret, is far and 
away the handsomest girl in the county.' 
Beresford at once accepted the invitation. 
' Strange and inexplicable, this desire of nearly all 
young men, and of many old ones, to gaze upon a 
beautiful woman ! * murmured the Major, with his eyes 
musingly fixed on Beresford. ' The prospect of a day 
spent in the society of a man like myself, from whom 
you would learn nothing but sound wisdom and philo- 
sophy, who could give you the benefit of a wide and 
varied experience of life, seems comparatively unat- 
tractive ; whereas you eagerly embrace the opportunity 
of making the acquaintance of a creature who will 
possibly make you imagine yourself miserable by 
refusing to marry you, or make you really uncomfort- 
able by consenting.' 

' I don't think I shall be in great danger from your 
Miss Margaret's charms. I have seen more than one 
pretty woman in my time, and a poverty-stricken 
younger son like myself cannot allow his thoughts to 
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run on matrimony.' And George Beresford sighed as 
he thought of the Mary who was at the other end of 
England. 

Major Robinson made a mental note of the sigh, 
and privately determined to find out the producing 
cause. His curiosity was as insatiable as his persever- 
ing energy in gratifying it was great. It fared ill with 
the man or woman of his acquaintance who had a secret 
of which he could by any possibility get on the track. 
They were wise to tell him everything at once, and 
throw themselves upon his mercy to help them to keep 
it hidden. Otherwise it would be proclaimed from the 
housetops. 

At this moment Brown quietly entered, and an- 
nounced that the dog-cart was at the door, and in a 
few minutes the new allies were bowling along the 
road north of Dunchester, behind a handsome high- 
stepping chestnut. 

Major Robinson had the best horses and the best 
cook in the county. 
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CHAPTER II 

AT HALTON TOWERS 

They drove past terraces and villas in the suburbs, and 
then into country lanes, past fields and hedges which 
were surprisingly fresh and green considering their 
proximity to smoky, manufacturing Dunchester, until 
they arrived at a handsome lodge and gates, through 
which an avenue of fine old beeches could be seen. 

The park and gardens had all the beauty which age 
alone oan give, but the house before the door of which 
Major Robinson stopped his dog-cart was disappoint- 
ingly and aggressively new. The smoke from the 
distant town had not had time ^)more than slightly 
tinge the stonework; the handsome parapet? and 
castellated outlines looked harsh and crude against the 
summer sky. 

It was a modern castle with the electric light and a 
lift, instead of wax candles in old brass sconces and a 
winding stair. 

'Tell me something about these friends of yours,' 
said Beresford, as he and Major Robinson went in 
search of Mrs. Fenwick, who, they were informed, was 
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having tea in the garden. * How does it happen that 
this hideous modem house is in the midst of these 
lovely gardens and fine old trees ? ' 

* Because the late Charles Fenwick had sufficient 
common sense to prefer drainage and ventilation to 
mediaevalism and typhoid. He pulled down a pic- 
turesque but eminently uncomfortable old castle, that 
had stood here since the fourteenth century, and 
built this " desirable family residence " in its place. 
Art lovers were scandalised, but he was comfortable. 
And Charles Fenwick's personal well-being was always 
Charles Fenwick's first and only care. His widow and 
two daughters are here now. Margaret, the beauty, is 
twenty-two, and Ida is a delightful child of sixteen. 
There is only one son, who is abroad at present. I 
shall not tell you anything more, because I want you to 
give me your candid and unaided opinion about them 
as we drive home. It always amuses me to hear the 
impression the people I know have made upon a 
stranger.' 

' But it would be an impossibility to give a really 
candid opinion if the first impression were unfavourable,' 
said Beresford. ' I could not very well abuse your friends 
to you.' 

' I assure you that you need have no scruples of 
that sort,' said the Major earnestly ; * I merely cultivate 
people's acquaintance because they interest or amuse 
me. The Fen wicks are popularly sipposed to be my 
greatest friends, but it would not give me a pang if they 
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were all annihilated to-morrow. One can always find 
a substitute for anybody and everybody except oneself. 
If one could imagine the case of some fabulous dragon of 
old coming into the garden at this moment seeking 
whom he might devour, I should say to him as politely 
as I could for terror, '* Spare me, good monster, and I will 
conduct you to a much more delicate meal round the 
corner of this hedge. Devour Mrs. Fen wick ! Devour 
the lovely Margaret ! Devour my young and tender 
friend Miss Ida ! But do not devour me ! " The 
Fenwick family I could quickly replace ; but to Joshua 
Robinson, Joshua Robinson's loss would be irreparable.' 

At this moment they turned the comer where Major 
Robinson's mythical wild beast had been supposed to be 
shown a more dainty meal than a tough middle-aged 
soldier, and found themselves in the presence of Mrs. 
Fenwick and her elder daughter. 

Beresford quickly decided that his new friend's 
taste was unimpeachable. He had seldom seen two 
more beautiful and distinguished-looking women. 

They were as much alike as a mother and daughter 
can be, and yet there was subtly expressed in every line 
and feature a curious difierence of feeling and tempera- 
ment. The masses of blue-black hair, the broad low 
brow, the thick straight eyebrows, the short Grecian 
nose, the somewhat square contour of cheek and chin, 
were identical, but the brilliant dark eyes of the mother 
were lit up by a fire which never gleamed beneath 
the daughter's languidly drooping eyelids ; round the 
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mother's clearly cut lips there were lines that might 
have been caused by passion or by pain, whilst the 
daughter's only smiled serenely, as yet, with a dis- 
dainful weariness. 

After the necessary introductions were over, Captain 
Beresford devoted himself to his hostess, and the Major 
talked to Margaret with the familiarity of an old family 
friend. 

Mrs. Fenwick's manner was all that was graceful 
and charming, her welcome most cordial ; yet perhaps it 
was only natural that Beresford's attention should wan- 
der to the younger and fresher beauty, seated on a low 
basket chair a few yards away, who was listening with an 
air of interested amusement to what her companion was 
saying. He did not hear a polite speech Mrs. Fenwick 
made, about her hope that he would find Dunchester a 
pleasant station, because he was straining his ears at 
the moment to catch a sentence of Miss Fenwick's that 
sounded very like ' It is an impertinence in a man to 
be so beautiful ; ' and he entirely failed to smile and 
give a civil answer, because he was trying to guess who 
the man might be. It is one of the most difficult things 
in the world to try to talk to one person, and smile and 
answer in the right place, when nearly all your faculties 
are absorbed in listening to and watching another. A 
woman has been known to succeed in this, and even to 
make her companion go away with the pleased conviction 
that he had been remarkably entertaining to a singularly 
intelligent person ; but a man is clumsy in deceit of this 
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sort, and when, after tea was over, a walk round the 
garden was suggested, Beresford would have been sur- 
prised to know that it was Mrs. Fenwick, and not he, 
who contrived a change of companionship. 

It was not long, however, before Beresford began to 
wish that he were still talking to the older lady. 

Margaret had all her mother's grace and ease of 
manner, but the cordiality was lacking. Whilst per- 
fectly civil and amiable, she gave him an undefinable 
impression that she was profoundly uninterested. And 
Beresford was accustomed to have his vanity soothed 
instead of ruflBed. He had more often been embarrassed 
by an excess of interest in himself, his doings, and his 
sayings, than tacitly snubbed by an utter unconcern. 

The only gleam of animation Miss Fenwick dis- 
played was when he spoke of Major Robinson. * I 
delight in him,' she said, with evident sincerity ; ' his 
imperturbability is absolutely sublime. It is impos- 
sible to make him angry, because he cares for nobody 
and hates nobody, and he has no small deceptions or 
vanities. I have no doubt he has already told you 
some of his views of men and things, and the curious 
part of it is that he is not posing in the very least. His 
selfishness is a real selfishness ; his heartlessness a real 
heartlessness.' 

Beresford could not help wondering if Miss Fenwick 
would display an equal amount of enthusiasm on the 
subject of the Major's want of heart if he were to become 
a talebearer, and let her know the value that had been 
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put upon her friendship, but he only said, * Perhaps a 
good deal of it is posing after all — the pretended want 
of feeling of a man who has once felt too keenly. 
Colonel Johnstone, the man who gave me an introduc- 
tion to him, told me that Major Robinson left the 
Service in disgust, because a woman with whom he 
was passionately in love refused him.' There was a 
smile of intense amusement on Margaret's face as she 
answered, 'Ask for our friend's own version of the 
matter, and I think you will hear a very different 
tale.' 

* I am afraid he would be very angry if I ventured 
to make inquiries upon such a delicate subject at this 
early stage of our acquaintance.' 

' That remark of yours shows conclusively at what a 
very early stage the acquaintance is. You will soon learn 
that it it impossible to offend Major Robinson. That is 
one of the reasons why I find him such a delightful com- 
panion. There is a perpetual charm in being with a 
man who is always amused and never out of temper.' 

Beresford was beginning to feel intensely bored by 
this unstinted praise of another man's very equivocal 
virtues. Although he was practically alone with a 
very beautiful girl, he hoped every moment that Major 
Robinson would ask for his dog-cart. 

At that moment the owner of the means of convey- 
ance from the place was saying to Mrs. Fenwick, ' I 
know you won't mind asking Captain Beresford to stay 
this evening. I brought him with an idea of making 

c 
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up our rubber to-night, as I hear he is a whist player. 
He has a lovely tenor voice also, Colonel Johnstone says, 
which I know will be a great attraction in your eyes — 
or ears, perhaps, I should say.' 

' A great attraction, certainly. I can understand 
the lovely voice ; it is charming in speaking, it has the 
true tenor timbre. And tenor voices are so rare; 
Valentine's is the only one I know amongst my friends. 
Of course, I will ask him to stay with the greatest 
pleasure.' 

Mrs. Pen wick quickened her steps to reach Cap- 
tain Beresford, who was walking a few yards ahead 
with her daughter, and cordially gave the unwelcome 
invitation. 

A drowning man will clutch at a straw. Beresford 
clutched at the straw of no evening clothes. He looked 
down at his neat grey tweed suit, and said he was afraid 
his costume — but he knew it was a hopelessly frail sup- 
port when the Major had the only raft of safety, the 
dog-cart. His only Scylla of safety on dry land was a 
long tramp back to barracks on a stifling evening. As 
a thousand thoughts of the evil he has done in his life- 
time are said to flash through the brain of a drowning 
man, so did many despairing thoughts invade the mind 
of Beresford as he felt himself being drawn into the 
Charybdis of an evening of boredom. 

' The Sunday evening meal of two women,' he 
thought ; ' that means nothing fit to eat or drink. Sacred 
music afterwards probably. Perhaps prayers.' He was 
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taking the gloomiest view of everything. * I shall 
never forgive Robinson for letting me in for this.' 

The struggles of a drowning man are again said to 
be succeeded by a soothing sensation of falling asleep in 
green pastures. The remembrance that Major Robinson 
was a fellow victim did something towards inducing this 
happier condition. He did not appear to be a man who 
would expose himself to bad cookery and family prayers 
if it were possible to avoid them. The soothing process 
was completed by Mrs. Fenwick, who devoted herself to 
him during the rest of the time they remained in the 
garden. It is only fair to say that had Miss Fenwick 
shown an equal degree of appreciation of his merits, 
base thoughts of material comfort would not have in- 
truded. ' Feed the brute ' is a good maxim, but ' Flatter 
the brute ' is a better. 

Beresford was feeling quite happy again when Mrs. 
Fenwick suggested that they should go indoors and ask 
Ida to play to them. 

She led the way across a large well-lighted hall, 
decorated in all the latest fashion of a modem wall paper 
and frieze, into a drawing-room which gave an almost 
startling impression of brilliant colour. The vivid reds 
and yellows and greens quivered in the rays of the 
August sun. The almost barbaric colouring of the dress 
of a young girl, who was lounging on the cushions of a 
low divan, blended with the glowing tints of the room. 

There was enough likeness to Mrs. Fenwick to show 
that this must be her younger daughter, but some 
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undefinable alteration of perhaps but a hair-breadth in 
the features reproduced the mother's beauty in some- 
thing more than plainness. 

Time had worn the delicate, sensuous, Greek loveli- 
ness of the one face, but it had not rendered it coarse in 
outline as nature had formed the other. The somewhat 
weary expression of the one face was deepened in the 
other to one of brooding suUenness, of almost savage 
discontent. Although little more than a child in years, 
Ida seemed to have attained tropical maturity. She 
was taller than either her mother or sister, who were 
both considerably above the average height, but her 
figure was without the grace that distinguished them. 
She gave a general impression of awkward, overgrown 
young womanhood. 

* Will you play something, Ida ? ' Mrs. Fenwick 
asked. ' Captain Beresford is fond of music, and I hope 
he will sing afterwards.' 

Ida hardly raised her eyes as she answered almost 
rudely : 

* I do not feel inclined to play at present.' 

Mrs. Fenwick turned to the others, and went on 
talking quietly in a way that showed she was not in the 
least surprised at the tone of this answer. 

Beresford felt that he had had a lucky escape in 
not having to listen to the crude attempts of a school- 
girl's flashy execution, in not being condemned to hear 
Schumann strummed or Beethoven murdered ; but when, 
after a few minutes. Miss Ida abruptly rose, and going of 
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her own accord to the piano began to play Chopin's 
Funeral March, it was a revelation to him. 

Any defects of execution — and he did not detect any 
— would have been forgotten in the passionate meaning 
that was put into the movement. The throbbing legato 
of the opening notes rose every moment to a deeper 
sadness, until an impassioned cry of human anguish rang 
out in the powerful crescendo chords. He listened 
almost breathlessly whilst the sweetest and most tender 
of melodies was breathed, like a heavenly message of 
hope and consolation in a mourner's ear ; until again 
the wail of anguish reasserted itself and died away in a 
long, lingering moan of utter desolation and despair. 

As she played the heavy sullen expression of the 
young girl's face was changed to one of passionate 
feeling, her eyes shone with a fire and intelligence that 
absolutely transformed her; but she quickly resumed 
her usual frown when Major Robinson broke the 
momentary silence that followed by asking, ' What 
German savage composed that dreary rigmarole ? ' and 
she steadily refused Captain Beresford's entreaties that 
she would play again. 

* Major Robinson only dislikes instrumental music,' 
said Mrs. Fen wick, turning to Beresford with a smile. 
' You will not have one unsympathetic listener if you 
will sing to us.' 

Captain Beresford hurriedly considered what style 
of song would suit possibly puritanical views of Sunday 
music. The Fenwicks had not given him any impression 
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of being narrow-minded, but the Funeral March had 
given no clue, so he decided to be on the safe side. He 
sang ' Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep ' in a rich round 
bass voice, to his own accompaniment. 

Mrs. Fenwick thanked him warmly, and added, * I 
cannot tell you how surprised I was when you began 
that song. Major Robinson told me you had a tenor 
voice.' 

* It was on Colonel Johnstone's authority,' said the 
Major in self-defence ; ' but if it is possible to make 
a gross misstatement about anything, Johnstone is 
always certain to do it. I wonder if all his other 
information about you is equally unreliable ? ' he coolly 
added to Beresford. 

' I aiii afraid so, if he said anything complimentary,' 
was the laughing reply, ' but I really cannot enlighten 
you. I have always refrained from reading any letter 
of introduction that is given to me, since my first one, 
which was so outrageously flattering that my modesty 
forbade my delivering it.' 

'In this instance there was a mistake, but no 
flattery,' said Mrs. Fenwick. ' Baas or tenor, the voice 
is there, and now we have heard it you must expect us 
to be somewhat unreasonable in our demands.' 

Beresford felt no reluctance in complying with this 
gracious invitation. There is nothing a man likes 
better than to hear his own voice, whether he can sing 
or whether he cannot; and Beresford had been well 
taught, and he had a beautiful voice and he knew it. 
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Mrs. Fenwick was evidently delighted; Ida drew 
near the piano as he sang; even Major Robinson 
listened with pleasure; Margaret Fenwick alone con- 
tinued to lounge listlessly in a low chair, her hands 
lying idly on her lap, with her habitual air of languid 
boredom, without a trace of emotion or sympathy on 
her apathetic face. 

It annoyed the singer quite unreasonably at last. 
He sang to her alone in the end. He discarded all 
considerations of shocking any Sabbatarian susceptibili- 
ties. He poured out, with all the varied emotion of 
which he was capable, songs passionate, songs tender, 
songs gay, songs pathetic ; but at last, when exhausted 
nature made further efforts an impossibility, he was 
left with the humiliating conviction that Mrs. Fenwick 
had been mistaken in her estimate of his audience. 

He had had at least one unsympathetic listener. 
The ' Sunday evening meal of two women ' proved to be 
one of the most perfect little dinners that Captain 
Beresford had ever eaten. The surroundings were 
perfect also. The small round table was in a bay 
window facing the west, where a few faint traces of 
daylight still lingered. A cool evening breeze came in 
at the open window, delightfully reviving after the 
sultriness of the day. A hanging lamp illuminated the 
brilliant flowers upon the table ; Mrs. Fenwick's rich, 
dusky beauty glowed in its rays ; its light seemed to 
fall with softer radiance on her daughter's paler, colder 
loveliness. 
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But nothing in life is ever ideally perfect. Beres- 
ford found the jarring note here in the fact that Major 
Eobinson monopolised Mrs. Fenwick's attention with a 
gastronomic disquisition upon every dish that was 
served. He found Miss Fenwick so unsympathetic that 
he would have preferred to talk to the mother himself, 
and although he liked a good dinner, he considered it 
very bad taste to limit one's conversation to a discussion 
of its merits. 

The Major's perspicacity soon discovered the other's 
opinion, and, as usual, he explained his ideas on the 
point at once. 

' I hoped you had been long enough a soldier to be 
a cosmopolitan, Beresford,' said he. *It is only our 
insular prejudice that prevents us from getting the 
greatest possible enjoyment out of good cookery by 
revelling in it at once, physically and intellectually. 
It is impossible to attune the sense of taste to the 
bliss to be derived from masticating some delicate 
morsel unless the whole power of the mind be at the 
same time concentrated upon it. If one be fated to eat 
in the society of others, this can only be accomplished 
by talking about the dinner. Otherwise one's attention 
may wander. I have seen a man so absorbed in 
boasting of the skill with which he had captured some 
remote and long dead salmon "of unusual size, that he 
was quite oblivious of the fact that a score of tiny, 
exquisitely crisp whitebait were cooling on his plate.' 

* Perhaps the recollection of the salmon still re- 
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mained sufficiently to make him unaware that the white- 
bait were ruined when he ate them,' suggested Miss 
Fen wick. 

' Quite possibly,' asserted Major Eobinson ; * but 
think of the wasted opportunity ! It was like going to 
a concert, and then pretending to listen to Sarasate's 
playing whilst engaged in a political discussion.' 

* I like the flavour of whitebait exceedingly,' said 
Beresford. ' But I count it a desecration to compare it 
to Sarasate's violin tones.' 

' And I do not,' answered the Major. * Why should 
ministering to the one sense be regarded as essentially 
coarse and vulgar, whilst the gratification of the other 
is idealised into something poetical and sublime ? ' 

' Because gratifying the palate is merely the indul- 
gence of a purely sensual pleasure. Whereas music, 
whilst it pleases the ear, at the same time appeals to 
the emotions and exercises the intellect.' 

' I agree with you that the man who gorges himself 
with tripe and onions or liver and bacon, who over-eats 
himself with a coarse indiscriminate appetite, is merely 
indulging in sensuality ; but the man who has trained 
his mind to appreciate the subtleties, the delicate re- 
finements, the artistic inspirations of a true '* cordon 
bleu " enjoys an emotional and intellectual treat whilst 
ministering to the one despised amongst our senses.' 

Major Eobinson spoke with all the enthusiasm of 
the apostle of a new religion. 

Beresford was much amused. 
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' Can you give me any hints for the cultivation of 
this refined emotion ?' he asked. 

* I think so,' answered the Major, quite seriously. 
' I should advise you to make yourself acquainted with 
the composition of every classical dish, as well as every 
modem inspiration, as a musician studies harmony and 
counterpoint. This is the intellectual part. I myself 
read a cookery book an hour daily. Avoid coarse, 
over-seasoned cookery as you would avoid a barrel organ 
or a German band. Rather leave the table hungry, or 
eat bread and butter. Thus, by degrees, the sense of 
taste will be cultivated, until you will be able to enjoy 
the greatest amount of bliss to be derived from a really 
good dinner. When the time to eat it arrives, concen- 
trate all the powers of your mind upon what you are 
eating at the moment. Let no lingering recollection 
of the taste of red mullet obtrude to mar the deli- 
cate flavour of a smelt. Forget whilst revelling 
in the piquancy of a grouse's back, that there 
exists in the world a bird called a woodcock with a 
trail. 

*I have always had a conviction,' he went on 
musingly, 'that one ought to be quite alone to tho- 
roughly enjoy a sweetbread. The delicacy of its flavour 
is as exquisite as the faint odour of a snowdrop. And 
I particularly dislike to eat asparagus in the society of 
others.' 

'I suppose you think a man looks undignified 
aiming at his mouth with a stick of greasy, limp 
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asparagus, and of course no gourmet would cut it on his 
plate/ suggested Beresford. 

* The man who could think of his personal appear- 
ance when a plate of asparagus was before him deserves 
to be denied that queen of vegetables for ever,' said the 
Major with solemnity. *That is not my reason. It 
pains me to see anyone else devouring that which I 
adore myself. I am spoilt here, I am afraid. Everyone 
refuses asparagus when I am dining here : I am left to 
enjoy it alone.' 

' We are Major Robinson's pupils in this and many 
other subjects,' said Mrs. Fenwick to Beresford ; ^ but I 
am afraid we cannot hope to reach his standard of 
excellence.' 

* I have had much discouragement. Mrs. Fenwick 
has too little appetite, and Ida too much, for the 
attainment of perfection,' Major Robinson explained 
with candour, ' and Miss Fenwick has openly seceded. 
Her dinner, as you see, consists of a chop and rice 
pudding. You may have also remarked that my 
youngest pupil took the opportunity of her master's 
attention beiug engaged to take a second helping of 
salmi, which is quite contrary to my teaching. It is a 
fatal mistake to attempt to repeat a pleasure. An 
encore at a concert, another spoonful of the souffle, any 
kiss but the first one after an absence from your 
beloved, all, all are second helpings, alike flavourless, 
vapid, satiating ! ' | 

' I should have taken some more salmi all the * 
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same/ said Ida. * I don't think you can have too much 
of a good thing.' 

* I foresee it,' oracularly exclaimed the Major. * My 
poor child, your ultimate fate is foreshadowed in my 
picture of the man who gorged himself with tripe and 
onions.' ' 

Beresford privately agreed with this prophecy. He 
had never seen a girl eat so much or so ravenously. 
She ate with the frank greediness of a schoolboy. He 
felt quite glad when dinner was over, and coffee and 
cigarettes were brought in, the ladies remaining in the 
dining-room in the continental fashion. 
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CHAPTER III 



MRS. FENWICK's system 



Captain Beresford was prepared now to find things at 
Halton Towers different from everything he had pictured 
in his first annoyance at finding he had to stay there so 
long. 

He felt no surprise when, instead of assisting at 
family prayers in the evening, he found himself playing 
whist for five-shilling points. 

The only thiilg that did surprise him — and that not 
altogether pleasantly, for he piqued himself somewhat 
on the perfection of his game — was that before long he 
was forced to the conviction that he was the weakest 
player of the four, and one of them was a girl of sixteen. 
The brilliancy of her game was almost startling in so 
young a player : memory never failed, and judgment 
but rarely. 

If, now and then, Beresford thought he detected 
some error, it could always be explained as a legitimate 
attempt at some great coup, the possibility of which his 
less keen insight had failed to see. 

The girl had evidently as great an innate genius for 
whist as Mozart had for music. She played with an 
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almost savage concentration of mind. Her cheeks 
became dyed a deeper, darker red ; her eyes gleamed 
feverishly. She had the air of indulging in an intel- 
lectual orgy. 

Mrs. Fenwick's play was excellent also, and Major 
Robinson's as nearly perfect as might be. If he did 
not display the brilliant flashes of genius that were 
conspicuous in Ida's play, he allowed no single point to 
escape him. His judgment and his patience were 
alike faultless. He played the worst hand as serenely 
and with as much apparent enjoyment as the best. 
Success seemed to elate as little as defeat annoyed him. 

Miss Fenwick appeared to be as profoundly un- 
interested in the game as she had been in the music. 
She made a beautiful picture as she leaned back in a 
low chair near the card table, her dark hair resting on 
a yellow cushion, the soft candle-light falling on her 
white gown and the gleaming peacock-feather fan with 
which she was lazily fanning herself; but I think the 
majority of men would have preferred to see a woman 
who was less picturesque and more a good comrade. 

She neither spoke nor seemed to glance at the 
card players as rubber after rubber was played with 
varying success, but at last, at the end of a hand, when 
her sister was Major Robinson's partner, without alter- 
ing her languid rhythmic waving of the fan, she said, in 
a voice whose smooth chilliness made the words seem 
like icicles dropping from her lips, ' Does the science 
of whist include looking over your adversary's hand, 
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Ida, or is it some part of the whole duty of a player 
that Major Robinson has taught you ? The knowledge 
gained in that way must be of great assistance to you.' 
Ida turned upon the speaker with a face that was 
absolutely distorted with fury. She tried to say some- 
thing, but rage made her almost inarticulate, whilst 
Major Robinson's unruflBied tones replied, ' On the 
contrary, my dear Margaret, the knowledge one gains 
in that way is nearly valueless. One cannot see enough 
without attracting attention, and the half-knowledge is 
merely misleading. I always used to do it myself, 
until I once lost twenty pounds by a daring finesse 
against a king that my left-hand adversary had hidden 
behind a smaller card. I have often thought he did it 
on purpose. Anyhow, it had the effect of curing me of 
a foolish habit.' 

The remarks of the Major had enabled Ida to find 
breath for a torrent of angry words of denial which she 
poured out upon her sister, who merely noticed them 
with a contemptuous, incredulous smile. 

Major Robinson's cool tones again interposed. * Why 
take the trouble to deny such a small weakness, my 
promising young pupil? Cheating is an excellent 
institution when skilfully performed, but let me beg 
you not to indulge in it without long and steady 
practice. Never be that incredibly foolish thing, a 
clumsy cheat.' 

During this speech the young girl's anger had been 
gradually diverted from Margaret to the speaker. At 
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its conclusion she rose with the air of an enraged tigress, 
and crying, * You, too, think I did it, but then you are 
not capable of believing anything but evil of anyone ; I 
loathe and despise your tea^ching, and I swear I will 
never again in all my life play the hateful game you 
have taught me,' she flung a pack of cards in the 
Major's face and fled from the room. 

Before she had time to bang the door his voice was 
saying cheerfully from amidst the shower of falling 
cards, * Then I shall be obliged to play dummy to finish 
the rubber. I will be responsible for the stakes of my 
talented but impetuous young friend.' 

* Cut, Beresford ; my deal,' he added, handing him 
the pack that remained upon the table. No further 
remark was made about this unexpected interruption. 
Perhaps a deeper flush upon Mrs. Fenwick's face and a 
slight inaccuracy in her play showed some perturbation ; 
but Margaret only noticed her sister's unpardonable 
rudeness by a careless, mocking laugh; and Major 
Robinson played on with as much equanimity as though 
having a pack of cards thrown at his head by his 
partner were an ordinary part of the game, like 
responding to a call for trumps or marking your 
honours. 

As they were saying good-bye soon after this, 
Beresford heard Major Robinson say to Mrs. Fenwick, 
' Do you still believe in the system ? ' and Mrs. Fenwick 
respond in agitated, inaudible words, but he could not 
understand to what this referred. 
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Beresford's first words, when they were once more 
in the dog-cart and on their homeward way, were, * I 
think you might have let me know, when you asked me 
to come here, that it was a case of staying all day/ 

' I carefully refrained from hinting at such a possi- 
bility, in case you refused to come,' coolly responded the 
Major. * We have been condemned to play dummy 
there, on the Sunday evenings, for longer than I care 
about, and although dummy is a great deal better than 
a bad partner, I prefer a man who can play as decently 
as you do. And, after all, you were not let in for any- 
thing that was not pleasant. You have had for your 
entertainment the best music, the best cookery, and 
the best whist the neighbourhood can produce.' 

' I am not complaining about that,' said Beresford, 
still in an aggrieved tone, * but a man does not care 
about being forced into doing even a pleasant thing.' 

* Well, next Sunday I expect you will look me up 
again, and go of your own free-will. I heard Mrs. 
Fenwick asking you.' 

* I am not at all certain that I shall go. Mrs. Fenwick 
is charming, but I can only call the young daughter an 
objectionable virago, and Miss Fenwick is, notwith- 
standing her beauty, the most absolutely uninteresting 
young woman I have ever come across.' 

' You have not scrupled to give me your opinion of 
my friends after all,' laughed the Major, ' but although 
comprehensive, it is hardly an exhaustive one, consider- 
ing the subject. Have you nothing further to say 

D 
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about the Fenwick family ? has nothing struck you as 
being different from the ordinary course of things ? ' 

' Most decidedly. To begin with, it is, to say the 
least, unusual to find the women in an everyday, 
provincial, English household playing cards, and for 
money too, on a Sunday evening. Unless, of course, 
they are Eoman Catholics/. 

' The Fenwicks are not Catholics,' said the other, 
with a lurking smile that was hidden by the darkness. 

'Then I thought it most extraordinary that Mrg. 
Fenwick allowed her daughter's rudeness to you to gp 
unrebuked. It seems incredible that any young girl 
who has had the training of a lady should have the 
impulse to be so vulgar, let alone that, she should give 
way to it. A girl taken straight from the gutter could 
not have behaved more disgracefully.' 

' Apart from the teaching of refined surroundings, 
Ida Fenwick has had no more training than a gutter 
girl. It is Mrs. Fenwick's system to allow her children 
to do exactly as they like in every way. She believes 
it is to people's personal advantage to be entirely selfish ; 
that they only have hearts in order that some one may 
break them ; that the higher virtues, such as self-denial, 
kindness, charity, are only weaknesses that minister to 
the lower instincts in others ; and believing thus, like a 
good mother who loves her children, she pots them in 
the path that she thinks will make them happy. She 
has discarded all religion, she teaches them no morality, 
and the result remains to be seen.' 
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' The woman must be mad ! ' exclaimed Beresford. 

' Not mad ; only foolish in experimenting with un- 
promising materials. Eternal, placid contentment can 
be attained by consistent self-pleasing ; but it must be 
the licence of a perfectly balanced mind, of a man who 
is without strong passions and who has killed his vanity, 
root and branch. Otherwise some deference to the 
opinions of others, or a desire to be loved, or a yearn- 
ing for fame, or some other weakness will crop up to 
make him uncomfortable. The Fen wicks have emotional 
natures : therefore, without moral training they will 
give way to excess. They are vain : therefore, religion 
is necessary to them.' 

' As these are your opinions, I presume you are the 
author of Mrs. Fenwick's system of education ? ' drily 
remarked Beresford. 

' Certainly not the author of it in her case. She 
only regards me as a brilliant sample of its success. 
But she fails to see that it is because I have no vanity 
that I am beyond the reach of misfortune}.' 

* Then the source of the theory is ? ' 

* The life and example of the late Charles Fenwick. 
He was an almost perfect specimen of an unemotional, 
selfish, and contented philosopher. But his character 
was marred by a few weaknesses. Being the son of a 
self-made man he had a weakness for birth, and he 
married a woman simply because she was a member of 
an old Devonshire family. It is true that he was not 
weak enough to be in love with her ; but he foolishly 
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chose a woman of strong feelings who insisted upon 
adoring him. Mrs. Fenwick had not sufficient com- 
mon sense to take plenty of money and a handsome 
establishment as an equivalent for her beauty and 
good birth; she expected love in addition, and as 
she did not get even a pretence of it, she consi-' 
dered herself an injured woman, and in consequence 
made Fenwick's home extremely unpleasant for 
him.' 

' I am very glad she did/ said Beresford emphati- 
cally ; ' a man like that did not deserve the affection of 
a charming, good-looking wife.' 

' He did not want it. I believe he considered that 
being adored by a wgman was only a shade less incon- 
venient than adoring one. His wife bored him by 
demonstrations of affection and wearied him by jealousy, 
and Charles Fenwick was not the man to bear an iota 
of discomfort that could be avoided. He quietly left her 
and went abroad, where he had a peaceful and comfort- 
able life unworried by adoration, until he was cut off in 
an untimely fashion by a railway accident. Seeing the 
signal failure her life had been, and the happiness and 
the success of her husband's,. Mrs. Fenwick, who has 
transferred her superabundant affection to her children, 
is trying to make them as much like their father as 
possible. But it's like making volcanoes play at being 
icebergs.' 

' Apparently there is not much make-believe about 
the iceberg in Miss Fenwick's case,' said Beresford, with 
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some acerbity ; * the material for the experiment seems 
to be excellent there, at least.' 

'I have grave doubts about that/ said the Major 
reflectively. ' The singular lack of interest she shows in 
everything is not a healthy symptom. I am inclined to 
think it is the sign of an inward unsatisfied craving for 
some stronger emotion than her life, at present, affords. 
I am a great believer in heredity, and I believe the 
mother's nature will overpower the father's in the end, 
in her case. She will probably fall in love, or into 
religion eventually — those two great shipwrecks of 
philosophy to which poor frail humanity is at any 
moment liable. I am very much interested in her.' 

' I cannot understand the interest. She appears to 
me to be a perfect nonentity. She does not talk about 
anything worth listening to, and she seems to have no 
pursuits. She told me that she neither plays, nor sings, 
nor draws, nor dances. Does she sit on a low chair 
with her hands lying on her lap all the day ? ' 

* Very nearly ! ' laughed Major Eobinson. * The only 
thing she really seems to care about is riding. She 
disposes of all the superfluous energy of a magnificent 
constitution in hours of galloping over the moors every 
morning, and after that she is content to spend her day 
in the attitude you have noticed. As it stands at 
present, an absolute lack of moral training and indulg- 
ence have made her prematurely blas6e, and have made 
Ida Tenwick the well-dressed young savage you have 
seen to-day. The son, who is abroad, unites the passions 
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of the mother to the licence of the father. There can 
be only one ending to his career — ^a bad one/ 

* A strange family history ! ' exclaimed Beresford. 
* lb has brought us to your door, I see,' he added, as 
Major Robinson pulled up in front of his house and 
gave the reins to a groom who was waiting at the gat-e. 

Captain Beresford was still thinking of what he had 
heard as he mechanically followed the Major up the 
short pathway leading to the front door, and watched 
him open it with his latch key. He only awoke to the 
realities of the present situation when he found himself 
for the second time that day standing alone on Major 
Joshua Robinson's doorstep ; for his host, after saying 
calmly, * I will not ask you to come in to-night, Beres- 
ibrd, it is my bedtime. Good-night ! you will enjoy the 
walk back to barracks,' cordially shook his hand and 
shut the door in his face. 

'Confoundedly cool proceeding!' muttered Beresford, 
as he resigned himself to a long tramp in the darkness, 
without even the consolation of a cigar. And then he 
was sufficiently philosophical to be amused as he thought 
of his new friend's peculiarities, having already dis- 
covered that it was useless to be annoyed by them. 

As he walked, and afterwards as he had a last smoke 
before retiring, he had ample leisure to review his im- 
pressions of the day. I^erhaps a summary of these 
was contained in his last reflection — 'The most abso- 
lutely uninteresting young woman,' he murmured, as he 
fell asleep. 
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Had he had the gift of clairvoyance he might have 
known that Major Robinson, as he settled himself, an 
hour before, to the slumber of a little child, was saying 
to himself with a knowing smile — * The most uninterest- 
ing young woman he has ever come across. I think, 
perhaps, he was a little too emphatic about it ! ' 
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CHAPTER IV 

VALENTINE AND MARGARET 

On the following Sunday morning, about twelve o'clock, 
Mrs. Fenwick and Ida were in the drawing-room when 
a footman announced * Mr. Phayre.' They both sprang 
up with a delighted cry of ' Valentine ! ' as a very tall, 
fair man entered, and greeted him with the warmest 
expressions of pleasure. 

* How delightful it is to see you again, and so 
unexpectedly, too ! ' Mrs. Fenwick exclaimed, as she 
looked at him with almost maternal delight. ' I thought 
you meant to be away for months, possibly a year, and 
here you are at home again in a few weeks only ! ' 

* It is just seven weeks since you went away,' 
remarked Ida. 

* Is it only seven weeks ? ' he said carelessly. * It 
seems more like seven months.' 

* Why did you change your plans and come home 
so soon ? ' Mrs. Fenwick asked. 

* One gets tired of knocking about by oneself — and 
it seemed a pity to miss the partridges.' He had a 
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slight air of confusion as he spoke, and his glance 
wandered round the room and towards the door. 

Perhaps it was in answer to this look that Mrs. 
Fen wick remarked, * Margaret is riding, as usual. She 
has no idea of the delightful surprise that awaits her on 
her return.' 

Valentine Phayre smiled rather constrainedly and 
he did not answer. He began at once to give an 
account of his wanderings, which had been confined to 
the North of France, with the exception of a few days 
in Paris. 

* Did you, by any chance, come across my dear boy ? ' 
Mrs. Fenwick asked. * He is staying in the quiet 
Normandy villages, and studying hard with Mr. Jones. 
He hardly ever writes home. I suppose he has no time 
to spare from his work.' 

* I did see him once,' Valentine answered shortly. 
*Was he looking well? and did he seem over- 
worked ? ' 

* He was quite well, I believe.' 

* The dear boy ! The quiet life must suit him. 
But you have not told me yet where you met him.' 

* In Paris.' 

* In Paris ! ' she echoed with a slightly anxious air. 
* I suppose he had gone there for a few days' relaxation 
from his work. How were he and Mr. Jones amusing 
themselves ? ' 

* I did not see Jones, and I really cannot tell you 
anything about it. I was only in Paris for a few days. 
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You have not told me any of your doings in my 
absence,' he went on hurriedly, as though glad to leave 
an unwelcome subject. * I have been talking about 
myself ever since I came into the room.' 

Mrs. Fenwick and Ida tried to remember all that 
had happened to themselves and their neighbours in 
the last few weeks, but notwithstanding his pretended 
interest in the home news, Valentine apparently found 
a more absorbing occupation in gazing intently out of 
the window than in listening, and he interrupted Ida 
very unceremoniously at last, as she was giving an 
amusing account of a garden party, and hurriedly left 
the room, exclaiming, * I hear Margaret coming back ! 
I will go to her.' 

Margaret was looking very handsome as she 
leisurely rode towards the front door where Valentine 
was impatiently waiting to help her to dismount. Her 
slight girlish figure swayed gracefully in perfect 
sympathy with every movement of the horse she rode. 
The air and exercise had lent to her face the crowning 
charm of animation, that was usually lacking. Her 
eyes sparkled, her cheeks were flushed. 

But if Valentine was eagerly waiting for an enthu- 
siastic welcome such as he had received from the other 
members of the family, he must have been woefully dis- 
appointed. She merely greeted him with a cool little 
nod, and saying, * So you have come back, Valentine,' 
she got down from her horse without his proffered 
assistance and walked calmly into the house and up- 
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stairs to her room, leaving him standing disconsolately 
outside. 

Mrs. Fenwick scanned his face anxiously when he 
went back to the drawing-room, but a less keen 
observer would not have failed to remark his air of 
dejection. She did her best to sustain an animated 
and cheerful conversation, but he answered almost at 
random, and the gloom in no way left his face until 
Margaret reappeared^ after changing her habit, and, 
with a capricious change of mood, asked for a history 
of his adventures whilst abroad, with the greatest show 
of interest. 

She was unusually smiling and talkative during 
luncheon, to which Valentine stayed as a matter of 
course, and every minute he brightened more and more. 
After luncheon Mrs. Fenwick retired to her boudoir, 
and when Valentine, entirely ignoring Ida, turned to 
her sister, and said, ' Do come into the garden, Margaret ; 
it is such ages since I have seen you,' she consented 
graciously at once, and walked out of the open French 
window and slowly across the lawn. 

As the young man quietly joined her sister, Ida went 
to the window slowly, reluctantly, as though impelled 
by some power which she would gladly have resisted, 
and intently watched the two as they sauntered in 
leisurely fashion away from the house. A careless, dis- 
dainful self-possession was subtly expressed in the 
woman's figure ; in the pose of her head, erectly carried, 
turning aside for not one moment ; in the very movement 
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of her white gown over the gi'ass ; whilst the man's 
manner, in the eager way he turned to his companion, 
in the air of protection with which he bent over her, as 
plainly showed the tenderness and interest with which 
he regarded her. 

The young girl at the window looked and looked 
again for a few moments, with an ever deepening frown 
at the receding figures, and then abruptly turned away 
and quitted the room. 

Valentine did not speak until'he and Margaret were 
out of earshot of the house, and then he turned to her, 
and passionately exclaimed, * What a greeting ! and 
after all these weeks ! ' 

* My dear Valentine, what did you expect ? ' she 
coolly answered. * Did you think I would hysterically 
weep for joy at the sight of you ? ' 

* Hardly — judging from past experience,' he replied 
bitterly, * but I think you might have shown a little 
pleasure at seeing me again.' 

* I really don't understand why I should be expected 
to be overjoyed because a friend chooses to return after 
being away for his own pleasure. I presume you could 
have stayed at home if you had wished to do so.' 

A wild hope crossed his mind that she had been a 
little hurt at his going away. 

* You know quite well why I 'went away,' he said 
earnestly, * and why I have come back so soon.' 

* Is it soon ? ' she said carelessly ; * you must have 
been away a month at least.' 
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' A month ! ' in a hurt tone ; * even Ida knew better 
than that ! It is seven weeks since I left home.' 

' Really ! time passes so quickly doing nothing, you 
know. But tell me why you went away. I have no 
idea what your reasons were.* 

* I went away partly because I hoped to forget you, 
and partly because Father Perry wished me so earnestly 
to go.' 

' I guessed the latter part of it. I suppose he 
thought your friendship with an unbeliever was becom- 
ing dangerous. And how has he punished the naughty 
little boy who has played truant and come home before 
his time ? ' she sneeringly asked. 

' Do not let us talk about that, Margaret,' he answered 
gravely ; ' you do not understand. Father Perry is the 
best friend I have. Let us talk of something else. Even 
if it be flattery, say something pleasant for once ; say 
you have missed me.' 

They had reached Margaret's favourite haunt in 
the garden, a cool shady nook hollowed out of an old 
yew tree. On the hottest day of summer no ray of 
sunlight could penetrate the dark, dense mass of greenery. 
She sat down in one of the low basket-chairs that were 
in this tiny dark green room, in her usual attitude of 
listless unconcern, and regarded him quietly as he seated 
himself upon the ground at her feet. 

' Tell me,' he pleaded, * tell me that you have missed 
me a little. Even that would be something from you.' 

* I should like to say it,' she answered slowly ; ' you 
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are always so much more amiable when I say anything 
that pleases you ; but it is a great saving of trouble to 
tell the truth, and you know that laziness is one of my 
greatest faults. No, I did not miss you, Valentine. I 
am afraid I never miss anybody. I wish I did. It 
would take away some of the monotony of life if another 
person were necessary to one's happiness. There would 
be a . perpetual . anxiety about their movements that 
would at least effectually prevent boredom/ 

* Quite so,' he drily remarked, ' but even relief from 
dullness may be too dearly bought. One might prefer 
the monotony of painlessness to the lively variety of 
toothache or gout.' 

' I have sometimes thought that even physical pain 
might have its advantages,' she said almost earnestly ; 
' at least there would be a reaction of pleasure when it 
ceased. But my physical constitution seems to be be- 
numbed like my emotional one ; they are both incapable 
of experiencing a sensation.' 

' And, therefore, you are generous in your efforts to 
promote sensation in others,' he said bitterly. * I pre- 
sume you have had several subjects for experiment in 
my absence. Possibly you have been too well employed 
to miss me.' 

Margaret laughed lightly. 

* You stupid boy, jealous as usual ! Why do you 
persist in tormenting yourself with such a foolish 
feeling ? ' 

* You talk of it as though I elected to be miserable 
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for my own amusement/ he cried. ' Do you think, if I 
could, I would not get rid of the intolerable pain I 
feel in seeing you talk to some other man and smile at 
him?' 

' I think yoa would get rid of it if you could once 
see how supremely ridiculous you make yourself in these 
moods.' 

He started up as though stung by her words, and, 
leaning against the side of the tree, looked down into 
her mocking eyes in silence for a few moments. The 
brown eyes that looked up at him were very handsome 
— handsome in shape, handsome in their rich dark 
colouring ; but his were almost startling in their beauty. 
Violet-blue eyes, shaded by long, black lashes, eyes now 
flashing, now gazing dreamily into space, now laughing ; 
eyes too beautiful and tender for a man, some people 
would have thought, but which redeemed from plain- 
ness his thin, clean-shaven face. 

' Do you think I do not realise my miserable want 
of dignity ? ' he cried passionately, at last. ' Can you 
not understand that this adds a thousandfold to what I 
suffer ? If I only had your promise that some day — 
no matter how distant — you would be my wife, I should 
trust you entirely, and no pang of the jealousy you find 
so ridiculous would be shown to amuse or to disturb 
you. But now that, after years of patient waiting, I 
have no hold over you whatever ; knowing, as I do, that 
any one of these men you amuse yourself by encouraging 
may be your future husband, without your having broken 
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the smallest promise to me, can you wonder that I 
torture myself with doubts and misgivings ?' 

Her answer came with prompt coolness after his 
torrent of excited words. 

' I can and do wonder at it. It is so useless and un- 
reasonable. In the end I shall decide to marry you or 
not. In the meantime, do you not waste a great deal of 
energy in ineffectually kicking against the pricks ? ' 

* So much energy that I am determined to squander 
very little more over it,' he said sternly. 

His mouth, which had a moment before been quiver- 
ingwith an almost boyish expression of feeling, hardened, 
and firm lines, of which a careless observer might have 
doubted the possibility, appeared round it. 

* When 1 left home seven weeks ago,' he went on, * I 
went away sickened by your coldness and heartlessness, 
disgusted with my want of manliness in being the slave 
of a woman who cared nothing for me. I made up my 
mind to forget you, but it was useless. Your presence 
haunted me in France as it did in England. Almost 
against my will I seem to have been forced back to 
Dunshire. But I swear to you that I will not be an 
unwilling slave much longer. I will stay at home for 
one month, and if, at the end of that time, you have not 
made up your mind to promise to marry me, I will bid 
good-bye to you for ever.' 

* My lord has issued an ultimatum,' she said with 
a little derisive smile ; * his slave can only abide by it in 
all humility ! ' 
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* You could not speak so lightly if you did not mean 
to say Yes at the end of the time/ he cried joyously, 
* in which case, why should there be a time of suspense 
at all ? Tell me now what you decide, my darling.' 

He had impetuously taken a step towards her as he 
spoke, but the cool tone of her reply made him stop 
abruptly. 

* Certainly not. The slave elects to maintain a 
diplomatic reticence, and reserves her decision until a 
month to-day.' 

His face did not lose its brightness. It did not seem 
possible to him that any woman could play with him 
thus, if she did not intend to accept him at last. 

* Tell me, at least, that you care for me a little,' he 
implored. 

* My dear Valentine, I am really quite fond of you. 
I cannot, at this moment, remember anyone to whom I 
should prefer to be talking.' 

' A very warm expression of attachment, truly ! 
But I suppose it is all you can give. Perhaps some 
day you will learn to love me really, Margaret.' 

* Tell me exactly what you mean by " loving really," ' 
she asked, with a greater show of interest than she had 
before displayed. * Describe the feeling to me.' 

He reflected a moment before answering. 

* It is a feeling very difficult to describe,' he said 
slowly. * It is so entirely different from mere affection 
or fondness. A man may be fond of a dozen people and 
really love but one. Perhaps I can best define it by 
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saying that some woman takes possession of his every 
thought, waking and sleeping. He may not admire 
this woman particularly ; he may not find her an amus- 
ing companion ; yet, for some inexplicable reason, she 
becomes *' She" to him. The very acme and epitome 
of all womankind upon the earth. All other women 
are to him sexless and soulless. Their beauty — and 
they may be ten times more beautiful — cannot allure 
him ; their intellect — and they may be ten times more 
clever— cannot attract.' 

* And this is what you feel for me ? ' She was looking 
at him with absorbed attention : she had even risen from 
her lounging position as she listened. * But tell me more 
about your own case, Valentine.' 

' When I came home after my father's death,' he went 
on, * and found you grown from a child in short skirts 
to a girl of seventeen, I almost disliked you at first. 
I thought you — forgive me — cold and selfish and 
unwomanly ; unattractive, notwithstanding your un- 
deniable beauty. Even the beauty was not of the type 
I admired. My ideal woman was a little golden-haired 
creature, with a gentle voice and soft caressing ways. 
But from the first I never felt the fatal indifference from 
which love can never be bom. It was an active dis- 
like, which proved that you had some influence over me. 
Then by degrees I began to think of you more and more, 
although I still told myself I did not like you. When 
you were in the same room with me I began to know 
everything you said and did, even if I were talking to 
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some one else; if you went away the room seemed 
empty. This has grown and grown, until now there is 
nothing I think, there is nothing I do, that has not some 
reference to you. Every day I do a dozen things because 
I think they may please you. If I am tempted to an un- 
worthy action, I think '' Margaret would not like this," and 
it saves me from it. You are more to me than my life > 
you are more to me than my religion, Margaret,' he 
ended passionately, clasping her hand and covering it 
with kisses. 

She was thinking so deeply that she seemed uncon- 
scious of his caress. 

' I envy you,' she said at last with a sigh, gently 
withdrawing her hand ; * at least you have something to 
interest you. I have learnt to think Major Robinson's 
ideal of a dead level of monotonous contentment the 
state of all others the least to be envied.' 

After a pause she continued : * Tell me how it 
was you first discovered that your state of mind with 
regard to me meant love and not'dislike.' 

' It was an ignoble confession to have to make,' he 
answered. * But I believe it was the first pang of 
jealousy I felt that made me awake to the truth.' 

* The first and last failing ! I am afraid nothing 
will cure you of it, Valentine,' she said with a smile. 

* I will try hard not to be foolish again,' he said, 
almost humbly. * I think I may promise now to be more 
reasonable, when all will be so soon decided, and, I feel 
certain, happily.' 

E 2 
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His words were hardly finished when Ida appeared 
at the entrance of their little retreat. After saying in 
her most brusque tones, * Mother told me to ask you to 
come indoors. There is going to be a thunderstorm^ 
and Major Robinson and his new friend, the beautiful 
gunner, are here,' she hurried back to the house without 
waiting for her sister and Valentine, who followed more 
slowly. 

The gathering darkness had not been noticed by 
them, in the shade of the yew tree ; the sky was over- 
cast with sullen black clouds, from which at any 
moment the first flash of lightning seemed ready to 
appear. 

* Who is " the beautiful gunner " ? ' Valentine 
asked with assumed indifierence. 

* Captain Beresford. His battery came to Dunches- 
ter a fortnight ago. Ida calls him the beautiful gunner, 
because he is the handsomest man we have ever seen.' 

Valentine said nothing more, but Margaret did not 
fail to notice his quick uneasy glance at her as she gave 
the explanation. There was a malicious smile of amuse- 
ment on her face as she went into the house in front of 
him. 
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CHAPTER V 

MAJOR ROBINSON AS A PRIVATE DETECTIVE 

In the week that had elapsed since their first meeting, 
Major Robinson and Captain Beresford had become the 
sort of friends that similar pursuits often make of men 
whose inner thoughts and feelings are entirely uncon- 
genial. 

They had played whist and pool together at the 
County Club, and the Major had been easily beaten by 
the younger man at billiards. 

Beresford had dined at the neat little house, whose 
door had been so inhospitably shut in his face, and had 
afterwards gone with his host to the theatre. 

It was a great occasion for the theatre-going world 
at Dunchester. They were enjoying, or pretending to 
enjoy, a week of Italian opera. 

Major Robinson did not feign the smallest interest 
in the music, but he enjoyed himself in his own way by 
talking incessantly during the performance, much to 
Beresford's annoyance. He seemed to be intimately 
acquainted with the private afiairs of each of the 
audience and each of the performers, and to have a 
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burning desire to retail them. He did not care for the 
purity of the great tenor's high B flat, or the roundness 
of the chief baritone's chest notes ; but he knew to a 
shilling what their salaries were, and the length of 
their engagements. The shakes and roulades of the 
prima donna failed to astonish him or delight him. 
He related to Beresford, during her greatest aria, the 
details of her last quarrel with the stage manager, 
and knew to an oath the strong language she had 
been betrayed into using. During the most pathetic 
cadence of the tenor's love song he exclaimed in 
excited tones : 

* There is Mrs. Larkins in a private box, and a man 
with her ! I cannot see who it is, but I am quite sure it 
is not Larkins, by the way she is turning round and 
smiling at him. I saw her in the fishmonger's this 
morning ; she was ordering oysters to be sent late this 
evening, which means supper after the theatre.' 

* For Heaven's sake be quiet ! ' said Beresford, 
exasperated beyond endurance. ' I particularly wish to 
hear this song.' 

'Certainly,' responded the Major with unabated 
good-humour. * If you don't care about talking I will 
smoke a cigarette outside until the act is over,' and he 
unceremoniously pushed past the people between his 
seat and the entrance, heedless of their scowling looks, 
and departed, much to Beresford's relief. At the end 
of the act, Beresford, finding him in earnest conversa- 
tion with a smart young box-keeper, rashly concluded 
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that Major Joshua Robinson had not altogether eman- 
cipated himself from the weaknesses of the rest of 
his sex. He was evidently not averse to a flirtation 
with a pretty woman, whatever her station in life 
might be. 

But he was maligning the Major. That worthy was 
only trying to get from her some information about the 
man who was in the private box with Mrs. Larkins. 

' I have heard who it is/ he said, taking Beresford 
aside ; * the man I expected, too ! Larkins went up 
to Town this morning, my little friend there overheard 
Jones telling Smith. So the oyster supper is evidently 
to be a tete-d-tete aflair, I regularly give this girl 
little presents of chocolate or pictorial papers, which 
cost a mere trifle, but which seem to please her more 
than the most liberal tips would do — women are such 
irrational creatures — and in return she is always 
delighted to tell me anything. A box-keeper has end- 
less opportunities of overhearing conversations; it is 
really wonderful how much information can be picked up 
in that way. As you see, to-night it has saved me the 
trouble of waiting in the lobby till Mrs. Larkins and 
her cavalier come out.' 

' I cannot conceive how you can be interested in 
ferreting out these things,' said Beresford with much 
disgust. He had been bored by long histories of the 
household economy of half the inhabitants of Dunchester. 
' I should not care two straws if Mrs. Larkins were 
flirting, or the little Larkins over-eating themselves, or 
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their servants getting drunk, unless the Larkinses were 
personal friends of mine, and you say you do not even 
know them.' 

*My dear Beresford,' said Major Robinson with 
solemnity, 'I have discovered that there is only one 
cure for the fatal modern habit of morbid introspection, 
and that is to turn your attention persistently to your 
neighbours' affairs. There is no danger of your feeling 
sentimental about Miss Brown whilst all your interests 
are absorbed in finding out the particulars of Mrs. 
Jones's intrigue with Robinson. You have no time 
to worry yourself with trifling stings of conscience 
when you are discovering how remorse made Jackson 
take prussic acid. You cannot ponder on your own 
religious diflBculties if you follow with amusement the 
wordy war between Green, the dissenting minister, and 
Thompson, the High-Church parson. You cease to feel 
the pain in your little finger when you are listening to 
the symptoms of Wilson's creeping paralysis. Statis- 
tics of lunacy will tell you that a gossip never yet lost 
his reason ; that is reserved for the man wjio holds his 
tongue and minds his own business — too much. Paul 
Pry may have been a nuisance to other people, but, 
believe me, he never had a dull moment himself ! ' 

Captain Beresford had told himself several times 
that he had not any intention of spending the following 
Sunday at Halton Towers. He probably could not 
have explained how he came to be once more seated in 
Major Robinson's dog-cart on his way there, at an 
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earlier hour than the time before, on the day in ques- 
tion. The heat was most oppressive, and they had 
hardly reached their destination when the first low 
muttering of thunder was heard in the distance. 

Ida Fen wick was seated at the piano when they 
arrived, but she abruptly stopped playing as they 
entered, and sulkily obeyed her mother's request to go 
and find Margaret and Valentine, and bring them in 
from the garden. 

It occurred to Beresford that Valentine might be the 
son ' who was certain to come to a bad end,' but he 
promptly concluded that he was mistaken when the 
new-comer came in, even before Mrs. Fenwick had 
introduced him as * Mr. Phayre.* His whole appearance, 
in features, in colouring, was different from that of the 
Fenwicks. He was very tall, taller even than Beres- 
ford, who was proud of his six foot two, but his figure 
was spare even to leanness, and showed little of the 
strength whi^jh lay concealed in his angular, awkward 
proportions. In curious contrast with this frame, there 
was an expression of almost womanly sensitiveness on 
his pale thin face and nervous mouth. 

Captain Beresford contemptuously summed him up 
as an ugly giant with the spirit of a girl. 

Valentine, meanwhile, was, with an ill-disguised 
interest, taking stock of 'the beautiful gunner,' and 
reluctantly admitting the justice of the designation. It 
was impossible to cavil at either face or figure, unless 
one chose to say, with Browning, that his ' fault was 
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just — perfection.' So admirably was he proportioned ' 
that his height was only noticeable when seeing him 
stand beside a shorter man. His figure was broad and 
muscular without coarseness, his bright brown hair 
curled crisply round a well-shaped head, his heavy 
moustache was waxed at the ends with a trace of cox- 
combry excusable in a man so undeniably good-looking. 

Captain Beresford was surprised by the comparative 
warmth of Miss Fenwick's greeting. Her manner of 
to-day was as tepid water compared with ice, when 
contrasted with that of a week ago. He settled down 
almost with pleasure to talk to her and to Mrs. Fenwick, 
whilst Major Robinson fastened upon Valentine and 
began to cross-examine him about his travels. 

Major Robinson's cross-examinations were worthy 
of the most eminent Old Bailey counsel. Being un- 
supported by the stern majesty of the law, he dared 
not browbeat an unwilling witness, but this only gave 
greater scope for exercising the subtleties of the art of 
' worming out.' He had not the smallest diffidence about 
asking the most direct questions on the most sacred 
private subjects, if he thought they had any chance of 
being answered. Indeed, one of his most successful 
methods was to carry the citadel of a secret by an un- 
expected assault ; to startle his victim into answering 
truthfully, by a sudden point-blank question in the 
middle of a casual conversation. 

It was reported, and believed, that he had once asked 
a club acquaintance if his wife drank, and one of the 
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beauties of Dunchester if her teeth were false ; that he 
had scrupled not to inquire of a local Croesus if it were 
true that he had once been an absconding bankrupt, and 
of a county magnate, of unknown antecedents, if the 
voice of rumour lied not in saying that he was the son 
of a dishonest butler and a drunken cook. 

A quieter but not less telling method was to pre- 
tend to take for granted a suspected thing; to allude 
to it delicately and perhaps sympathetically as a well- 
known fact ; and then to judge by the air and expres- 
sion of the person if the circumstance were true. Or he 
would lull his victim — even one who knew him — into 
an assurance of safety by his frank, incurious manner, 
and then he would drop some gentle, insinuating sug- 
gestion, in honeyed accents, and his unfortunate ac- 
quaintance would be startled to find that he had uncon- 
sciously revealed something that would make a capital 
story for the next dinner table the Major might feel 
inclined to enliven. 

Major Robinson's gossip was the more deadly in so 
much as it was always founded on fact. He never 
spread a report that had not, at least, a substratum of 
truth. He might embroider, but he never manu- 
factured the groundwork of a scandal. 

He had been gossiping with one of the partners in 
the Dunchester bank when he had heard Valentine, in 
the outer room, giving in a cheque to be cashed before he 
went abroad. This was an opportunity not to be lost. 
Major Robinson pretended to see something of absorbing 
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interest in the street, and went to the window, near the 
door leading to the outer office, where he waited until 
he succeeded in learning the amount of the cheque. He 
now wanted to find out how much of this very liberal 
sum Valentine had got through in the ' quiet Normandy 
villages.' 

* Delightful trip it must have been/ he remarked 
carelessly, after Valentine had told him something of 
his wanderings ; ' sort of thing I should enjoy doing 
myself.' 

Valentine was on guard at once. He knew that 
Major Robinson was never happy, for more than a day, 
away from the pavements ; and he also knew that he 
never told a lie without a purpose. 

' I suppose my modest income would run to it ? ' the 
Major continued questioningly. 

'It is the cheapest trip in Europe,' Valentine 
answered. 

' But perhaps you might call cheap what I should 
call dear. How much a week could I do it for ? ' 

' I really cannot tell you.' 

' Don't you know how much you spent yourself ? ' 

* Not exactly. I kept no account of my expenses.' 

* But you must know how much you took away and 
how much you brought back ! ' 

This seemiugly innocent remark brought forth no 
fruit. Valentine only answered quietly, ' Yes, I know 
that, of course.' 

The Major tried another tack. 
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* It must be a very awkward thing to run short of 
money in one of these out-of-the-way places,' he said. 
* A man I know once got through his ready cash in a 
lonely Swiss village, and he was kept there in pawn for 
a long time before he could get remittances. Which is 
the best way of getting fresh supplies in a case like 
that ? ' 

* I know nothing about getting money in that sort 
of place. I sent for some more, from Paris, myself,' 
answered Valentine unsuspiciously. 

And then he racked his brain to discover what 
admission he had made, for he saw at once, by the light 
in the Major's eyes, that he had found out the thing he 
had been trying to discover. 

Major Robinson was saying to himself with an inward 
chuckle, ' Had to send for bome more money, had he ? 
The young rascal has been having a festive time in 
Paris ! ' 

During this time the elements outside had been 
gathering their forces for sublime effects, in curious 
contrast to these petty human interests, A magnificent 
storm was now raging. The vivid forked lightning 
flashed against the sombre background of the dark 
old trees, the thunder pealed in long, bursting ex- 
plosions. 

Ida, who had been watching the storm with a strangely 
mingled expression of awe and exultation, interrupted 
any further attempts of the Major by saying abruptly, 
' Sing the " Erlkonig," Valentine ! I have a fancy to hear 
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it in a storm like this. I will play the accompani- 
ment.' 

Valentine gladly complied ; he was delighted to get 
out of Major Robinson's clutches. 

The wild strange beauty of Goethe's words and 
Schubert's music could not have been rendered with 
fitter surroundings or with greater effect. One seemed 
to hear the wild ride through the night in the rumbling 
of the thunder overhead ; the startling flashes of light- 
ning seemed to intensify the terror of the child clinging 
for protection to his father ; the luring whispers of the 
demon erl king were breathed in the death-like stillness 
of a lull in the tempest. 

As he sang, all Valentine's awkwardness and ner- 
vousness disappeared ; he lived only in the music ; his 
own identity was lost. He became a living vehicle for 
conveying the spirit of the music that he sang. As his 
personality was merged in that of the composer, so was 
Ida's lost in that of the singer. She was an ideal 
accompanist. 

Beresford was charmed. He began to look with 
more respect upon the ' ugly giant.' The possibility 
that it was the sensitive spirit of an artist and not of a 
girl that he had noticed began to dawn upon him. 

At the end of the song, without pausing to allow any 
comment upon it, Ida went on playing some weird tur- 
bulent music, snatches of Grieg and Dvorak, with an 
expression of almost savage exaltation on her face. She 
looked like the spirit incarnate of the tempest. As the 
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fury of the storm slowly abated she passed on to quieter 
music, until at last, as peace reigned outside, she softly 
began Chopin's loveliest prelude in D flat. 

Valentine had been leaning over the piano, appa- 
rently absorbed in the girl's playing. Yet, true musi- 
cian as he was, he had hardly heard a note of it. The 
whole power of his will had been exercised to enable 
him to keep his eyes from straying to the little group 
not far away — from noticing how handsome Beresford 
looked as he talked to Margaret, how smilingly she 
answered him. He would have sworn with a clear con- 
science that he had been successful in the efibrt, that he 
had never even glanced in their direction ; yet in some 
occult fashion he knew everything that was going on, 
and when Margaret at length looked towards him with 
a little smile that looked like an invitation, he quickly 
forgot his pretended enjoyment of the music, and going 
over to the sofa where she was sitting, began to talk to 
her with eager animation. 

He was not long allowed this privilege. 

'I hope you are going to sing to-day. Captain 
Beresford,' Margaret said sweetly. ' Ida, I see, has 
departed in her usual erratic fashion, without finishing 
the prelude, so please begin at once.' 

Then, as Beresford acceded to her request, she es- 
tablished herself on a seat near the piano, leaving 
Valentine to take refuge with Mrs. Fenwick and Major 
Robinson. 

Captain Beresford sang ' I fear no Foe ' in excellent 
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style, but after Schubert's * Erlkonig ' and Valentine 
Phayre's pure tenor voice, both song and singing sounded 
commonplace and inartistic. 

Margaret Fenwick, apparently, did not perceive this. 
It would have appeared that no one in the world had so 
much interest for her as the singer, that nothing de- 
lighted her so much as a bass voice. Captain Beresford 
may have liksd this show of interest better than the 
indifference of the week before, but he was not deceived 
by it. He was no fool at any time, and he felt parti- 
cularly disinclined to allow himself to be fooled by Miss 
Fenwick. 

* Playing me off against Phayre,' he said to himself 
cynically. ' It must be simply to annoy him. He does 
not need urging on by competition. I never saw a man 
more hopelessly gone in my life; he cannot keep his 
eyes off her ! ' 

Mrs. Fenwick's woman's eyes quickly saw the little 
comedy being played at the piano, and she determined 
to effect a diversion. 

* The sky is quite clear now ; there will be plenty of 
light in the billiard-room for some time. If anyone 
would like to play, I will have tea taken there.' 

Major Robinson rose with alacrity. He also had 
been interested in the comedy of real life that had been 
going on, and, unlike Mrs. Fenwick, he had no desire to 
stop the performance ; but he preferred to see it accom- 
panied by billiards instead of by music, which usually 
bored him profoundly. 
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' A capital idea ! * he said. * I should like to see a 
game between Beresford and Valentine. I have no 
chance against Beresford/ he continued, addressing 
Valentine, ' but I think you can beat him, and I am 
willing to back my opinion.' 

This was rating Valentine's chance very high. The 
Major always preferred to bet on something approaching 
a certainty. 

' I will bet a pair of gloves that Captain Beresford 
wins,' said Margaret. ^ I have an idea that the cham- 
pion's colours are going to be lowered to-day.' 

Poor Valentine, the champion in question, looked as 
though his colours had been already dragged to the 
ground. 

Notwithstanding his valiant resolve to put aside his 
foolish jealousy, he was becoming more and more de- 
pressed at the way Margaret was devoting herself to 
Beresford. And, worst of all, he could not help showing 
his depression. 

A more tender-hearted woman, however great her 
coquetry, would have been satisfied by this time with 
the effect of her teasing, but Margaret seemed to take 
a malicious pleasure in adding to his torments. In the 
billiard-room she made the bet of a pair of gloves, which 
Major Robinson had taken, a pretext for displaying an 
eager desire that Beresford should win. 

It was cruelty, but it was the cruelty of an ignorant 
child who puts a pin through some insect to amuse 
himself with its contortions of pain. The child can 

F 
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sympathise as little with its torments as Margai'et could 
with another person's mental pangs. She had never 
felt them, therefore thev were non-existent to her 
powers of comprehension — foolish fancies out of which 
she was justified in making capital for enjoyment. 
Valentine Phayre's billiard-playing would, ordinarily, 
have justified Major Robinson's estimate of its supe- 
riority to Beresford's, who played a dashing game, but 
with a strength that did not give much chance of regu- 
lating the position of the balls. When Beresford did 
make a good break, which happened more frequently 
than a critic woald have believed possible, it was made 
by a succession of brilliant single strokes and almost 
impossible hazards, which were liable at any moment to 
a breakdown. His play was of the sort that an ignorant 
gallery would have applauded loudly. 

Valentine's play, on the contrary, would have 
seemed very ordinary to an inexperienced onlooker. 
He only made easy strokes, but they were strokes of 
his own leaving. A diflBcult one was the opening of a 
break only, the rest looked like child's play. But he 
was hopelessly out of form that day. He had a warm 
partisan in Ida, who had come into the billiard-room 
and was marking the game for them. Major Robinson 
detected — and winked at — an attempt on her part to 
falsify the score, when Beresford was running rapidly 
ahead. Ida had no conscience where Valentine's 
interests were concerned, and Major Robinson none 
where his own were at stake ; and he objected to lose 
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even a pair of gloves if their loss could be avoided. 
But even cheating could do nothing for Valentine. 
Margaret's gloves were never for a moment in danger. 

When the game, which Beresford won by thirty 
points, was over, Ida challenged the winner and he 
somewhat condescendingly accepted, beginning to play 
in a very careless, haphazard fashion ; but he soon 
discovered that he must do all he knew to beat her. 

This strange girl seemed to be able to do everything 
well, except keep her temper. 

Major Robinson seized the opportunity, Mrs. 
Fenwick being out of the room and Margaret mark- 
ing the game, to return to his cross-examination of 
Valentine. 

Valentine answered everything frankly and me- 
chanically — for his attention was occupied by the 
billiard-playing — but unsatisfactorily for the Major, 
who could discover nothing that accounted for the 
lavish expenditure of money. He asked artfully 
framed questions upon the gaieties and dissipations of 
Paris, but it appeared that Valentine had only been 
there two days. The discovery that the traveller had 
been somewhere south of Paris at once turned his 
suspicions to Monte Carlo, and he began to make casual 
inquiries about card-playing and gambling abroad, 
but the other seemed quite ignorant on the subject. 

The Major was baffled : he relapsed into silence and 
thought intently. He was pondering by what means 
he could renew the charge. 

F 2 
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He might have Femained for ever unsatisfied had 
not chance thrown a cine in his way. Ida liad asked 
Valentine to keep the time of their game, and at its 
conclusion, as he took out his watch and was congratu- 
lating the youthful player upon her victory, the Major's 
quick eye saw, attached to its ring, a tiny gold cross 
with • Souvenir de Lourdes ' engraved upon it. 

Then Major Kobinson, with an intuition almost 
feminine, divined the truth. He retired into a distant 
window to enjoy what he considered a magnificent joke 
in secret. 

' A pious pilgrimage to Lourdes,' he said to him- 
self in an ecstasy of enjoyment, * and I thought it was 
a rake's progress in Paris ! Father Perry may under- 
stand his business, but as an antidote to Margaret 
Fenwick, I should have had more faith in Paris.' 
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CHAPTER VI 

AN APPEAL TO A NON-EXISTENT HEART 

Sunday was the only day in the week on which Major 
Robinson could not play whist at his club, with the 
elect disciples of Cavendish in the neighbourhood ; con- 
sequently he had made the evening rubber at Halton 
Towers a regular institution. 

Ida Fenwick retired to bed at the first suggestion 
of the game on this particular Sunday, but her 
adherence to her resolution not to play again did not 
obstruct the Major's perfect enjoyment, even to the 
extent of having dummy for a fourth. Valentine 
Phayre was there to make up the table. 

Valentine was as hopelessly out of form at whist as 
he had been at billiards. Margaret was always some- 
what of a distraction to him, but on this evening her 
pretended interest in Captain Beresford's hands made 
him completely lose all power of remembering a card. 
He played false cards, he revoked, he misled the Major 
by his extraordinary leads, until the latter broke up the 
rubber in disgust, and said good night half an hour 
earlier than usual. 
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It was not long before Valentine followed his 
example. His pride would not permit him to stay 
after Beresford had gone, on the chance of obtaining a 
second-hand notice from Margaret. 

Mrs. Fenwick followed Margaret to her bedroom 
that night, saying that she had come for a few minutes' 
quiet talk ; but anyone looking at her would have 
doubted the possibility of a very quiet conversation. 
She looked angry and excited, her usual manner of 
forced calmness and self-restraint was laid aside. It 
was the natural woman that appeared to-night. 
Margaret had not lived with her mother all her life 
without some understanding of her character : she pre- 
pared to do battle with quiet determination. She 
seated herself languidly in her favourite easy-chair, 
whilst her mother paced up and down the room like 
some restless, caged creature. 

* Have you no heart, Margaret ? ' Mrs. Fenwick 
began in passionate tones. 

' I suppose not,' her daughter answered coolly, after 
a pause, with a slight raising of her delicate eyebrows. 
' That unnecessary growth was uprooted by you in my 
childhood, I have always been told. But why has it 
occurred to you to ask me this question, in such tragic 
fashion, to-night ? ' 

* There is little need for me to tell you. You know 
the reason perfectly well.' 

' I am afraid you give me credit for greater perspi- 
cacity than I possess. Are your fears roused to-day ? 
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Have I shown some dangerous signs of still possessing 
fragments of the contraband article ? ' 

' No, Margaret,' Mrs. Fenwick answered sadly ; 
'whatever may have been the shortcomings of my 
system of education, at least it has had the anticipated 
result in your case. I can see in you no traces of what 
you call the contraband article. You will never suflfer 
through too much heart.' 

* My dear mother, you speak as though you deplore 
the triumph of my training. Are you not delighted that 
I am in a fair way to be undisturbed by the storms of 
feeling that you say have wrecked your life ? ' 

* I suppose I ought to be, but even the strongest of 
us are inconsistent at times.' 

Like the majority of passionate, impulsive people, 
Mrs. Fenwick thought herself a rock of strong-minded, 
calm reasonableness. 

* Yet, heartless as you may be, I cannot understand 
why you should have tormented Valentine as you have 
done to-day. Feel as little as you can yourself, it will 
save you many a heartache ; but it is not needful to 
inflict wanton sufiering upon a man who loves you.' 

' What have I done to Valentine ? ' Margaret asked, 
with an assumption of innocent surprise. ' I assure you 
I have not quarrelled with him in any way.' 

* Doubtless he would have infinitely preferred it if 
you had. The bitterest quarrel would have been better 
than the maddening way you have quietly ignored him 
all day, and devoted yourself to Captain Beresford.' 
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* You forget that we have known Valentine all our 
lives. It was my duty to make the house pleasant to a 
stranger like Captain Beresford.' 

* It was a duty that I could very well have under- 
taken/ said Mrs. Fen wick drily. ^ As it is, you have sent 
Valentine away in the lowest spirits, and I don't 
suppose Captain Beresford has a very good impression 
of a young woman who so openly threw herself at his 
head.' 

This was said with an unwise display of temper. 

Margaret responded in her iciest tones. * My dear 
mother, I am afraid you are forgetting your habitual 
refinement. Captain Beresford's opinion is absolutely 
of no importance to me ; and as to Valentine, I think it 
will do him a great deal of good to have a little whole- 
some correction. The way he shows his absurd jealousy 
is perfectly babyish. I am determined to cure him 
of it.' 

' Are you trying to cure him by aggravating the 
disease ? I have never seen anyone look more miser- 
able than he did to-day.' 

' More ridiculous, you mean ! I wish to make him 
realise how foolish he appears to everyone, and then 
perhaps he will mend his ways.' 

'He will never mend his ways, in that respect, 
whilst his love still lives. I firmly believe that jea- 
lousy is the ignoble but inevitable attendant of the 
love between a man and a woman, the dark shadow 
that always follows the bright substance of their pas- 
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sionate affection. Where there is no jealousy there is 
no love.' 

' If this very unpleasant attendant is inevitable, I 
should prefer to do without the love.' 

* I am beginning to believe, Margaret, that no one, 
however cold and selfish, can do without love. You do 
not value it now, because it is lavished upon you. You 
have never known what it is to be without it. Perhaps, 
some day, you may long for some sign of the jealousy 
you ridicule to-day — yearn for it as showing the love 
you value now so lightly.' 

' Then you must think it possible for me to become 
singularly unreasonable. I assure you that I am tired 
to death of Valentine's moods and fancies. It is only 
occasionally that they amuse me now.' 

* Amuse you ! ' repeated Mrs. Fenwick in horror- 
stricken tones. ' Oold-hearted as I know you to be, I 
could not have believed that you would deliberately seek 
amusement in another's pain.' 

* I do not call it pain,' she answered languidly ; * a 
foolish fancy only, and an unmanly one. Worthy of an 
hysterical girl.' 

* How little you understand it, Margaret ! ' Mrs. 
Fenwick cried passionately. ' I am almost an old woman 
now, and I have had many sorrows in my lifetime. I 
have lost friends and husband, I have seen the eyes 
of my first-born close in death, but I tell you that of 
all the pangs to which our poor humanity is liable, the 
intolerable, burning pains of jealousy are the most 
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unendurable. It is not only sorrow, but a sorrow that 
is mocked at by others. Humiliation is added to 
grief.' 

' I certainly do not understand such a state of mind. 
The case seems to me to be so perfectly simple. If I do 
not care for Valentine, his pride ought to prevent him 
being angry if I prefer some one else. Again, if I do 
care for him, it cannot matter if I am temporarily 
interested in another person. As to the humiliation of 
jealousy, that is only a pang to a man's vanity, and 
Major Robinson, your mentor and guide, would tell you 
that vanity is a failing that must be suppressed, if 
people wish to lead comfortable lives. I really must 
continue to crush Valentine's vanity, mother. It will be 
so much better for the dear boy in the end.' 

Mrs. Fenwick had been showing increasing agitation 
during her daughter's speech. At its conclusion she 
stood in front of her, and putting her hands on the girl's 
shoulders, looked at her earnestly as she made another 
appeal. 

* I beseech you, for my sake, if you have a particle 
of love for the mother who has suflTered so much, who 
has, whatever her mistakes and failures may have been, 
at least done all from the motive of passionate love for 
you, I implore you to spare Valentine such pain as you 
have inflicted upon him to-day. I believe I love him 
almost as much as my own children, he has always been 
so good, so thoughtful, so kind. Pain to him is pain to 
me. Promise me you will either send him away alto- 
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gether, or make him happy when he is with you for the 
future.' 

The girl's steady, cold regard never wavered as she 
returned her mother's eager gaze. At the end of this 
attempt to soften her heart she only laughed, and 
answered lightly, * I am actually conscientious enough 
to like to keep a promise, so I will not give you the one 
you ask. I know I could not resist breaking it ; 
Valentine is too tempting for experiments. Are you 
not extremely illogical, to expect an appeal to my 
feelings to be successful, after teaching me for all these 
years that it is only fools who permit them to control 
their actions ? No, no, mother, it is too late ! The 
poor little tender things have been snubbed out of 
existence long ago.' 

Mrs. Fen wick saw that the defeat she might have 
expected was inevitable, but she made one more effort 
to gain her wish by attacking a point more likely to be 
vulnerable in this singularly logical young woman — her 
interests. The mother withdrew her hands from the atti- 
tude that had been half a command anij half an unreturned 
caress, and retiring to a greater distance, said, in a calmer 
voice : 

* At least, in your great reasonableness, you might 
remember how essential it is that you should make a 
good marriage. You must not forget that you only 
possess a paltry hundred a year, and that very soon my 
income will depend upon Hugh's generosity. Is it wise 
to play with a man who has one of the finest estates in 
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Dunshire? Is it politic to run the risk of losing 
him ? ' 

' I can never lose Valentine,' was the scornful, self- 
assured answer. * I shall always be able to make him obey 
my smallest wish.' 

* Do not be too certain of that. There is more 
strength of purpose in Valentine than you think. My 
own child though you are, I am almost tempted to wish 
that retribution may come to you, that some day you 
may know how bitter are the pangs of unrequited love ! ' 
And with this fresh outburst of angry feeling Mrs. 
Fenwick hurried from the room, without pausing to give 
her daughter any good-night farewell. 

Margaret smiled with amusement as her mother shut 
the door. She had enjoyed the little episode instead of 
being impressed by it. 

* I have been fated to listen to heroics to-day,' she 
said to herself. ' It is an ordinary affair in Valentine's 
case, but who would have expected it from my mother ? 
Women are nearly all inconsistent, I suppose : let me 
hope fervently that I am a glorious exception to the 
rule.' 

She had walked to her looking-glass and was looking 
complacently at her reflection in it as she ended, half 
aloud : 

' Lose Valentine — that is a good joke ! ' 
Mrs. Fenwick, meanwhile, had reached her room, and, 
with her face buried in the sofa cushions, was giving 
way to a fit of hysterical sobbing. The pent-up emotion 
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of years bad broken down the barriers of an artificial 
callousness, and she was being carried away by an un- 
restrained storm of feeling to-night. In her first agony 
of grief and humiliation at finding herself an unloved 
and deserted wife, she had resolved to train the children 
she adored in imitation of the man who had cast her off, 
and who had always prospered and been happy ; to crush 
in them, if possible, the softer emotions that had lived 
in herself only to be a source of pain. She had told 
herself that this resolution was the outcome of calm, 
deliberate reason and experience, and her eimultaueous 
adoption of principles of atheism the result of philoso- 
phical deduction and research. In reality, the first had 
its origin in an impulse of anger and humiliation, in 
wounded feeling and passionate love rejected; whilst 
she had discarded all religious belief at the time of her 
great sorrow, very much in the way that a savage breaks 
his fetish when his prayers remain unanswered. 

She had taught her children that selfish, sensuous 
pleasure was the only aim in life worth pursuing. With 
much of the stubbornness of a monomaniac she had per- 
sisted in her course, notwithstanding the doubts of its 
wisdom that had obtruded from time to time. These 
doubts had lately been too obtrusive to be ignored by 
wilful blindness. She could not but disbelieve in the 
entire happiness of her children, which was to be the 
triumphant result of crushing out of their natures the 
higher impulses of humanity. She had refused to permit 
her son to undergo the wholesome discipline of school life. 
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He had been taught by a tutor at home, who was given 
to understand that his pupil was to please himself as to 
whether he learned much or little, and was to be per- 
mitted every indulgence that seemed pleasant to him. 
Hugh had lately chosen to go abroad, on the pretext of 
seeking greater quietness to make up the lost ground of 
a perfunctory education, free from the engagements and 
distractions of a social, home neighbourhood. But Mrs. 
Fenwick could nut help being suspicious that this was 
only a plausible excuse for greater freedom for dissi- 
pation. Heredity and training alike seemed to have 
made Margaret invulnerable to any wounds of the 
affections, but she appeared to be also without her 
father's capacity for enjoying life. If she were content, 
it was a negative contentment — a life at least as much 
without happiness as without soitow. It would have 
needed some one more indifferent than a mother to be 
persuaded that Ida was happy. She lived in a chronic 
state of sullen discontent, varied only by outbursts of ill 
temper or rudeness. 

But perhaps what gave the keenest pang to the 
motiier's heart was the slowly growing conviction that 
none of her children loved her. This was an outcome 
of their education that she had not calculated upon. 
Adamant as she meant them to be towards the rest of 
the world, she had not dreamt that they would be stony- 
hearted towards her. The result of her appeal to 
Margaret's affection, that night, had been but the 
changing of an intuitive knowledge into a certainty. 
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But the blow, because long expected, did not fall less 
heavily. , 

Since the day, long ago, when she knew that her 
husb^d had left her for ever, Mrs. Fenwick had not 
suffered such anguish of wounded feeling as she was 
enduring to-night. 

She wept until exhaustion stopped the flow of her 
grief, and then she sat for hours, immovable, staring 
stonily with eyes that saw nothing. 

At last she rose mechanically, and, after undressing^ 
poured out a dose of morphia from a bottle that she took 
out of a secret drawer in her dressing table, a dose large 
enough to prove that its use was habitual to her. 

She was soon sleeping the heavy, artificial sleep 
induced by the opiate. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE major's morality 

* Your friend, Miss Margaret, has shown herself in a 
new light to-day,' exclaimed Beresford, almost before 
he and Major Eobinson had driven out of earshot of 
the house. 

' Not fiuch a nonentity, eh ? ' said the Major slily. 

' Perhaps not ; but I prefen^ed the nonentity of last 
week, on the whole,' responded Beresford coldly. He 
wished to crush at the outset any idea that he had been 
flattered by the cordiality of Miss Fenwick's manner. 
He was not going to be classed with any silly boy who 
was ready to be deceived by the palpable wiles of a 
coquette. * If there is one thing that disgusts me more 
than another in a woman, it is to see her half crazed with 
a craving for admiration.' 

' You do not quite understand Margaret Fen wick,' 
said the other reflectively ; ' it is not the ordinary craving 
for conquest, in her case, that makes her affect these 
ways. She has been too much accustomed to admira- 
tion all her life to care very much about ft. She was a 
beautiful child, a beautiful girl, and now she may be called 
a beautiful woman, and she has not been beautiful for all 
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these years without finding out the power of it. I 
believe she is serenely convinced that she has only to 
be decently civil to any man to make him helplessly 
infatuated about her.' 

' You mean that hers is the sublime conceit that 
is above the need for confirmation of its merits. If 
that is so, how do you explain her behaviour to-day ? ' 

* As a pupil of mine, Margaret is a student of human 
nature. She was probably only experimenting — find- 
ing out the extent of the gullibility of your vanity 
and gauging the depths of the folly of a man in love.' 

* My vanity, great as it may be, can never be flat- 
tered by the tricks of a cold-hearted flirt,' said Beres- 
ford hotly. ' In Phayre's place I should try the efiect 
of taking no notice of Miss Margaret for a few days, 
and of being very attentive to some one else; that 
course of treatment would soon bring milady to her 
senses.' 

' Possibly ; but Valentine is too straightforward to do 
that,* said the Major drily. 

If a weak spot of the most infinitesimal proportions 
could have been found in that part of Major Robinson's 
individuality popularly known as the heart, that little 
insignificant place would have been found to be occupied 
by Valentine Phayre. 

' Straightforward or not, Phayre must be a perfect 
fool to be taken in by her ! ' 

* Of course he is a fool : is he not in love ? ' 

' A fool, insomuch as he is in love with a woman who 

G 
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does not care for him, I suppose you mean ? The mere 
fact of being in love cannot be counted as folly, if the 
feeling is returned. Indeed, a man would be a fool 
to marry any woman he was not in love with, in my 
opinion.' 

'There never was a more plausible pitfall for the 
steps of the unwary than that popular but delusive 
theory,' said the Major earnestly. * I have made married 
life a study, as a dispassionate outsider, for many years, 
and I have arrived at the conclusion that the only way 
to start, with a reasonable prospect of spending your 
days in comfort, is to marry a woman you don't care two 
straws about, and who is placidly indifferent to you. 
Of course I do not advise the experiment where there is 
mutual repulsion. I merely recommend the happy mean 
of amicable indifference. Think of all the married peo- 
ple you know. Think of those who are what is called 
" in love." Corydon goes more offcen to his club : 
Phyllis thinks her charms are waning. Phyllis smiles 
less fervently than of yore. Does she love another ? 
Corydon asks himself with a frenzied fear. Phyllis looks 
pale : can she be dying ? Contrast this with the com- 
fortable condition of never noticing if Corydon be 
smiling or sad — of not caring particularly whether 
Phyllis lives or dies.' 

* Thank Heaven, I do not regard selfish comfort as 
the first and last aim of life ! ' exclaimed Beresford. ' I 
am not what you might call a sentimental man, but 
T freely confess that I do look forward to marrying, 
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some day, a girl with whom I shall be honestly in 
love.' 

* In short, Miss Mary Gordon,' said the Major 
quietly. 

* What do you know of Miss Gordon ? ' Beresford 
cried in startled tones. 

' I happen to know a man who lives at your last 
station, and I have been making my usual little in- 
quiries about you since last Sunday,' replied the other 
coolly. ' I heard all about Miss Gordon. But one 
word of advice. If you have made up your mind that 
she will suit you, you had better steer clear of Margaret 
Fenwick. I foresee that you will lose your head, and 
she will only make a fool of you.' 

' You have a very exaggerated idea of Miss Fen wick's 
attractions,' said Beresford scornfully. * I shall certainly 
not avoid her. I have not the smallest fear of being 
made a fool of.' 

* Eash man ! Even I, hardened as I am, would 
avoid a woman who attracted me as I would avoid a 
pestilence.' 

' From bitter experience, perhaps. I have heard 
a few things about you also, you see, Robinson, and 
amongst others, that you once had your little romance 
and were unsuccessful.' 

Captain Beresford thought this was an excellent 
opportunity of hearing Major Robinson's own version 
of his affair of the heart. 

' I know who told you that, ' the Major cried with 
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huge delight. * It was Johnstone. I know Johnstone 
took all that bunkum for gospel in the old Indian 
days ! ' 

* When I was transferred to the Horse Artillery as 
Major,' he continued, *I was sent out to India, and 
there I came across the daughter of General Fielding, 
a very decent young woman, who was staying with a 
married sister at Rawal Pindi, where my battery was 
stationed. She was healthy, not aggressively ugly, and 
I learned from my servant, who was a friend of her 
maid, that she was good-tempered and clean — the last 
the by no means universal attribute that polite society 
chooses to consider it. At that time it was of vital 
necessity to me to get on in the Service, where you only 
have comfort when you are in a position to bully 
instead of to be bullied, and to get on quickly one must 
have interest. Now this young woman's father had 
very great interest. I decided that I could live com- 
fortably with her, so I made up my mind to make her 
Mrs. Joshua Robinson. The affair was almost settled 
when an old maiden aunt of mine died, just in the 
nick of time, and left me all she possessed — the little 
house I now live in and a decent income. I reflected 
that the decent income meant aflluence for a single man, 
but economy for a married one. I reflected that the 
little house was large enough for one, but that it would 
be uncomfortably crowded with a wife and a possible 
family. I reflected that my clean young friend might 
become attached to me and be a nuisance — in short, I 
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reflected that I should do better without her. I went 
to her and candidly explained all this — it saves so much 
trouble to be candid — but somehow she did not seem to 
like it. Said she would have been happy with me any- 
where, on a mere pittance, and all the rest of the high- 
falutin rubbish that women love to indulge in. It was 
awful. I have never had such a narrow escape in my 
life. I saw what it was at once; her vanity was 
wounded, so I told her that she could give it out that 
she had refused me, and that it was blighted love that 
made me leave the Army. As I expected, she looked 
more cheerful directly, and seemed comparatively con- 
soled for the loss of me. It pleased her and saved me 
a lot of trouble in answering questions about my reason 
for leaving the Service. Johnstone believed it firmly, 
but I don't know whether any of the others did.' 

* But what was your reason for leaving the Service ? 
You have not told me that.' 

* Exactly the same one that made me shunt the 
clean young woman — I had got a modest competence 
without it.' 

* But your career ? I heard most flattering tales of 
your distinction as a soldier.' 

'Can a career be weighed in the balance, for a 
moment, against comfort ? When I think of the 
'* career," the daily hard work, the tediousness in time 
of peace, the discomfort in time of war, not to mention 
the physical fear — for I always was horribly afraid — 
and contrast it with the ** comfort " here, my whist at 
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the club, my own easy chair at home, Mrs. Brown to 
cook for me, Brown to wait upon me, I almost shudder 
at the one picture, and, in a burst of appreciation of the 
other, feel inclined to drop a tear in memory of the 
very tiresome old woman to whom I owe it all.' 

' May I ask why you chose a profession that you 
dislike so cordially ? ' 

'It was chosen for me by my father, who, like 
Charles Fen wick, had a parvenu weakness for position. 
He considered the Army an aristocratic profession — a 
foolish mistake nowadays, when every tailor's son is 
sent into the Service. My elder brother was in a 
cavalry regiment, and having inherited the paternal 
weakness, he and my father between them managed, in 
cultivating smart acquaintances, to squander all the 
money my grandfather had made.' 

* Had your grandfather any traces of the parvenu 
weakness you speak of? ' 

Beresford felt some curiosity to learn the family 
history of his singular new friend. 

* Not the least,' answered Major Robinson. ' It was 
inherited from my grandmother, who began life as a 
milliner's assistant. My grandfather — he was origin- 
ally a pawnbroker in Dunchester — had no weaknesses. 
His ideas never soared above solid, sensible comfort. 
He was a beautiful specimen of a true philosopher. I 
know that he is the ancestor to whom I owe the un- 
ruffled contentment of my existence. His philosophy 
was occasionally sublime. His chief clerk and factotum 
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for many years was a •man abont whom he had learned 
a little secret, that enabled him to keep him working 
hard as manager at — well, a much smaller salary than 
was given to the youngest clerk The little peccadillo 
was long past, and the man began to feel deeply ag- 
grieved that he could neither leave his employment nor 
induce his master to raise his salary. They had a very 
stormy interview one day — stormy at least on the one 
side — and at last the clerk, goaded beyond endurance, 
lost all discretion and spat in his master's face. I 
have always admired my grandfather's revenge for the 
insult.' 

' I suppose he presumed upon his hold over the man 
to give him a sound horsewhipping, and kick him out 
of the place afterwards ? ' 

'An ordinary man might have done that. You 
forget that the manager was useful. My grandfather 
dried his face, kept the man, and took ten pounds a 
year oflF his salary.' 

' Then your definition of a philosopher is a man who 
allows another to spit upon him with impunity ! ' Beres- 
ford exclaimed in tones of the deepest disgust. 

' Only when he can gain some substantial advantage 
by it. Why should that shock you ? Under the cir- 
cumstances, the ideal Christian would have turned 
the other cheek, for the sake of a mythical and far- 
distant reward. My ideal philosopher cheerfully dried 
his, for the sake of a present manager and ten pounds 
a year. But as a rule I should not advocate meek- 
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ness as a paying virtue. One can generally gain more 
by showing that one is capable of scratching in return 
for spitting, if necessary.' 

' Then you admit that some virtues are paying ones ! 
May I ask where you draw the line, and what is the 
limit of your morality ? ' asked Beresford sarcastically. 

' My dear Beresford, I have no morality. My only 
guide is ; expediency ; but it is an equally good one to 
a well-regulated mind. You may take it as a good 
general rule that all virtues pay in the long run, and 
that far above the so-called wickedness of a sin is its 
foolishness. To a philosopher no sin is worth sinning.' 

' But I suppose, notwithstanding the laxity of your 
views, you would have a conscience about some things ? 
You would draw the line at cheating at cards, for 
instance ? ' 

' Certainly not — if it were absolutely certain to be 
undetected,' answered the Major, with a grin of keen 
enjoyment as he remembered the scoring at billiards. 
' But it is a foolish and unsafe thing to indulge in. 
People find it out and won't play with you. It saves 
trouble to play honestly, if you don't need the money 
staked very pressingly.' 

' Then you have no conscience ? ' 

^ Not the least, and I am much better without it. 
The emotional religious man sins all the same, and his 
redundant conscience makes him suffer agonies of 
repentance. If the philosopher deliberately decides to 
do something that is a sin according to the standard of 
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priestcraft, he does it with the guilelessness of a child. 
He does not believe there is evil in anything he wishes, 
therefore the sin is non-existent for him, no blame can 
be imputed to him. My philosopher is supremely con- 
tented in this world, and supposing there be a hereafter 
— which he does not for a moment believe — his future 
is assured to him by his innocence ! ' 

*A pleasant and easy creed for the philosopher. 
But the whole world would be a pandemonium if every- 
one adopted'it.' 

' I have no wish to proselytize,' said the Major, with 
a voice gentle as the coo of a ring-dove. * I am content 
to be alone in my happiness. I have sometimes feared 
lately that my interest in the experiment of the Fen- 
wicks' education may have led me to teach them too 
much. Next summer they may perhaps cease to let 
me have all the asparagus.' 

Beresford had been quietly making up his mind, in 
the pauses of this conversation, that the humiliating 
experience of the week before, when he was left standing 
on the Major's doorstep, should not be repeated, and 
that he would not, if it could be avoided, walk back to 
barracks through the muddy roads left by the thunder- 
storm. 

As the Major expressed his fears with regard to his 
favourite vegetable, he had reached his own house, and 
saying, in not very eagerly hospitable tones, * You may 
come in and have a smoke to-night, Beresford : it is not 
very late,' he threw the reins to his groom who was 
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waiting, and jumped down. Captain Beresford caught 
the reins, and calling out gaily, ' No, thanks, and I think 
I shall drive back to barracks to-night,' drove briskly 
down the street before the Major had presence of mind 
to rescue his property, or the groom time to do more 
than climb on to the back seat of the dog-cart. 

' I am even with the despicable old wretch this time,' 
Beresford chuckled to himself as he made the high- 
stepping chestnut spin along merrily. 

' The young idiot had the bQst of it to-night,' grinned 
the Major, as he went indoors and settled down to enjoy 
his pipe and his whisky and potass. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

PHAYRE-LEIGHTON 

Valentine Phayre was the last representative of one 
of the oldest Roman Catholic families in Dunshire. He 
was an only child, his mother having died at his birth, 
and he had been the idolised darling of his father, who 
had never married again. Before Mr. Phayre's death, 
which had taken place five years before our story opens, 
they had lived abroad for two or three years. The 
father's failing health had been the ostensible reason for 
this, but a not less powerful one was to be found in the 
daily increasing beauty of the elder daughter of Mr. 
Phayre's friend and neighbour, Mrs. Fenwick. This 
was a source of anxiety that was shared by the faithfu 1 
family friend, Father Perry. 

As a father, Mr. Phayre could not believe that 
Margaret's training and character could make any man 
happy ; as a good Catholic, the marriage of his son with 
anyone who was not of the same faith seemed a very 
great misfortune. He hoped that Valentine might have 
found a wife of his own religion, or that the dangerous 
young lady might herself be married before his death 
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(which he knew was fast approaching) made his son 
return to Phayre-Leighton Hall. The father was too 
wise to give any warning or to attempt to exact any 
promise, but Valentine knew well the wishes of his 
dying parent on the subject of his marriage, and after- 
wards Father Perry was at hand to do all in his power, 
as a friend and priest, to avert the catastrophe. 

As we have seen, all these influences had weighed 
as nothing, in the balance, against a woman's beauty 
and the other charms with which a lover's partial eyes 
had invested her. Margaret's attractions were rendered 
doubly dangerous by the absence of years, in which 
Mr. Phayre had hoped to find safety for his son. 

Father Perry had done his best. In compliance 
with his earnestly expressed wishes, Valentine had 
gone abroad, and had undertaken a journey to Lourdes 
as part of his programme ; but no miracle of healing 
had been performed. The young man had only returned 
more infatuated than ever. 

In addition to the motive of obeying and pleasing 
Father Perry by going abroad, Valentine had been 
swayed by some measure of hope that his absence might 
have the effect of softening Margaret's heart towards 
him. She might find that it was not pleasant to be 
without the accustomed homage of an ever-faithful 
lover. He had dreams of returning to find a tender 
woman instead of an imperious queen. 

Her first greeting and subsequent behaviour were a 
bitter disappointment to him. It was true that he had 
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received no definite repulse in his wooing ; she had con- 
sented to a month's prpbation before giving a decisive 
Yes or No ; but he could not for a moment cheat him- 
self into the belief that his love was returned in any 
great measure. He tried to believe that he possessed 
as much ajffection as her nature had to give ; that her 
encouragement of Captain Beresford was only the last 
assertion of liberty in a young girl who had made up 
her mind to resign her freedom for ever ; yet, comfort 
himself as he could, the ensuing weeks were miserable 
ones for Valentine. 

Captain Beresford, on his part, was convinced that 
he was not in the least attracted by Margaret, that his 
whole heart ne^er for a moment wavered in its entire 
devotion to Mary Gordon; yet he never refused an 
invitation to Halton Towers, nor failed to devote him- 
self to Miss Fenwick whenever it happened — and it 
was not seldom — that they met at any of the entertain- 
ments in the neighbourhood. He wished to prove to 
Major Robinson, he told himself, that there was no 
danger to his peace of mind in being in constant 
attendance upon the handsomest girl in the county ; 
that he was a case-hardened moth who might flutter as 
near to the flame of beauty's eyes as he liked and come 
away unscorched. 

He had no compunction concerning Margaret Fen- 
wick's feelings in indulging in this flirtation. It would 
do her a great deal of good, he thought, if she were visited 
by a few of the pangs of hopeless affection ; and it could 
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only be of benefit to Phayre, who was, when you knew 
him, an excellent fellow, to let him see that the girl he 
was infatuated about did not care two straws for him. 

Thus did Captain Beresford soothe his conscience 
whilst indulging in this little amusement. 

A few days before the time of probation, Valentine 
expected the Fenwicks to lunch with him. Near as the 
two houses were to each other, Margaret had not been 
at Phayre-Leighton Hall since her childhood. At first, 
after Valentine became master there, he had not 
been sufficiently interested in the Fenwicks to invito 
the family to a bachelor establishment, and Margaret 
had always arranged that any subsequent invitations 
should be declined, on the plea that there was no 
hostess to receive them. But this time Valentine had 
made such a point of his wish to have them that, after 
much persuasion, Margaret had graciously consented to 
go, but only on condition that Captain Beresford should 
be invited to meet them. 

This was a very distasteful arrangement to Valentine, 
but he was obliged to comply with the best grace he 
could, particularly as he had a great desire that Father 
Perry should meet the woman he wished to make his 
wife. With the fatuity of a lover, he imagined that 
the grace and charm he himself found in his lady-love 
would subdue the prejudices of his friend and confessor. 
The priest was to be forgotten in the man ; Margaret's 
beauty was to compensate for her lack of religious 
graces. 
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If Valentine Phayre had wished to appeal to the 
practical side of Margaret's character, as Mrs. Fenwick 
had done, to forward his suit, he could not have chosen 
a better time to show Phayre-Leighton at its best. The 
trees in the park shone in tints of gold and crimson and 
bronze in the brilliant sunshine ; the old grey stone^ 
house was dressed in its autumn garment of glowing 
Virginia creeper ; the gardens were glorious with stately 
hollyhocks, with dahlias, and with late roses. The house 
was a large low buildiug with a flat roof terminating in 
quaintly carved stone cornices. There was not any- 
where a touch of the newness that made Halton Towers 
so objectionable to an art-lover. The furniture and 
decorations were as much softened and subdued by age 
as the lichen-covered outside walls. 

Valentine himself was at his best in his own house, 
also. There was an old-world courtesy about him that 
often seemed out of date in a modem drawing-room, 
but which was in perfect harmony with his home sur- 
roundings. One seemed to be transported a century 
back at Phayre-Leighton Hall. 

The party at the luncheon table, which was com- 
pleted by Captain Beresford and Major Eobinson — who 
always managed to get invited where there was good 
cheer and good company — was a very merry one. 
Valentine was the most genial of hosts, and Major 
Robinson told one good story after another. 

Captain Beresford related some of his social expe- 
riences in Dunchester since his arrival, and amongst 
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others his adventures at Weston Hall, one of the neigh- 
bouring county houses presided over by a lady called 
Mrs. Hopkins. One of his brother officers had asked 
him to go with him there to a garden party, to which 
an invitation had been sent to all the officers of their 
battery. He had said, ' I am afraid you won't enjoy it 
much, old chap ; it will be a very formal affair. Mrs. 
Hopkins is a regular grande dame, with the stately, 
freezing manner of the last century. I know you won't 
have a good time, but see me through it, like the good 
fellow you are.' 

After this preparation Captain Beresford had been 
somewhat surprised on his arrival at being introduced 
to a stout, red-faced lady, in a pale-blue jersey and a hat 
with white feathers. Her outward appearance was 
quite unlike that of the stately dame he had pictured. 
His astonishment increased when she greeted him with 
a jolly beaming smile and a dig in the ribs, saying, ' Lor ! 
now, I am glad to see yer.' She then turned to a very 
smart young woman, whom he had never seen before, 
and taking a hand of each of them led them up to a 
garden seat, and then, with the unique introduction, ' Sit 
down here, my dear, and this young man will talk to 
you,' deposited them on it and left them to amuse each 
other. Captain Beresford had done his best to obey his 
hostess's behest. He had talked with such good effect 
that Mrs. Hopkins, in passing the same seat an hour 
afterwards, had poked her parasol playfully at the smart 
young lady — whose name Beresford had not taken the 
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trouble to discover — and with an undisguised wink had 
said, ' Don't you believe a word he's saying to you, my 
dear!' 

* I suppose you were enlightened afterwards as to 
the fact that your hostess was Hopkins's cook before 
she became mistress of Weston Hall ? ' 

' Yes ; Blount told me after he had enjoyed his little 
joke in seeing my face of astonishment. But does Mrs. 
Hopkins always behave in that eccentric fashion ? ' 

* Always,' said Major Eobinson. 

* But how does Hopkins tolerate such behaviour ? 
He seemed to be a gentleman.' 

' He worships his wife,' said Valentine. * Did you 
not notice the pride and delight with which he gazes at 
her?' 

* It is a case of the infatuation of dotage,' said Major 
Robinson. * Hopkins had never been in love until, 
at sixty, he succumbed to the rubicund charms of his 
cook.' 

*But if he is infatuated other people are not,' 
continued Beresford. ^ Yet her garden was crammed 
with smart people, and with baronets and bishops and 
their wives.' 

' Her parties are the most popular in the county,' said 
Margaret; 'we were genuinely disappointed that we 
could not go yesterday.' 

* She is such a kind creature. I think that is why 
we all overlook her eccentricities,' Mrs. Fenwick ex- 
plained. 

H 
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* When was such an explanation not given for 
bowing down to Mammon?' cried Major Robinson. 
' Such a kind person ! Mrs. Sangazure excuses herself 
for taking up Mrs. Parvenu ; she is vulgar, but so kind, 
don't you know. " Curious entertainments Mrs. Hopkins 
gives, but then she is such a kind hostess," people re- 
mark. What a beautiful thing after all is man's nature ! 
It is quite touching to discover that it is not the Pom- 
mery or the old Madeira that Mrs. Hopkins and her kin 
lavish at their parties that prevail, but just the pure 
simple Milk of human kindness that is so popular ! ' 
Major Robinson had a sort of immemorial right of way 
to say anything. Mrs. Fenwick only laughed at this 
tirade and said : 

* It is extraordinary that Mrs. Hopkins has never 
attempted to improve her original manners and customs. 
It seems to me that she yearly exaggerates her cook-like 
habits.' 

' She is wise in her generation. She has enough 
sense to know that it is too late to make herself quite 
like the people she is ambitious to associate with. She 
divined that she would have a better chance by amusing 
them with her native vulgarity, and the result has 
proved her to be right. All her husband's old friends 
have taken her up, and she has made endless new ac- 
quaintances. She has succeeded in her foolish ambition,' 
said Major Robinson. 

'I cannot see that it is a foolish ambition,' said 
Beresford. ' I think people are quite right to try to 
improve their social position.' 
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^ All ambition is foolish,' replied the Major in his 
most didactic manner, *but social ambition is one of 
the most feeble of weaknesses. People spend their 
money and make themselves uncomfortable to gain — 
nothing. Between the position of the Prince of Wales 
and, shall we say, a crossing sweeper, there is always 
some one on one rung of the ladder below us that we can 
socially kick, and some one on the rung above who can 
kick us. Of what advantage is it to change one's base 
of operation to one or two steps higher?' 

' Because then one has an opportunity of revenging 
oneself on the people who have remained stationary and 
who once kicked us,' laughed Margaret. ' Mrs. Hopkins 
doubtless finds a holy joy in snubbing many people who 
were at first doubtful about condescending to know 
Mr. Hopkins's late cook.' 

' A noble revenge, worth any sacrifice ! ' said Valen- 
tine with a smile, as he rose from the table. ' Shall 
we adjourn to the hall and have some coffee ? I know 
Mrs. Fenwick will permit a cigarette there.' 

There was a large central hall at Phayre-Leighton, 
with dark oak-panelled walls reaching to the roof, 
covered with old family portraits and ancient armour. 
The sombre figure of the priest, that presently appeared 
in the surrounding gallery and in a few moments joined 
the party assembled below, was quite in keeping with 
the scene. Father Perry's own small house was in the 
park, a few hundred yards away, but a room adjoining 
the chapel, which was built on to the house, was appointed 
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to liis use, and he usually spent part of each day at the 
Hall. 

If Valentine had expected that Miss Fenwick's 
graciousness and charm of manner might go far to sub- 
due the antagonism of his priest, he must have been 
woefully disappointed. 

Margaret was well aware of the disfavour with which 
she was regarded in her possible capacity of Mrs. Phayre, 
and she did not scruple to show that she returned the 
dislike with interest, and as a personal matter. Very 
much acidulated ice is perhaps the truest description of 
her attitude towards Father Perry, whilst she adopted 
a cordiality in her manner towards Valentine that was 
as delightful to him as it was unusual. He was in the 
seventh Heaven of happiness that day. 

If Father Perry saw and understood all this, he did 
not appear to notice it. His manner never varied from 
the usual placid gentleness that characterised it. His 
gentle serenity in not appearing to see Miss Fenwick's 
scarcely veiled slights was as sublime, in its different 
way, as Major Robinson's imperturbability under the 
open insults by which Ida was always trying to pro- 
voke him to anger. 

Mrs. Fen wick, whose office it usually was to come 
to the rescue when all was not going smoothly, sug- 
gested to Valentine that it was too fine to stay indoors. 
Valentine approved of the suggestion, but amended it by 
asking if anyone would first like to go out on the roof 
to see a wonderful view of the surrounding country from 
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there. The ' anyone ' was so palpably meant to be 
Margaret in particular, that the others found them- 
selves with a great disinclination to climb the stairs, 
and Margaret herself accepted the invitation with a 
graciousness that she hoped would be exceedingly 
annoying to Father Perry. 

' Then the devil led her up into a high tower and 
said, All this will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down 
and v^orship me,' whispered Major Eobinson to Beres- 
ford. 

' All this will I give thee and worship thee into 
the bargain, you should say/ Beresford amended. 

Captain Beresford would have scorned any insinua- 
tion that he felt a single twinge of jealousy at being, in 
his turn, ignored by Margaret, but he, nevertheless, 
was considerably out of temper when she talked almost 
entirely to Valentine and left him out in the cold. It 
was not his way, however, to let any of this appear on 
the surface, in the unsophisticated way that Valentine 
showed his depression. If a woman did not seem to 
appreciate Captain Beresford according to his own 
standard, his first impulse was always to show marked 
appreciation of some one else. He therefore feigned 
an additional gaiety and cheeriness, and showed all the 
devotion of a lover to Ida, who was the only available 
young woman present. 

Ida's manner at any time would have made it a not 
very easy task to be lover-like towards her ; but that 
afternoon, devotion was unusually uphill work. She was 
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sulkier and more nnresponsive than ever, and was almost 
as rude in return for her companion's attempts at gal- 
lantry as she had before been to Major Robinson. 

Yet still Beresford persevered. When everyone 
went into the garden, he would not leave Ida's side. 
They strolled together down the quaint, formal terraces 
that gradually led to the river at one side of the 
house, and at the bottom they found a charming little 
boat, with gaily coloured cushions, moored to an old 
tree-stump that overhung the water. 

* What a pretty little boat ! ' Ida exclaimed, forget- 
ting her sulkiness for the moment. She stepped into it 
and established herself in the comfortable seat in the 
stem. 

Without waiting to ask her wishes on the subject, 
Beresford followed her, and after undoing the mooring 
pushed off from the bank, laughingly saying, ' Now you 
are at my mercy, milady ! I am going to run away with 
you and take you to my fortress on the river, like some 
knight of old ! ' 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE GATES OF HELL 

The only answer Ida vouchsafed to Beresford's laughing 
remark was one of her deepest scowls, and she resigned 
herself, with the worst grace in the world, to the row 
upon the river for which he had taken possession of 
her. She sat silently for many minutes, gazing at the 
water over the side of the boat, with a sullen frown, 
quite unheeding the charming scenery through which 
they were slowly passing. 

The Leigh is a lovely little river that joins the Dun 
a few miles below Phayre-Leighton Hall, its beauty 
here untouched by the factories of smoky Dunchester 
that pollute its waters soon after the union of the two 
rivers, and line the banks from there down to the sea. 
As he lazily rowed past groups of willows, by broad 
stretches of open, green meadowland, Beresford watched 
his companion's sullen downcast face with a faint smile 
of amusement, not caring to exert himself for the 
entert-ainment of one so unresponsive, now that there 
was no one near upon whom his seeming interest might 
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have good effect, and idly wondering how long Ida 
would let him row on without breaking the silence. 

The girl's dark eyes were raised to his at last so 
suddenly and with such keenness that he had no time 
to disguise the fact that he was laughing at her. 

* Tell me why you are so civil to me to-day/ she 
said sharply. * What is your object ? ' 

The question was so unexpected that for once 
Captain Beresford's presence of mind deserted him ; he 
could only stammer out something about not under- 
standing her. 

' Do you wish to make me believe you the fool you 
evidently take me for ? ' she asked rudely. * But you 
need not answer my question. I know. You think 
you will annoy Margaret by it.' 

Beresford attempted some words of denial, but she 
went on without heeding them. * Do you think I am 
taken in by your marvellously sudden desire for my 
society ? Do you think I do not know what a horrible 
penance you consider it to be alone here with me now ? 
And do you know why I allowed myself to come with 
you?' 

' I shall certainly not try to solve the problem,' he 
answered coldly. 

' I came because it amused me to know you were 
doing a thing you hated all for nothing. And it is all 
for nothing,' she ended triumphantly, *for Margaret 
will not care in the very least.' 

' You have very foolish and <jhildish notions,' said 
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Beresford, with the more severity that he was conscious 
she had correctly gauged his motives. * Why should I 
wish to annoy your sister ? ' 

'I think that one small reason is that everyone, 
sooner or later, wishes to annoy people who are never 
put out by anything,' she answered shrewdly. ' It is 
maddening to see anyone going through life with that 
stroked-cat appearance when you feel angry twenty 
times a day yourself. I would give a year of my life if 
I could make that hateful Major Robinson in a rage for 
once. How I would laugh at him and taunt him if I 
succeeded ! How I would throw his fine maxims and 
his philosophy in his teeth ! I dream of it sometimes/ 
she wound up vindictively. 

' Then let me give you a word of advice. Do not 
waste your energy in trying. You have no power to 
make Major Robinson angry.' 

'And I return your advice. Don't waste your 
energy in trying to make Margaret angry, because you 
will not succeed in that either.' 

' You are a very absurd child to persist in your 
ridiculous idea. Why should I have any desire to 
make your sister angry ? ' 

* Because you are angry yourself. Because you are 
jealous that she is talking to Valentine now. Because 
you are in love with her.' 

Beresford was really annoyed now. It was too 
aggravating that even this very disagreeable young girl 
should regard him as a victim to Miss Fenwick's 
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fascinations. And he meant it to be so entirely the 
other way ! 

' It is like one loving sister to have an exaggerated 
notion of the other's powers of conquest/ he said 
sarcastically. 'But in this case your partiality has 
blinded you. Miss Fenwick is doubtless a very 
handsome and irresistible young lady, but, beyond the 
ordinary admiration that every man must feel for her, 
I am delighted to be able to tell you that I am perfectly 
indifferent to her.' 

* That is not true,' Ida said slowly and deliberately. 
* Perhaps you are deceiving yourself, but you are not 
deceiving me. I know you are in love with her by the 
way you look at her. It is the same look that is in 
Valentine's eyes when he gazes at her — the same look 
that is in Major Robinson's eyes when he sees a dish of 
asparagus.' 

'You give Phayre and myself credit for very 
cannibalistic tastes,' said Beresford, with a laugh. * Do 
you think we should like to have Miss Fenwick 
delicately served up on toast with plenty of melted 
butter ? ' 

Ida was so intensely in earnest that she did not 
even smile at this picture of her sister ; she only said 
seriously : 

' You may laugh, but it is true all the same.' 

* You are only a foolish child,' said Beresford 
gravely, * but all the same, I do not wish you to remain 
with such a mistaken belief about my feeling for your 
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sister. So I am going to tell you something that I 
have never yet told anybody, although I dare say a great 
many people have guessed it, and I will trust you en- 
tirely to keep "it a secret. Your sister is less than 
nothing to me, but I do care very much for some one in 
the south, and my dearest wish is to marry her some 
day when I have enough for us to live upon. Now you 
know why I am entirely indiflferent to Miss Fenwick, 
and you must not think any more that, because I like to 
talk to her, I am over head and ears in love with her.' 

Ida listened, but she was unconvinced all the same. 
She was thinking, 'Poor some one in the south! If 
she cares for him, it is well for her she cannot see him 
here.' 

There was a long silence as they slowly drifted 
down the river, Beresford only occasionally dipping 
one oar or the other, to keep the boat in the middle of 
the stream. 

Ida was lost in thought. She was again gazing at 
the water over the side of the boat, and seemed quite 
unconscious of all her surroundings. After leaving be- 
hind it the well-wooded banks of the park of Phayre- 
Leighton, the river wound through a stretch of flat 
green meadowland with hardly a tree to break the 
monotony, and then again passed between densely 
wooded banks with no pathway through the thick 
dark greenery. Perhaps Beresford's thoughts were 
absent also. As he mechanically kept the boat's head 
straight he certainly did not notice that, between the 
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banks and trees that were shutting out the sunlight, 
the stream every yard ran swifter and swifter, until 
he was roused to the present by a loud sound of 
rushing water that seemed very near to them. He 
looked round, but a sharp bend in the river hid all 
but the next few yards of it from view. 

* What is that noise like falling water ? ' he asked 
Ida quickly. 

*Turn back at once, we are too near it already/ 
she cried in alarm. ' It is the waterfall beside the 
haunted mill." 

Beresford found that it was already too late to row 
back against the swiftly running current. Strain as 
he did every muscle to the* utmost, he could not even 
keep the boat stationary ; it lost ground every moment 
^nd slowly drifted down the river. There was no time 
to be lost in consideration. Beresford quickly decided 
that the only way out of their perilous position was 
to try to run the boat aground at the bend of the 
river. He once more turned it towards the dan- 
gerous waterfall, and there were a few moments of 
anxious suspense as he did his best to guide it to the 
shore. Then, as they were whirled past the sharp turn 
in the river bank, Beresford succeeded in grasping the 
thick branch of a tree that was growing there, and in 
clinging to it long enough to make the boat fast to it. 
He then sprang ashore and dragged the boat aground 
on the soft bank of the wood. 

Ida's face was very white as she tried to say lightly, 
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* You have not carried me away to your fortress, but 
you have rescued me from danger caused by my own 
carelessness. I had forgotten we were so near the 
waterfall. I have often heard Valentine say that he 
always keeps the key of the boathouse himself, in case 
any one unwittingly runs into this danger. I wonder 
how the boat came to be out to-day. Come and see 
what we have escaped.' 

Beresford helped her up the steep bank, and then 
she led him to a path which took them through the 
wood to a place below the mill, where a good view up 
the river could be had. 

Beresford inwardly breathed a thanksgiving that 
they were on dry land. 

A few yards below where they had left the boat the 
river fell in a miniature Niagara its entire width, and 
then went tossing and churning in an angry tumult 
of boiling foam among the huge boulders that were 
scattered -at the baae. After that the fall in the river 
bed became more precipitous, and all the volume of 
tumultuous water was gathered in one deep, swifbly flow- 
ing, narrow stream that rushed in smooth deadly depth 
far below the jutting ledges of rock that inclosed it, and 
then dashed with renewed fury and uproar on the rocks 
below. 

Beresford walked on to the overhanging ledge of 
rock at the side of the stream, and gazed for a few 
minutes far down at the water beneath, as though 
spell-bound by its swift, smooth rush through the narrow 
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opening. Ida followed hira, and without looking down, 
took hold of his arm and signed to him to come away. 
It was useless to attempt to speak above the roar of the 
waters. When they had retired a little way she said, 
with a shudder : 

'I could not bear to see you standing on that 
horrible place. Do you know that those two rocks are 
called "The Gates of Hell," and the people here say they 
are haunted by a pack of hounds that the devil sends 
from the dark wood which is behind where you are 
standing ? If you look too long into the water between 
" The Gates of Hell " you may hear theory of the hounds, 
and they seem to be in pursuit of you. Then abject 
fear seizes you, and you try to fly ; but you can see no 
way of escape except to leap over the river to the other 
ledge of rock, which looks so near, but which is really 
so far off that no man can jump the distance. Then 
you fall into the river between these cruel rocks, and the 
hounds are waiting for your lifeless body as it is dashed 
to pieces on the stones below.' 

She spoke in the solemn tones of a child telling 
some grim story that terrifies it. 

They were strolling towards a small house adjoin,- 
ingthe old watermill, and when they reached the garden 
they s^t down on a low stone wall surrounding it, 
where the noise of the falling water was softened by 
the distance, 

* And does history tell you if anyone has been done to 
death by the treacherous hell-hounds ? ' Beresford asked. 
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' The nailer's daughter was the last one killed by 
them,' Ida answered in a trembling voice, unconsciously 
drawing a little nearer to her companion. ' No one will 
live at the mill since it happened. Don't you see that 
it is almost a ruin ? ' 

Beresford had already noticed that the garden of 
the mill was overgrown with rank vegetation, the 
windows of the house were broken, the shutters drop- 
ping from their hinges, the great mill-wheel rotting 
and green with dark, slimy river growths. 

' Many years ago,'. Ida went on, * an old miller lived 
here who had two daughters. The elder was a pious, 
quiet, industrious girl, but she had no beauty ; and the 
younger one was pretty, but thoughtless and vain and 
lazy. Now there came to the little market town near, 
a young man as minister of a dissenting chapel there, 
and very soon the country people began to notice that 
every day his walk ended at the mill. The miller's 
elder daughter went regularly to chapel; she helped him 
with the poor, and he began to consult her in every- 
thing, and all the neighbours were agreed that it was 
evident he could not long do without her altogether, and 
that she was just the right sort of wife for a minister. 
And the miller's daughter loved him, oh ! I cannot 
describe to you how she loved him, and how happy she 
was when he came every day to talk to her, for she 
never noticed that, although he always talked to her, he 
was looking at her pretty sister all the time. Then at 
last, when she had begun to think that words must soon 
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be spoken that were to make her happy for ever, one 
day the young minister went to the miller and told him 
how he loved his younger daughter from the first, and 
it was all arranged and they were very soon to be 
married. The elder sister made no sign, but every 
summer evening when the minister used to come and 
make love to his betrothed, whilst the old man dozed on 
the settle in the kitchen, she would take up her sewing 
quietly and come and sit on one of the rocks called **The 
Gates of Hell," and look and look into the stream below. 

' One night the miller woke^and strolled into the 
garden, and sat upon the wall where we are sitting now. 
Presently the lovers came out, and they were so 
absorbed in their love-making and in each other that 
they noticed neither the miller nor his daughter on the 
rock below. Then the father saw them pass down the 
path, and they stopped near " The Gates of Hell," never 
heeding the quiet figure sitting there, and the young 
man gathered the girl in his arms and kissed her 
passionately again and again. At that moment, her 
sister, with a shriek that rang above the noise of the 
falling waters, gave one wild leap to reach the other 
rock, but she fell, as everyone who tries it falls, into the 
river, and the miller swore he heard the baying of the 
hounds as his daughter's corpse was torn to pieces on 
the rocks below. 

' The mill has been deserted ever since, for no one 
dare risk the fatal magic of the devil's hounds. But it 
seems to me that it is not only here that they pursue 
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one ; I think the names of the hellish pack must have 
been Hopeless Longing, Baffled Love, and Hate, and 
Jealousy, and Disappointment, and Despair. 

* Think of it ! ' she continued in passionate tones, 
* think of the anguish of it ! To see the eyes you 
worahipped always gazing, gazing at another's face, 
and only turning for one careless glance at you ! To 
see another conquering by the power of her beauty 
only, when you possessed everything else that could 
minister to the happiness of the man you loved ! To 
see her, perhaps, careless of the gift that would have 
been the breath of life to you ! Oh ! cannot you see the 
Hell-hounds that pursued her ? ' 

' You have a vivid imagination,' said Beresford, 
looking curiously at the young girl's flushed face and 
feverishly gleaming eyes. ' Who taught you the pangs 
of disappointed lovers ? ' 

' Experience,' she uttered abruptly, turning to Beres- 
ford with an impulsive gesture, and then looking blaukly 
ahead in hopeless, dry-eyed misery. ' I must tell some 
one or it will kill me. I have hidden it and trodden it 
down till I have sometimes thought I should go mad. 
And there is no one to help me. No one cares for me, 
not even my mother. You have told me how much you 
love some one, so perhaps you will understand, and at 
least it is something just to put it into words, and I 
know you will not laugh at me.' 

It was a strange confidence. A great wave of pity 
came over Beresford ; pity for this child who felt her- 
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self so bankrupt in love and sympathy that she chose 
him, a man and a stranger, to whom she was speaking 
alone for the first time, as a confidant of her troubles. 

He took the girl's hand in his, in very tender, 
brotherly fashion, and said gently : ' Laugh at you, my 
poor child ! Indeed, no. But I think a good deal 
of this must be the efiect of imagination. You look 
and seem much older than your years, but after all you 
are only a child. I expect you have been filling your 
brain with silly, romantic love stories, instead of attend- 
ing to French verbs and your piano. You have been 
in the drawing-room when you ought to have been 
in the schoolroom. You have been taken about to 
garden parties when you ought to have been romping 
on your lawn at home with children like yourself. I 
suppose you have met a man somewhere, who seemed 
like a Greek god in his tennis flannels, some stranger 
perhaps who has never noticed the little girl who 
worshipped him fi'om afar.' During this speech Ida 
had turned away quickly and petulantly. • 

' You are not exactly laughing at me,' she said, 
withdrawing her hand, ' but you do not believe in the 
reality of it all. It is no imagination, and it is no 
stranger that I worship.' 

Notwithstanding Captain Beresford's not very en- 
couraging manner of receiving her confidence, it seemed 
that, now the barrier of silence was broken, the girl 
must go on telling her grief. Without looking at him, 
as though it were only for the relief of words and not 
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in any hope of sympathy from her listener, she said, 
wearily and mechanically : * When he first came home 
I was quite a little child, and I did not see him often, 
but he was always gentle and good and kind to me. 
Then, as time went on, he began to come more and 
more often to Halton, and he used to talk to me and 
play with me. And very often he used to sing, and it 
seemed to me like the singing of an angel. And, at 
last, as I grew older, I found there was nothing I cared 
for but just his being there, and I was never so happy 
as when he was singing or I was playing to him. 
Music began to have a new meaning for me. I put all 
my mind and all my heart and all my love into my 
playing. But soon I noticed that when he was singing 
he sang to Margaret alone, and when I was playing he 
liked me to play on and on, only that he might have 
an excuse for silence, just to sit and look at her ; that 
even when he was talking to me he saw nothing but 
her face.' 

She paused for a moment, and Beresford said 
reflectively : * I should not have thought that Phayre 
would be the hero of a young girl's romantic dreams.' 
There was no need now to ask who was the * he ' of 
Ida's history. 

* I suppose because he is not good-looking ! ' she 
flashed out scornfully, turning to Beresford and looking 
with undisguised contempt at his goodly face and form. 
' You do not know how little a woman cares for mere 
good looks.' 

I 2 
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Beresford smiled indulgently. He felt half amnsed 
by and half pitifal of this child's emotion, which was 
so real a thing to her. 

She was gazing in front of her again, into the 
recesses of the wood, but she saw not its autumn 
glory of mingled green and gold, and presently she 
went on : 

; ' Then rage and jealousy filled my heart, and I did 
not know sometimes if I hated or loved him the most. 
But all the time the love was for him and the hate was 
for Margaret. It sometimes seems to me that I should 
like to kill her.' 

Beresford only regarded this as the foolish, impotent 
raving of a child, but he said, very gravely and re- 
provingly : ' Do you not think you are a very wicked 
girl as well as a very silly one to talk like that? 
Naturally, Phayre has never thought of you as anything 
but a child, and, naturally enough also, he wishes a 
beautiful woman like your sister to be his wife.' 

* Always this beauty ! this hateful beauty ! ' she 
interrupted passionately. ^ Is it not hard that one gift 
only should be of any value in winning love ? ' 

' It is a great gift, undoubtedly ; perhaps the 
greatest. But, pardon me, do you think you try to 
cultivate some others ? A man loves gentle words and 
womanliness and sweetness, and these are gifts that 
everyone may hope to attain.' 

* They are not possible for me ! ' she cried bitterly. 
' No one has cared to teach me their value, and it is too 
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late now. I shall always be an evil-tempered, ugly, 
unlovable creature that nobody cares for.' And at last 
she broke down into hysterical sobbing, much needed 
tears that too seldom came to her relief. As he thought 
of it afterwards, Beresford smiled at the idea of his 
position as comforter to this weeping girl, but at the 
time her grief and despair were so genuine, and his pity 
for her so great, that he thought only of playing the 
part of consoler as best he might. He spoke many 
sensible and gentle words to her, trying above all to 
convince her of her mother's affection for her, and by- 
and-by the girl's sobs grew less violent, and at last, 
when he said they must return to Phayre-Leighton at 
once, as the others would be anxious about them, she 
rose with a more softened expression than Beresford 
had ever seen upon her face, and dried her eyes as she 
turned to leave the mill garden. 

'I will try to conquer it,' she said almost humbly, 
* try to have a more sisterly feeling towards Margaret, 
and think of Valentine as a brother only. And I will 
try to believe that my mother, at least, cares for me.' 

They went back to where they had left the boat, and 
managed — Beresford walking along the bank with the 
mooring rope, and Ida keeping it, by means of an oar, 
from running into the bank— to bring it back higher 
up the stream, beyond the danger of the current, where 
they could safely return to it. They rowed back very 
silently, but Ida looked less unhappy since she had put 
her hidden trouble into words. They found the others 
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Btill in the garden at Phayre-Leighton, Margaret -sit- 
ting on the edge of the old grey stone fountain on 
the highest terrace, Valentine beside her talking with 
tender animation, and the rest of the party forming a 
group at a little distance. Strangely enough, Father 
Perry and Major Robinson always seemed pleased with 
each other's society, and Mrs. Fenwick did not appear 
to share, in any degree, her daughter's dislike to the 
priest. 

The truants were greeted by a chorus of inquiries 
as to the cause of their lengthened absence, and 
Beresford gave a history of the escape from the water- 
fall at the ruined mill. Valentine expressed great 
concern at the risk his friends had run. -The boat had 
been used the day before by a gardener, and he had 
entirely forgotten that it was not safely locked up in 
the boathouse as usual. 

Major Robinson did not fail to notice the much 
more friendly attitude shown by the pair on their 
return, and his keen eyes at once detected the traces of 
recent tears on Ida's face. It is, perhaps, unnecessary 
to say that he took the earliest opportunity of pumping 
Beresford on the subject, but there was, at least, one 
secret that Major Joshua Robinson was never within 
measurable distance of discovering. He never heard 
the history of Ida's confidence in the old mill garden. 

As Mrs. Fenwick was taking leave of her hosty he 
said to her in low tones, ' I am going to ask you to 
take me in at Halton from Saturday to Monday. I 
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have a special reason for wishing to be there early on 
Sunday/ 

' Of course you know we shall be delighted to have 
you/ Mrs. Fenwick answered with genuine warmth. 
' Major Joshua has just promised to come for the same 
time, and I was about to ask you also.' 

Valentine would have preferred to be without his 
friend, the Major, whose sharp eyes were sentries, too 
alert in emotional crises of life, on the day that his fate 
with Margaret was to be decided ; but nothing could 
do much to spoil his pleasure to-day. He felfc radiantly 
certain of what her answer would be. 

At that moment Major Robinson was saying to 
Margaret : 

* Has the sight of Phayre-Leighton made you decide 
upon being Mrs. Phayre, Margaret ? ' 

And she was answering coolly, * I don't know about 
Phayre-Leighton, but I think perhaps the sight of Father 
Perry has.' 
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CHAPTER X 

A CRUEL CONTRAST 

On the Saturday that was to be the last of the days of 
probation, Margaret returned from her usual morning 
ride earlier than usual, and on entering her bedroom 
rather quietly found her maid, a Frenchwoman named 
Fanchette, turning over the contents of her purse, which 
she had carelessly left on the dressing-table. As she 
caught sight of Miss Fenwick's figure in the glass, the 
woman hastily put down the purse, and pretended to 
be busily putting the table in order ; but it was too 
late. Margaret had distinctly seen what she was doing. 

* I have caught you reading my letters, Fanchette/ 
she said in an icy voice, ' but I did not know before 
that you were dishonest as well as dishonourable. I 
begin to suspect now that you know more than you 
choose to tell about my diamond bangle that dis- 
appeared so mysteriously ; and my mother has thought 
she missed money from her purse at different times.' 

Mrs. Fenwick and her daughters shared the maid's 
services amongst them. 

The Frenchwoman's cheeks flamed a dull red under 
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her swarthy skin, and she poured out words of indignant 
explanation. Margaret coldly stopped her torrent of 
language. ' I do not wish to hear any falsehoods/ she 
said. ' You had better help me to undress.' 

The maid's hands were trembling with rage as she 
undid the fastenings of the habit and afterwards poured 
out the warm water for a bath. ' You may come back 
in a quarter of an hour to brush my hair/ was the next 
cold command. 

When she returned, Miss Fenwick was lying on a 
low, broad couch, after her bath, attired in a soft white 
dressing gown. On at least three or four days out of 
the seven it was her custom to lie there for hours after 
her ride, occasionally skimming the pages of a novel, 
more often doing nothing, idly luxuriating in the 
pleasurable sense of perfect rest after exercise. 

The maid silently undid the heavy plaits of shining 
dark hair, and mechanically combed and brushed until 
even her well-accustomed arms were aching before Miss 
Fenwick dismissed her. Perhaps the latter might not 
have so thoroughly enjoyed the soothing process if she 
could have seen the vindictiveness expressed in the 
woman's face as she wielded the heavy brush. Her air 
and gestures made it look like some instrument of 
torture that she was using. Before leaving the room 
she again attempted to explain, but Margaret only an- 
swered by a contemptuous gesture of dismissal. At 
this moment Ida was passing the room, and heard some- 
thing of what was going on. 
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' May I come in, Margaret ? * she called out, and 
then, when she was inside the room, she added, ' What 
is the matter with Panchette ? She looked positively 
murderous as she passed me in going out. What have 
you been saying to her ? ' 

* Only accusing her of being a thief. People are 
generally angry at being told the truth.' 

* Has she really been stealing something ? ' !f da 
asked in astonishment. 

^ She had my purse open as I came into the room, 
and mother has often missed money out of hers. I 
shall have her room searched on Monday. I think it is 
quite likely she stole the diamond bangle I lost a few 
weeks ago.' 

The Frenchwoman had lingered near the door, and 
was stealthily listening in the corridor, where Margaret's 
clear, cold voice was distinctly audible. She shook her 
fist in the direction of the open door and then re- 
treated, muttering angrily as she went, but not before 
she had heard Ida saying, ' I think you are rather hard 
upon her. Perhaps she was only looking into your 
purse out of curiosity, after all. ' 

Ida went to the foot of the couch and looked at her 
sister in silence for a few moments — at the rich dark 
eyes dreamy with the languor of repose ; at the dusky 
hair falling in careless waving masses over the yellow 
cushions, over the white robe she wore, and then she 
said, in reluctant admiration, almost as though the 
words were^wrung^unwillingly from her : 
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* How handsome you are, Margaret ! But how 
cruelly you misuse the power it gives you.' 

Margaret betrayed no pleasure at tliis spontaneous 
tribute to her charms. She was not vain, as a less 
undeniably beautiful woman might have been. She 
accepted her beauty as a fact that needed no confirma- 
tion of admiration from others to prove its existence. 
She replied to Ida's last words only. 

' And for what do you presume to condemn the use 
to which I put my power, as you call it ? ' she asked 
sarcastically. 

* For many things, but particularly for your treat- 
ment of Valentine,' Ida answered earnestly. 

Since her conversation with Captain Beresford, Ida 
had made many good resolutions. She recognised more 
clearly the utter hopelessness of her affection, and she 
had been schooling herself to the unalterable fact of 
Valentine's love for Margaret. Her love had a suf- 
ficient element of unselfishness in it to make her wish 
to see Valentine happy in his own way, now that she 
too plainly saw that he would never be happy in hers. 
It was torture to her to see him suffering from the 
wilful coldness of the woman he adored ; it might be 
more tolerable to see him happy in her smiles. 

' It is true that you were everything that is delight- 
ful to him the other day at Phayre-Leighton, but I 
know that in all probability you will hardly speak to 
him when he comes to-day. Oh, Margaret ! * she ex- 
claimed passionately, kneeling down beside the couch 
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and putting her cheek against one of her sister's soft 
white hands, ^ you are very strong in your beauty and 
your charm. As you are strong be merciful.' 

Margaret rashly concluded that her mother had been 
talking to Ida on this subject, and the idea annoyed 
her exceedingly. 

She withdrew her hand sharply from the other's 
caress, and with lips so tightened that all the soft beauty 
of their curves was gone, said tauntingly : 

* Valentine has a warm partisan in you, my sweet 
sister. Why do you not try to console him for my 
cruelty yourself ? I have often thought it was a part you 
would only be too willing to play — if it were possible.' 

Ida started to her feet. She was stung almost to 
madness by the words and tone ; they had undone, in 
a moment, all the good resolutions and softened thoughts 
that had been the result of her talk with Captain 
Beresford. The devil's hounds of Hate, and Jealousy, 
and Rage were again in full cry in her poor untutored 
heart, 

*You dare to insinuate that I am in love with 
Valentine ? ' she cried furiously. * Then I tell you 
it is a lie — a base, malicious falsehood ! ' She would 
have died sooner than betray her secret to Margaret's 
mocking eyes. * If I cared for him in that way, do you 
think I would wish you to be kind to him ? Would I 
not rather rejoice in conduct that might turn his heart 
from you ? Whatever the end of his love for you may be, 
be sure that I will never play the part of consoler ! ' 
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*I am quite sure of it also,' Margaret answered 
contemptuously. *I merely said you would like the 
part.' 

' And why should you be sure of it ? ' Ida asked. 
' How do you know what might happen after you were 
graciously pleased to be done with Valentine ? Why 
should you regard it as an impossibility that his heart 
should turn to me, some day, when he might have for- 
gotten you, and when I am older— an impossibility that 
I should console him ? ' 

The only answer Margaret gave was to rise slowly 
from her couch, with a little mocking smile upon her 
lips, to take Ida by the hand and lead her to a long 
glass that reflected the tall figures of both the sisters — 
the same looking-glass, but what different reflections ! 

Margaret's eyes were fixed on herself first, and Ida's 
unwillingly followed them. They travelled over the 
slight, graceful figure in its flowing robes of clinging 
white, every line a curve of gracious beauty, to the small 
head, so proudly carried; over the perfect contour of 
cheek and chin, the lovely lips parted with a smile of 
scornful triumph, showing the gleam of the white teeth 
between ; over the flashing dark eyes with their curling, 
upturned lashes ; over the hair clustering in graceful 
waves on the low, white brow ; and then they turned 
to — Ida. 

It was a cruel contrast, more cruel by far than 
Margaret's worst treatment of Valentine ; but it was 
almost as unwittingly done. She had been beautiful all 
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her life. How could she know the bitter humiliation, 
the crushing, impotent sense of inferiority that a very 
plain woman feels in comparing herself with a beautiful 
one? 

* Do you believe now/ she said slowly, * that you 
could ever console Valentine for the loss of me ? ' 

Ida dashed aside the hand that had led her to the 
looking-glass, and spoke in slow, quiet tones of concen- 
trated hate, that were ten times more bitter than any 
outburst of rage would have been. 

' I should like to see the beauty you boast of wither 
and bum up before my eyes,' she said. ' If I spoke for 
a day I could not find words enough to tell you how I 
hate you, you mocking, cold-hearted fiend ! ' 

With a tremendous effort of self-restraint she con- 
trolled herself to walk quietly out of the room, whilst 
Margaret turned lightly away from her looking-glass 
and settled herself again to half-dreamy repose upon 
her couch. 

' The child is quite melodramatic,' she said to her- 
self, with a smile that was now an indulgent one. * It 
was a good thing there was not any of the vitriol handy 
that those horrid Frenchwomen are so fond of throwing 
at people. In her present mood my sweet young sister 
would be quite capable of giving practical effect to her 
desire to see my good looks bum up before my eyes.' 
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CHAPTER XI 



IN Ida's bedroom 



To anyone who has a belief in the nobler attributes still 
to be found in fallen humanity, nothing can be more 
painful than the spectacle of a human being who has, 
for the time being, been degraded by any sort of passion 
to the level of a brute ; to see the wolf and the tiger 
which, it is said, are in every man's nature, overriding 
the God-like better part. 

A believer in humanity would have been saddened 
and shocked could he have followed Ida Pen wick to her 
own bedroom, after her interview with Margaret, and 
watched her there after she had shut and locked the 
door. 

The majority of girls of her age would have relieved 
their feelings by an outburst of hysterical tears — tears 
of anger, if not of grief, but tears nevertheless, which 
would have had the effect of soothing somewhat the 
vindictive feelings induced by such a scene of humilia- 
tion as Ida had just gone through. But this young 
girl strode up and down the room dry-eyed, giving way 
to a paroxysm of unrestrained rage and fury. 
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These fits of passion, which she had indulged in 
unchecked almost from infancy, had grown to be 
attacks that approached mania. She flew about the 
room with clenched hands, and lips that were lifted to 
show her teeth, in the snarl of some savage animal. 
She beat her head against the wall ; she bit her arm 
until the sharp white teeth made cruel marks in the 
soft flesh, but, in her madness, she was quite un- 
conscious of the pain. 

It was, for the moment, a purely animal rage, the 
blind fury of some maddened creature whose only 
impulse is to destroy ; the unreasoning fury of the bull 
that tramples and tosses the flag of the toreador when 
the man is out of reach of his cruel hoofs and horns. If 
there had been any helpless living creature in her way 
it might have fared ill with it, but as there was not, Ida 
looked round for some inanimate thing on which to 
wreak her passion. Her eyes fell on a gaily striped 
counterpane that was spread upon her bed ; and, per- 
haps because it was the prettiest thing to be seen at 
the moment, and because she loathed every pretty thing 
for the sake of the living beauty that had triumphed 
over her, she rent and tore it, and desisted not until it 
was lying in shreds upon the floor. The mad paroxysm 
of passion still raging unappeased, she again looked for 
another object on which to wreak it. 

On her writing table there was a framed likeness of 
Margaret, taken at the age of thirteen, which had been 
one of Ida's most cherished childish possessions. But 
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now she broke the glass and roughly tore the photograph 
from its frame, and then she sat down at the table and, 
with hands clutching her hair, looked at the fair picture 
with eyes that glared with fury and with hate. 

Margaret had been beautiful even at that age, which 
is apt to be the most awkward and angular of a girl's 
life. There was even then an expression of scornful 
self-assurance, the assurance of acknowledged beauty 
on the youthful face. This, and the hair still unconfined, 
still untortured into the plaits and puffs of womanhood, 
made this semblance so like that she had seen in the 
looking-glass a few minutes before, that, as she gazed, 
fuel was added every moment to Ida's vindictiveness. 

* You may look at me with those scornful eyes,' she 
said, speaking to the portrait as though it were a 
sentient thing, ' but remember that the beauty you are 
so proud of is very fleeting. Soon your eyes will be 
dim, your cheeks furrowed, your beautiful dark hair 
bleached and scanty. And then, at last, the cruel 
worms will feast upon it — upon your beauty, your 
beauty ! If I see you then, how I shall laugh in think- 
ing of to-day ! and who knows how soon the end may 
come ? Young women are cut off in a moment every 
day, and why not you, my beautiful sister ? An accident 
even might kill the beauty, and that would be for you 
a crueller — a living death. Let me see how you would 
look if certain things were to befall you.' With a 
small pair of scissors she scored and seamed the lovely 
rounded cheeks and low smooth brow in the photograph ; 

K 
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she put the sharp points through the handsome, languid 
eyes, and behold I in a moment the portrait was trans- 
formed from that of a beautiful girl into a grotesque 
and loathsome caricature of humanity. 

Then Ida laughed aloud, and her laugh was more 
unpleasant than her rage had been. Without taking 
her eyes oflF the disfigured photograph, she sat in silence 
with a strange smile on her lips, still clutching her hair, 
without a movement. 

Some one knocked at the door and said that Mrs. 
Fenwick wished to know if she was coming down to 
luncheon, and without stirring, Ida called out that she 
had a headache and did not wish to be disturbed. 

The long afternoon wore away, and still she sat 
there, dry-eyed, vindictive, thinking, thinking, till, 
about five o'clock, she was roused by the sound of wheels 
upon the gravel outside, and of an arrival in the hall 
below. Then she got up, and placing the mutilated 
photograph inside the fender, put a match to it and 
watched it curl up with the heat and slowly burn until 
the only trace remaining was a little heap of ashes, 
which she scattered with a breath. Having removed as 
much as possible all other traces of the havoc she had 
wrought in the room, she smoothed her ruflSed hair, and 
quietly opening the door, crept softly out on the corridor 
and halfway down the front staircase, where there was 
a large window with a low deep sill, looking out on the 
garden. In times of depression this had always been a 
favourite haunt of Ida's. She would sometimes sit for 
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hours in the comer of the window-seat, hidden from 
view by the heavy curtain, and look out at the trees 
and flowers and cloudfe, weaving all a young girl's fancies 
as she gazed. 

To-day she softly drew aside the curtain and en- 
sconced herself in the corner, but she did not look at the 
fair scene outside. All her faculties were concentrated 
upon listening to what was passing in the hall below. 
There was the cheery, homely sound of clinking tea-cups 
— for the hall at Halton was used as a sitting-room — the 
sound of laughter, of voices talking. Mrs. Fenwick's 
voice and Margaret's and another, whose tones Ida always 
seemed to hear above the others, that she could always 
hear in the most crowded room, melodious and quiet and 
high-bred though they were. 

Then, after a time, there was the sound of the piano 
in the hall being opened, and the same pure tenor tones 
floated upwards as Valentine sang Schubert's serenade. 
How well Ida could picture him as he sang it ! Looking 
at Margaret all the time, with the love-light in his eyes 
that never upon this earth would fill them for her ; his 
face in every line repeating the words that his voice was 
singing, ' Liebchen, komm zu mir ! ' There was a pause 
of low, murmuring conversation, and then again the sil- 
very voice rang out in Swinburne's passionate love- words : 

Ask nothing more of me, sweet, 
All I can give you, I give. 
Heart of my heart, were it more. 
More would be laid at your feet. 

K 2 
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Ida listened with beating heart, and hands that were 
clenched to keep down the storm of anger and jealousy 
that was overwhelming her, as Ihe thrilling, tender, 
passion-fraught voice sang on, until the final words : 

Mine is the heart at your feet, 
Here that must love you to live, 

when she roughly dashed aside the concealing curtain 
and fled upstairs, as though to escape from the voice 
that enslaved while it enraged her. 

She passed her own room this time and went on to 
her mother's. The door was open , and there was a sound 
of some one moving within, and as she came near the door 
Ida thought she saw Fanchette very hurriedly close 
a drawer in the dressing-table. She dismissed any 
suspicion as to the haste of the very natural action,- 
however, as having only been engendered by Margaret's 
remarks of the morning. Ida quickly returned to her 
own bedroom, and kept the door open until she saw the 
Frenchwoman go through the door leading to the back 
staircase, and then she again went to her mother's room 
and stayed there for some time with the door shut. 

After this she returned to her seat behind the curtain 
in the staircase window, and patiently waited and 
listened again to the sounds below. 

The singing was over now, and there was only an 
undistinguishable hum of conversation. Presently she 
could hear Mrs. Fen wick speaking as she went towards 
the drawing-room, and then the drawing-room door was 
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shut, and Ida knew that Valentine and Margaret were 
alone. There was no need to strain her ears as she did 
to hear his footsteps on the thick soft carpet ; her every 
instinct told her that the moment they were alone he 
would go nearer to Margaret ; and then she imagined, 
with a new torturing pang every moment, the love-words 
that she had heard sung being said in spoken words not 
less passionately uttered. 

Yet still she waited and listened. 

Again there was a sound of wheels upon the gravel, 
and a minute after Major Robinson's cool, clear voice 
greeted the others in the hall. 

Presently, from her hidden corner, Ida saw her sister 
slowly come upstairs, then Mrs. Fen wick, and finally the 
two men together. And then she quietly went down- 
stairs to the dining-room, where the butler was giving 
some final touches to the flowers upon the dinner table. 

^ I am not coming down to-night, Cripps,' she said ; 
* send a tray with some dinner to my bedroom ; very 
little, and anything you like.' 

' Very little, and anything you like,' Cripps repeated 
to himself in wonderment, as he went towards his 
pantry to execute the order. * And her so particular, 
and liking such a lot to eat as a general rule. Now 
what can be up with Miss Ida ? ' 

As soon as the man had left the room, Ida quickly 
took a small bottle from her pocket and emptied the 
contents into a bottle of wine that was standing on the 
sideboard, and then quickly but quietly returned to her 
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bedroom. She only waited until the tray of food had 
been brought up, before locking the door and putting 
on a dressing-gown. 

Her mother came to the door, and anxiously asked 
if she were well enough to come down to dinner, and she 
answered, without opening it, that she had everything 
she wanted and only wished to sleep. She had had no 
food since breakfast, yet she left that on the tray almost 
untasted, and she made no attempt to sleep afterwards, 
but paced up and down her room restlessly and un- 
tiringly. 

There was the sound of footsteps at last, and the 
shutting of Margaret's door ; and then silence as the 
whole household was wrapt in slumber. 
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CHAPTER XII 

CONCERNING WOODCOCK AND WINE 

Margaret had had a very pleasant day. Other people's 
heroics — by which term she designated any betrayal of 
emotion, even though it might be the anguish of a life- 
time — always amused her, and gave her a soothed, 
complacent sense of superiority to their weaknesses and 
follies. The wish she had expressed to Valentine, that 
she were able to feel some emotion, did not include any 
desire to be disturbed by gusts of ill temper or jealousy. 
She had some faint yearning to experience the rapture 
of love or the excitement of ambition, without any wish 
for the pangs of the one or the despairing failures of 
the other. 

Ida's outburst of anger furnished her sister with 
ample entertainment for the afternoon. She left her 
mother to a solitary luncheon and had a little repast in 
her bedroom, afterwards spending the time on her sofa, 
pleasantly musing on events past and to come, with an 
occasional smile of amusement crossing her face. She 
summoned enough energy to allow Fanchette to plait 
her hair and put on a tea-gown of dead unrelieved white 
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stuff, the severe simplicity of which only a perfect form 
and face would have ventured upon, and had established 
herself in a low chair by the hall fire in time for 
Valentine's arrival. 

Then had come one or two delightful hours. Even 
to an unemotional woman there must always be a cer- 
tain gratification in receiving worship, in the unwavering 
homage of any man whom she admires and likes, though 
she does not love him. There was no need for Valentine 
to sing passionately, 'All I can give you I give.' She 
was absolutely certain of it without the outpouring of 
it in every tone of his voice, in every line of his eager, 
moved face ; yet it was pleasant enough to hear and 
see the truth expressed. Then, when Mrs. Fenwick 
left them, it was amusing to parry his more ardent 
advances, to know that he would have given half he 
possessed at that moment for the privilege of a hand- 
clasp ; to see th^ bafiled, blank expression that clouded 
his face when she laughingly refused to give him a hint 
as to what her decision might be to-morrow. 

Major Robinson found his fair pupil with a greater 
glow upon her face than he had ever seen there, a glow 
which might have maSe Captain Beresford believe that 
the iceberg was melting after all ; but the Major knew 
perfectly well that it was not the warming sun of love, 
but the unfertilising beams of gratified power, that 
shone there. 

As she went upstairs to be again arrayed for dinner, 
gaily humming the air of the last song Valentine had 
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been singing, with a flush not often seen on her coldly 
placid face, could any one have seen the two, she formed 
a dramatic contrast to the hidden figure that she was 
passing in all unconsciousness — the hidden figure with 
the unattractive face distorted with sullen lines of 
jealousy and despair. 

With Margaret in this genial mood, with Mrs. 
Fenwick gratified by her daughter's cordial attitude 
towards Valentine, with Valentine almost assured of 
acknowledged happiness to-morrow, and with Major 
Robinson's invariable cheerfulness, the party of four that 
sat down to dine at the small round table — drawn away 
from the window now that the late September evenings 
were chilly — had not a single element in it to disturb 
its perfect enjoyment. 

' No one, with the possible exception of her mother, 
thought of poor Ida, and her absence was always some- 
what of a relief, even to Mrs. Fenwick, as it was im- 
possible to know when some childish freak of temper 
might cause an awkwardness in the situation. Major 
Hobinson was able to monopolise Mrs. Fenwick with 
his favourite dinner-table gastronomical talk, to which 
she was always an attentive and apparently sympathetic 
listener, whilst Valentine was delighted to have un- 
disturbed possession of Margaret's attention. 

Very soon, however, the. Major's quick eyes noted 
that Valentine refused one after another of the dishes 
that were passed to him. At first he put the abstinence 
down to love ; he thought the poor sentimentalist was 
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finding sustenance in the glances of his lady-love 
instead of supporting himself on the solid nutriment of 
* filets de bcBuf ' and woodcock. 

' Are you actually refusing woodcock, Phayre ? ' he 
said, ' and woodcock a month eariier than one expects 
to see them ? ' 

' Even so,' answered Valentine, with a smile. 

* The first woodcock of the famous Halton breed ! ' 
' Exactly.' 

Then*, the Major thought of another reason for the 
abstinence. 

* This is not Friday,' he said, ' but I suppose it is 
one of the extra days of semi-starvation that are shoved 
in to complete the ruin of the digestive apparatus of all 
you holy Romans.' 

* It is one of the Ember days,' Valentine said, with 
another smile. He never did more than smile at the 
Major's attacks upon the outworks of his Faith. It was 
only when Major Robinson's sacrilegious hands began 
to rend the veil from the inner Holy of Holies, when he 
began to talk what he himself called common sense, and 
Valentine Phayre called blasphemy, that he prepared 
to do battle for his religion and show his disapproval 
and disgust. 

' And upon how little have you supported life to- 
day ? ' the inquisitive questioner continued, without the 
smallest hesitation. ' What had you for breakfast ? ' 

' A slice of dry toast and a cup of tea,' Valentine 
answered good-humouredly. 
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' And for luncheon ? ' 

' As much as I could eat of anything except meat.' 

* And how much may you eat to-night, and what ? ' 

* A slice of bread or toast and some cheese/ 

' Stupendous slavery ! ' ejaculated the Major. ' I had 
always believed that Tommy Atkins was the greatest 
slave in England, but even he can call his stomach his 
own when he is not put on short rations for misconduct. 
And here you are, and I suppose the rest of the free- 
bom British Romanists, resigning yourselves to a con- 
stantly recurring punishment for no offence. It is 
hardly to be believed in this enlightened century ! ' 

' You see I have taken the shilling and- enlisted 
under the banner of my Church, and I am as much 
bound in honour to obey the orders of my officers as 
Tommy Atkins was to obey you. You would not have 
me be a deserter, surely?' 

' Would I not ! If you only knew how much better 
dishonour is than discomfort,' said the Major earnestly. 

' I cannot understand the principle of the thing, 
either. If you fast with an idea of overcoming the 
mortal sin — as you call it — of gluttony, you are going 
on a wrong system altogether. At this moment I 
know you are committing the sins of greed and envy, as 
you watch me eat this woodcock which you are hunger- 
ing for, whilst you crumble a bit of dry bread which 
nearly chokes you. As I begin it, I also love wood- 
cock, but with the chastened fervour of assured pos- 
session, not with your strong hopeless yearning for 
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something longed for, but out of reach. As I gradually 
make it all my own/ he continued, as he slowly 
masticated a piece of toast flavoured with the trail, 
* my love of the bird settles down to a gentle, placid 
liking, and now that I have finished it, memory and 
experience tell me that woodcock is a desirable thing ; 
but I have ceased to feel with every fibre of my being 
that it is the one joy of life worth possessing, as you 
are feeling now.' 

* I entirely disclaim any feeling that a woodcock is 
the one thing in life worth possessing, even at this 
supreme moment of hunger,' said Valentine, as he 
looked into Margaret's eyes for an answering smile of 
amusement. 

Margaret smiled but said nothing. She never 
joined in any discussion for or against Valentine's 
beliefs. His religion was a subject that was tacitly 
tabooed by the Fenwicks. Major Robinson had no 
scruples of that sort. 

' I quite admit the wisdom of the priests in their 
exactions,' he went on ; * their aim is not to cure a folly 
— their power and occupation would be gone. They 
prefer to keep a man always sinning in a half-hearted 
fashion and again repenting. They know quite well 
that renunciation never yet radically cured sin. Satiety 
alone can do that. The method of the sweet-stafF 
dealer with his new errand boys. If I wished to cure 
a man of too great a liking for — woodcock, I should 
give him a second helping. As Ida is not here to be 
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contaminated by my bad example, I will practically 
illustrate my theory. Bring back the woodcock, if you 
please, Cripps. You will observe that I am eating 
perfunctorily, the zest of true enjoyment is gone. By 
the time I have finished this second woodcock, I shall 
loathe the former fascinations of the bird. I am now, 
for to-day, a more willing anchorite than St. Simeon 
Stylites. A feast of Lucullus would find me adamant 
to its attractions.' When the Major was once launched 
in the swing of one of his opinions it was hopeless to 
attempt to interrupt him. 

As he paused for a moment, Valentine had an 
opportunity to say, ' But you entirely mistake the whole 
principle of the thing, Robinson. It is not to cure any 
special sin of greediness, or because the eating of flesh 
meat is intrinsically sinful, that we refrain from it on 
certain days. It is simply to show our obedience to the 
commands of our Church, and as a small act of self- 
denial.' 

And then, to change the subject, he said, ' By-the- 
by, I have never told you, Major, that I met a man in 
Paris who said he knew you years ago, before you went 
to India. He said you were Major of Field Artillery 
at the time at Garfield. His name was Parker.' 

'I remember him. Did he give me a character 
that one might like to hear ? ' asked the Major, with a 
sly twinkle in his eye. 

* Well — not exactly. He had some grievance about 
a funeral, which T did not quite understand.' 
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*I will tell you about it. This man Parker was 
Major of a regiment of Artillery Volunteers, and one of 
his men, who had been a gunner in former days, died, 
and of course they were inspired to give him a mili- 
tary funeral. They had a few guns, which had been 
handed over to them because they were out of date and 
liable to burst if fired, but no gun-carriages. Parker 
wrote to ask me to lend him a gun-carriage for the 
funeral, saying that he could hire some cab-horses 
and send them to the barracks for it. I did not feel 
inclined to oblige him, so I declined briefly, but 
as civilly as I could, and somehow he was terribly 
offended.' 

' How did you decline ? ' asked Margaret. * Do you 
remember?' She felt some curiosity to know Major 
Robinson's idea of civility. 

* I remember perfectly,' he answered, with a grin of 
intense enjoyment. * I wrote : " Dear sir, — I think you 
have made a slight mistake in sending your letter to 
me. I am a Major in her Majesty's service, and not an 
undertaker. The gun-carriages of the Royal Artillery 
are made to carry guns, and not volunteer corpses. — 
Yours, &c." Now what could any reasonable man find 
to object to in that ? Yet this ass Parker got fright- 
fully angry, quoted the red-book, threatened to write 
to the War OflSce, and altogether made himself most 
objectionable. He simmered down in time, however.' 

* What is that horrid-looking decoction that Cripps 
poured into your glass at the beginning of dinner, 
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Margaret ? ' he suddenly asked. ' I am not surprised 
you have never touched it.' 

* It is the only nice wine Ihave ever come across,' 
Margaret answered with a laugh. ' I tasted it for the 
first time at the Egertons' the other day, and mother 
got some, and I have had a little every day since. It 
is a tonic wine, and has heaps of iron in it. It is 
delightfully sweet, too. Won't you taste it ? ' 

* What do you take me for ? ' said the Major with a 
shudder. ' Sweet with heaps of iron in it ! And this is 
the end of all my lectures on the cultivation of taste ! 
I am afraid I must now regard your case as hopeless.' 

' Nevertheless, it is delightful,' said Margaret, for 
the first time drinking some of her wine. She paused 
after the first sip, and looked doubtfully into her glass, 
and Major Robinson said, mockingly, ^Judging by 
your face, I should say it is not so delightful as you 
imagine.' 

'Quite; I like it immensely,' said Margaret with 
decision, and she bravely drank the rest of the wine, 
although she made a somewhat wry face in doing so. 

* Let me taste it,' said Valentine. He was prepared 
to regard as nectar anything that Margaret approved 
of, but even his partisanship failed in passing judgment 
on the ' tonic wine.' 

' It has a most extraordinary taste,' he said ; * to 
speak candidly, I think it has gone bad since it was 
opened.' 

' I think so, too,' said Margaret, ' but I would not 
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own it, in the face of Major Robinson's contempt of 
my favourite beverage. We will tell Cripps to open 
another bottle, and then you will be able to give it a 
fair trial.' 

And then Valentine pronounced it to be the most 
delicious beverage he had ever tasted, and declared his 
intention of drinking it, and it only, for the rest of his 
days. Oil that evening Marsala would have been to 
him like old Madeira, and ' Tent ' as '47 port. 

As soon as the ladies had retired, Major Robinson 
returned to the subject of the Catholic fast days. He 
was now replete, and it was therefore a dramatic and 
pleasant contrast to remember that Valentine was 
hungry. 

* People are fond of arguing,' he began again, ^ that 
the sense of taste is the lowest of the senses, in which 
case the mortification of it ought to be the smallest of 
penances. On fast days, why do you not also renounce 
the gratification of the senses you exalt ? Deny your- 
selves the sound of music, the scent of flowers, the 
sight of beautiful things ? I have heard heretic parents 
protest against allowing dainty fare to be a reward or 
coarse fare a punishment, on the plea that it was 
makiug a low instinct of too much importance. But I 
suppose a long course of monkish feasting has made 
your Church less refined.' 

* I cannot argue to-night,' said Valentine. His 
only desire was to stop the Major's disquisition, and go 
to the drawing-room. But the latter continued to sip 
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his port with aggravating slowness, utterly ignoring the 
young man's restivene/SS and attempts to go — attempts 
which could only have been successful by a display of 
rudeness to his companion of which Valentine was 
incapable. It seems so utterly untrue to nature— I 
mean the nature of the youth of to-day — that I hesitate 
to write it, but it is nevertheless true, that this singular 
young man sometimes did things he did not wish to do, 
for the sake of eourtesv. 

All his reward when he was released at the end of 
half an hour was the remark : 

* I have turned myself, for a season, into a moral 
fish-day for your benefit, Valentine. As it is an Ember 
day, I thought you would like a small additional 
penance in being kept here so long.' Poor Valentine's 
Ember day did not end even with this. He looked in 
vain for Margaret's white dress in the drawing-room. 
Mrs. Fenwick was alone. 

In answer to his glance of inquiry, she said, 
* Margaret asked me to say good-night for her. She 
was so sleepy that she could not sit up any longer, and 
I know Major Joshua will be happier if I say good- 
night also, and leave you free to go to the billiard- 
room.' 

With the most beautifully candid selfishness the 
Major always declined to play whist at Halton on any 
evening except Sunday, notwithstanding Mrs, Fenwick's 
love of the game. On every other day he had his 
afternoon rubber at his club, and he preferred the gentle 
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exercise of billiards, to the brain-work of whist, during 
the process of digestion. 

He said good-night to Mrs. Fenwick with alacrity, 
and carried Valentine oflF to the billiard-room. The 
latter was well content to play ; he felt too excited by 
the thoughts of the next day to care for sleep, and yet 
too absent-minded to play decently. The Major was so 
well pleased at winning both the games and Valentine's 
money that he broke another rule and played until the 
small hours of the morning. 

At last, satiated with triumph and with gain, he sug- 
gested a retirement for the night. They put out the lights 
(the servants having left all they wanted and gone to bed 
hours before) and went quietly upstairs, to cause no dis- 
turbance to the sleeping household. They separated at 
the top of the front staircase, Major Robinson's room 
being in one direction and Valentine's at the other end 
of the corridor. 

But it was hours instead of minutes before Valentine 
reached his bedroom. As he passed Margaret's room 
he turned towards it with all the tenderness of a lover, 
to picture the fair form of his beloved wrapped in 
peaceful slumber, and with all the fervour of faith to 
breathe a prayer for her safety, when he saw that a thin 
cloud of smoke was rising from underneath the door and 
slowly filling the corridor with the pungent, acrid smell 
of burning. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

ON THE CORRIDOR 

This was no time to hesitate or think of conventionality. 
Valentine only waited for one moment to give a thun- 
dering knock, which might have wakened the seven 
sleepers, on the next door, Mrs. Fenwick's, before open- 
ing that of Margaret's room and calling her loudly by 
name. As there was no answer, he at once dashed in to 
find the room filled with dense smoke, and to see the bed 
and its light cretonne curtains in flames. For a moment 
he was so choked and blinded by the smoke that nothing 
in the room was to be plainly distinguished. 

He had only a confused sense of darkness lit up by 
bursts of fire. 

He stumbled as quickly as possible to the nearest 
window and opened it, and as the smoke cleared away 
in the draught, which fanned the fire to a brighter 
radiance, he could see that Margaret was lying in the 
burning bed, all unconscious of her terrible surround- 
ings, stupefied apparently by the smoke. Luckily for 
Valentine, he was wearing a thick smoking jacket, which 
protected him somewhat, as, instinctively Eelecting the 
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side of the bed that was free from flame, he dragged 
the insensible girl from her perilous position and carried 
her into the corridor, at the same moment that Mrs. 
Fenwick opened her bedroom door, having only waited 
to put on a dressing-gown before answering the per- 
emptory knock he had given. * Margaret's room is on 
fire, and she is insensible, but I think unhurt,' he 
hurriedly explained, as he deposited his burden on a 
couch that stood between Mrs. Penwick's door and Ida's. 
* While you attend to her, I will see what can be done 
to put out the fire.' 

Without waiting for an answer he returned to 
the burning room, and at once decided that he would 
find little diflSculty in subduing the fire unaided. 
The charred remains of a small wooden table were 
smouldering near the bed, and only the curtains and the 
more inflammable parts of the bed-clothes were burning. 
The bedstead was fortunately a brass one of modern 
fashion, with a high back and wings to support the cur- 
tains at the sides, but without a canopy above. Valen- 
tine promptly decided that the curtains might be safely 
left to bum out untouched. His only precaution was 
to drag the bedstead into the centre of the room, away 
from any surrounding furniture, before proceeding to 
roll up the burning bed-clothes in the thicker blankets. 
He then managed to convey them and the pillows to 
the open window and throw them into the garden, where 
they burned and flickered like huge, harmless glow- 
worms on the grass. The contents of the water-jugs 
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and a large bath-can thrown over the smouldering 
mattress completed the victory over the short-lived fire, 
and allowed Valentine to go and see how Margaret was 
progressing. 

He found her covered up with shawls and rugs on 
the couch where he had placed her. Her eyes were 
open, but there was still a half-dazed expression on her 
face, which looked pale and scared, framed by the dank, 
dark hair, drenched by the water that had been thrown 
over her to revive her. Mrs. Fen wick was trying to get 
some account of what had happened from her daughter, 
and Major Robinson had just appeared with a de- 
canter of brandy and a wine-glass, for which he had 
gone down to the billiard-room. 

' Well, Saint George ! ' was the Major's cheerful 
greeting to Valentine ; ' I heard a disturbance, but I 
thought I would leave you to fight the fiery dragon 
single-handed. As usual, I prefer a situation of greater 
safety and less distinction. Have you conquered the 
monster ? Because, if not, the sooner I get my clothes 
packed and drive back to Dunchester, the better.' 

* I think your wardrobe is safe this time,' Valentine 

answered impatiently, as he turned with tender solici- 

• tude to Margaret, who seemed now more fully revived 

after taking a few sips of the brandy that her mother 

held to her lips. 

' All I can remember,' she said in answer to their 
questions, yet still as if in a half-dream, * is that I came 
upstairs very early, feeling more sleepy than I have ever 
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felt before. I undressed as quickly as possible and got 
into bed. Then I know nothing more that happened 
until I found myself lying here, drenched with cold 
water, and with a bad headache, the result of breathing 
all that smoke, I suppose.' 

' Do you recollect whether you left a light burning 
or not ? ' Major Robinson asked. 

* Only the small night-lamp which always stands on 
the table at my bedside. The table is a very firm one, 
and too far away from me to touch accidentally in my 
sleep.' 

' Did you or your maid put out the other lights ? ' 
' I did.' 

* Fanchette is excused all attendance upon us after 
dinner on Saturday evenings,' Mrs. Fenwick explained ; 
' she is allowed to go to bed as early as she likes, as 
she always goes to early Mass at Phayre-Leighton on 
Sunday morning.' 

* I think the night-lamp must have been the origin 
of the mischief,' said Valentine. ' The table you speak 
of was almost burned away when I went into the room, 
and the bed and the curtains at that side were the only 
other things on fire. Mercifully, the thick blankets must 
have protected you, as you say you are quite unhurt. ' 
In another few minutes it might have been too late to 
save you, and you were evidently too stupefied by the 
smoke to have escaped a horrible death. I shall always 
feel grateful to you, Robinson, for playing exactly the 
right number of games of billiards. Had we come up a few 
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minutes earlier I might not have seen the smoke 
coming under the door, and a few minutes later — I 
shudder to think of it.' 

' And where were you all this time ? ' Margaret 
inquired of the Major, with a peculiar expression in the 
glance she turned upon him. 

'At the end of the corridor,' was the unabashed 
and truthful answer, ' where I had a capital view of 
everything, and could have packed and gone down- 
stairs quietly at any moment, if the fire seemed likely 
to spread. When all the danger was over I went 
downstairs for the brandy.' 

' Then if it had been you who had passed my room, 
instead of Valentine, and seen the smoke ? ' 

* I should at once have called your mother,' ex- 
claimed the Major in an outburst of generous enthusiasm. 

Margaret quickly turned her eyes away from him, 
and they rested upon Valentine's face with a softer 
gleam in them than had ever been lighted there before. 
Perhaps she had realised that in supreme moments of 
life, such as danger and sorrow and sickness, philosophy, 
even when united to a perfect temper, may have some- 
thing lacking in it that only ' heroics ' can supply. 

' I am thankful Ida has slept through all this noise,' 
Mrs. Fenwick was saying to Valentine. * The poor 
child must be exhausted with her day of illness.' 

Could Mrs. Fenwick have looked into the darkness 
of the bedroom behind her, she might have seen Ida 
kneeling with her face pressed close against the locked 
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door that was between them, with fast beating heart, 
straining every nerve to listen to all that was passing 
in the corridor. At Valentine's next words the 
listener's pale face grew paler, and she clutched the 
handle of the door for support. 

' Now that Margaret seems to be all right,' he said, 
' I am going to trouble you about my small injuries. 
What do you think ought to be done with my hands ? 
They are slightly scorched, I think.' 

Mrs. Fen wick looked at the ' slightly scorched' hands, 
and then gave an exclamation of surprise and dismay. 

' How could I be so cruelly thoughtless ! ' she cried. 
* I might have guessed you would be hurt ! You must 
be in agony. We must send for a doctor at once. 
Major Joshua, you know where the men-servants' bed- 
rooms are. Will you call both Cripps and William, 
and I will look for some cotton-wool to wrap up the 
hands in the meantime.' 

And Mrs. Fenwick hastily retired to her bedroom 
whilst Major Robinson retreated through a door at the 
end of the corridor leading to one of the back wings of 
the house, with somewhat quicker steps than usual. 

There was silence in the corridor for a few moments 
after Major Robinson had disappeared, and then 
Margaret said in a voice so sweet and low that it 
seemed to echo the new-born softness of her eyes, 
' Valentine, do you know what day this is ? ' 

The look of physical pain upon his face disappeared 
as if by magic, and was replaced by one of radiant joy 
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as he took a few hurried steps towards the couch upon 
which she was lying, and leant over her with his face 
near hers. 

' That is right. I could not come to you, although 
I am unhurt and your poor hands are so cruelly burnt, 
because my costume is hardly conventional/ she con- 
tinued, with a little air of embarrassment ; ' but now 
that you are here, I can give my answer as I choose.' 

* My darling ! ' he cried passionately, kneeling 
down beside her. 'Tell me how you choose to give 
it?' 

* Like this,' she whispered, gently laying a cheek, 
soft as satin, against his own that was so near. 

As Valentine clasped her in his arms, heedless of 
the agony it caused to his scorched and blistered hands, 
there were for him a few minutes of the bliss that 
comes but once in a lifetime. The first kiss, compared 
to which all others would seem but as a ' second 
helping ' ; the first assurance of love returned, joy too 
deep for words, too sacred for intrusive eyes to witness, 
for intrusive words to comment upon. Yet both the 
eyes and the words were there. 

Major Robinson, with his usual astuteness, had 
guessed that this time of excited and varied emotion 
was an hour peculiarly suited to sentiment. And 
sentiment, from the point of view of an amused onlooker, 
always interested him amazingly. 

When Mrs. Fenwick went into her bedroom, in 
search of the cotton-wool, the Major walked to the end 
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of the corridor with a parade of great alacrity, but as 
soon as he had passed through the door, which he was 
very careful not to shut, he pulled up suddenly and 
cautiously peeped and listened round it. He very philo- 
sophically concluded that, as Valentine had voluntarily 
waited for some time before having his injuries attended 
to for Margaret's sake, it would not do him much harm 
to wait a few minutes longer, involuntarily, for Major 
Joshua Robinson's. And then, as he in his knowledge 
of human nature had anticipated, he was the spectator 
of a very pretty little love-scene. The only disappoint- 
ment to interfere with his perfect enjoyment was that 
although he could see everything and guess a great 
deal, the voices of Margaret and Valentine were so low 
that he could hardly definitely hear anything. 

In the long blissful pause that followed the few 
spoken words, the Major's sense of humour overcame 
him to such an extent that he had great diflSculty in 
avoiding giving audible expression to it. He leant 
against the wall of the narrow passage he had entered, 
and quietly rolled about in a perfect convulsion of 
merriment.' 

* The reward of the hero ! ' he said to himself. * His 
Ember days are over. Let us hope the Feast Day may 
not be followed by an attack of indigestion.' The 
Major's mirth and the young lover's bliss were simul- 
taneously interrupted by Mrs. Fenwick's return to the 
corridor. Major Robinson quickly retreated upon his 
deferred errand, and Valentine sprang up and made a 
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casual remark about the weather — an uninteresting and 
inappropriate subject in the dead of night. 

Mrs. Fenwick evidently did not notice anything of 
this. She only hurried across the landing to a door 
opposite to her own, which led to some stairs at the top 
of which was her maid's room, saying : 

' I cannot find any cotton-wool. I must fetch 
Fanchette to get it.' 

Valentine had hardly had time to recover from his 
confusion when Mrs. Fenwick again came back ex- 
claiming, ' It is most extraordinary ; Fanchette's door is 
locked, and I cannot make her hear me ! ' Major Robinson 
appeared at the same moment through the other door, 
saying, ' I have at last succeeded in rousing William, 
but Cripps has not yet come up to his bedroom.' 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE MAJOR GOES TO BED TOO EARLY 

With unrestrained joy the Major perceived the pro- 
bability of some peccadillo about to be discovered on 
the part of the respectable butler. 

Major Joshua Robinson's perspicacity was never 
long in finding out that any one disliked him, and 
although he might be too philosophical to take any 
trouble about actively returning the hatred, he had 
enough human nature left in him to find a certain satis- 
faction in slyly doing an enemy an evil turn, when it 
could be done comfortably and without exertion. And 
he knew well that if there lived a being by whom he 
was held in the deepest and utmost detestation, that 
person was Cripps. 

Cripps and William had long been household words 
at Halton. William was a feeble-minded youth of 
majestic figure. Cripps was small and firail in appear- 
ance; it was his mind that was massive. William, 
who had been trained by him from a boyhood of 
buttondom, bowed humbly before his chiefs over- 
powering mental advantages. 

Cripps had a popish idea of his own infallibility. 
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Had any one ever dreamt of venturing to find fault with 
him, his surprise would only have been equalled by his 
pity. His judgment and his respectability were alike 
immaculate; his knowledge universal. Had any one 
spoken to him of — shall we say? — Sanskrit, Cripps 
would have allowed it to be inferred that his acquaint- 
ance with the language was intimate and profound. 
Were he directly questioned as to his knowledge of it, 
he would have implied that he had had numberless 
opportunities of acquiring facility in the use of it, but 
that religious scruples or Eome other high moral grounds 
had caused him to refrain from making use of them. 
Se never allowed himself to be taken at a disadvantage 
or to be surprised by anything. His invariable formula, if 
any one attempted to impart information of any kind to 
him, was, ' So I have always been given to understand.' 

'You must look out at eleven o'clock to-night, 
Cripps,' said Mrs. Fenwick one day, looking up from 
the ' Times.' ' I see there is going to be a wonderful 
shower of meteors.' 

*So I have always been given to understand, 
ma'am.' 

' Do you know, Cripps, that the sides of a triangle, 
when they are equilateral, make it an equitangential 
square ? ' said Ida one day, in slight confusion of mind 
after a lesson in geometry. 

' So I have always been given to understand, Miss 
Ida,' was the firm reply. 

The fact that Major Robinson was the most frequent 
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and least open-handed of all the visitors to Halton did 
not account for Cripps's animosity. He had a mind 
superior to tips. Jealousy was at the root of the aversion. 

He had been in the service of Mrs. Fenwick's father 
as page and as footman before coming to Halton as 
her butler, when her husband went abroad. Notwith- 
standing her air of self-reliance, Mrs. Fenwick, like a 
true woman, found the necessity of consulting some 
being of the stronger sex in every difficulty, and she 
began to rely upon Cripps in every affiiir of her house- 
hold. A servant was never engaged or dismissed 
without his majestic approval ; his opinion was asked 
about every arrangement ; he came to regard himself 
as the guardian and mainstay of the family. And then 
Major Robinson appeared upon the scene and literally 
took possession of the Fenwick family. The opinions 
of Major Joshua (as they affectionately called him) 
became their Koran, and the wisdom of Cripps was 
regarded no more. 

Being but human, various methods of revenge 
suggested themselves. He was tempted to give the 
Major a course of corked wine and to crease his evening 
clothes in the packing. But the public spirit of the 
butler triumphed over the private spite of the man. 
Every time that Cripps poured out a glass of perfectly 
decanted, delicately aired, velvety claret for his hated 
enemy, he felt that he was heaping coals of Christian 
fire upon his head, and his heart almost softened 
towards him. 
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Being able to find neither cotton-wool nor maid, 
Mrs* Fenwick looked round helplessly, and left Major 
Eobinson to take command of the situation. His cool 
head was invaluable in times of confusion. 

' The only thing to be done,' he said, ' is to get a 
doctor as soon as possible. William will be here in a 
moment and he can easily bring Dr. Denham here in 
less than an hour. In the meantime we can try to 
fathom the mysterious disappearance of Cripps.' 

' Has Cripps disappeared, sir ? ' inquired an anxious 
voice at his elbow. 

The voice proceeded from the portly person of Mrs. 
Owen, who combined the duties of cook and house- 
keeper at Halton. She had heard Mrs. Fenwick's 
attempts to rouse her maid, and had made a hurried 
toilet to find out what had happened at this untimely 
hour of the night. Things were quickly explained to 
her. Mrs. Owen's rosy face turned pale when she 
heard that neither Cripps nor Fanchette were forth- 
coming. The housekeeper and the butler had ' kept 
company ' sedately for many years, with a view to being 
united in the dim future ; but at times, of late, a sus- 
picion that the lively graces and more youthful charms 
of Mademoiselle Fanchette had made some impression 
upon the heart of Mr. Cripps had crossed the mind of 
Mrs. Owen. Visions of an elopement in a coach and 
four, and of herself in the position of a deserted and 
despairing being, crossed her romantic and jealous 
imagination. 
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* Now that Mrs. Owen is here,' Major Robinson 
proceeded, ' I suggest that she should wake a kitchen- 
maid and prepare a little supper for Valentine (in 
which, of course, we would all join) whilst we are wait- 
ing for the doctor. There was a splendid fire in the 
billiard-room when we left it, which might do to cook 
something. A devilled bone and a bottle of Pommery 
would be very sustaining in this hour of trial. If we 
cannot find Cripps, at least we shall be able to find an 
excellent substitute — the cellar key.' 

' I do not mind admitting that I hope Mrs. Fenwick 
will agree to that suggestion,' said Valentine with a 
smile. ' Now that I have time to think about it, I 
realise very vividly that yesterday was an Ember day.' 

The Major's motion was carried with acclamation. 

William was sent off for the nearest doctor, who 
lived in a village about a mile away, after strict 
injunctions to run all the way and be sure to say what 
Dr. Denham was wanted for. The footman knew 
nothing of the whereabouts of his chief, who always 
came upstairs later than he did, after seeing that all 
was safe downstairs. 

Valentine's hands were temporarily wrapped in the 
cotton-wool which Mrs. Fenwick had at last succeeded 
in finding, and then he and the Major went down to 
the billiard-room, after a careful inspection of Margaret's 
bedroom to make sure that all danger of the fire 
breaking out again was over. 

Mrs. Fenwick and Margaret retired to assume 
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somewhat less airy costumes than they had paused to 
don in the excitement of the night's events, whilst Mrs. 
Owen and her satellite went to the lower regions to find 
materials for the repast Major Robinson had so thought- 
fully wished to have prepared for — Valentine. 

In a very short time Mrs. Fenwick and Margaret 
joined the two men in the billiard-room. Valentine 
looked very white and seemed to be in pain, and the 
Major was as evidently enjoying himself. He had re- 
lighted the lamps, poked the fire into a glorious blaze, 
drawn up the small round table beside it, and was 
looking round upon the scene with beaming content- 
ment. His good spirits were perfectly infectious. 

* How exceedingly comfortable this is ! ' he ex- 
claimed. * It is almost worth while sitting up until the 
small hours for it. And here comes Mrs. Owen with a 
,tray of good things. A cold grouse, a cold partridge, 
and the remains of a pat6, as full of truffles as a Christ- 
mas pudding is full of plums. Excellent! I think 
I will have the partridge legs grilled, my dear Mrs. 
Owen (something cold will be best for you, Valentine ; 
there's a lot of inflammation going about the system 
affcer a severe burn, and my pupils are not educated 
up to a " devil " yet). Put plenty of butter and Worcester 
sauce and cayenne on them, Mrs. Owen, and let them 
be served up very hot, and whilst you are getting them 
ready I will look for Cripps and the bottle of Pommery.' 

' I don't think Cripps can be in the house, sir,' said 
Mrs. Owen, who still looked very white and who had 

M 
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traces of tears on her usually cheerful face. * He is not 
anywhere about the kitchen or the servants' hall, and 
his pantry is all in darkness.' 

' Oh, never mind Cripps ; he will turn up some time. 
I can go to the cellar myself/ said the Major, with 
even additional cheerfulness. He rather liked the 
errand. He had often wondered lately how much of 
his favourite '47 port Mrs. Fenwick still possessed, and 
he thought this was a good chance of trying to find out. 

' Where shall I find the cellar keys ? ' he asked his 
hostess. 

' Cripps always keeps them in his pantry,' Mrs. 
Fenwick answered, with a slight blush. 

' Insane infatuation of confidence ! A woman who 
would trust her cellar keys entirely to her butler would 
marry without a settlement if she had ten thousand 
pounds a year.' 

This was touching upon a very sore subject with 
Mrs. Fenwick, and Major Robinson alluded to it pur- 
posely. He was almost out of temper. He felt so 
certain now that there would be very little '47 left. 

' Cripps is to be trusted in every way,' she said 
firmly and with confidence. 

Mrs. Owen gave her mistress a grateful glance, and 
glared vindictively at the Major as she prepared the 
grill. ' The old wretch ! ' she said to herself viciously. 
' Plenty of cayenne he said, did he ? He shall have 
plenty,' and she almost emptied the bottle on the 
partridge legs. 
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Major Robinson lighted a candle outside the 
billiard-room door, and wended his way to the butler'B 
pantry, still murmuring in astonishment at the con- 
fiding imbecility of women. He felt that he had not 
been properly treated. He always looked upon Halton 
Towers, and all contained therein, as personal posses- 
sions for his use and enjoyment. 

The first thing he saw on entering the pantry was 
the bunch of large keys on the table, and the second 
was the figure of the immaculate butler prone upon the 
floor, breathing stertorously, and a broken wine-glass 
lying on the ground beside him. 

* Whisky, I should imagine/ said the Major with an 
air of relief. ' He must have lost his taste for '47 if 
he likes to get as drunk as that.' 

' Get up, you brute ! ' he continued, turning his 
prostrate enemy half over with his foot, and then letting 
him roll back again. 

Cripps was apparently too intoxicated to be roused 
by anything. 

Without taking any more trouble about him. Major 
Robinson found his way to the cellar, and after a 
careful inspection of the contents, went back to the 
billiard-room, with the keys in one hand and the bottle 
of champagne tenderly carried under his arm. He was 
in better spirits than ever. He had made out which was 
the port, and there were about three dozen bottles of it. 
In addition, he had some delightful news for his friends, 
who were awaiting his return with some anxiety. 

M 2 
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* I have much pleasure in restoring to you your 
cellar keys, which I trust you will keep yourself in 
future,' he said with mock solemnity, handing the 
bunch to Mrs. Fenwick. 'Your butler, who is so 
" entirely to be trusted," is at this moment lying 
in a state of helpless intoxication on his pantry floor/ 

' I cannot believe it ! ' Mrs. Fenwick exclaimed 
indignantly, almost snatching the candle from the 
Major's hand, and hurrying from the room, followed 
by Mrs. Owen. 

'I think we may as well have supper,' said the 
Major placidly ; * our good hostess is too much agitated 
to care about eating, and I see Mrs. Owen has left 
everything ready. Now we can begin to enjoy our- 
selves.' And he did enjojr himself thoroughly, although 
he was the only one of the party disposed to be 
festive. Valentine was very happy, but the pain in 
his hands was too great to permit him to be lively, 
and Margaret felt really ill now that all the excitement 
was over. Still, with the softened air that had been 
hers since her rescue, she ministered in true womanly 
fashion to Valentine's wants, cutting up his food and 
feeding him like a little child, as he could not use his 
knife and fork himself. 

Mrs. Fenwick came back looking deeply depressed, 
and said, ' This has been a great shock to me. I am 
afraid it is only too true. I have left Mrs. Owen 
trying to bring him round suflSciently to walk up to 
his bedroom. But he is in a terrible condition.' 
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* To the reformation of Cripps ! ' cried the Major 
gaily, raising his third glass of Pommery to his lips. 
' Let us hope Mademoiselle Fanchette is not locked up 
in her room in a similar condition.' 

' I had quite forgotten Fanchette/ said Mrs. Fen- 
wick wearily ; ' but she is only sleeping very soundly, I 
am certain.' 

' Then here's to her happy awakening,' he ended, as 
he drained his glass. 'And now, my good friends, 
I think I will say good night, or rather good morning. 
I have had an excellent supper, although there was 
a little too much pepper in the grill, and a most 
amusing evening. The doctor will look after Valentine, 
and no doubt Mrs. Owen will minister tenderly to the 
erring Cripps. Do not let them disturb me until I 
ring. I shall probably sleep until dinner, time.' 

' Dear man ! ' said Mrs. Fenwick enthusiastically, 
looking tenderly after the Major's retreating figure. 
' It is delightful to be with any one who is so cheerful 
in the most trying circumstances.' 

It will be perceived that Mrs. Fenwick was very 
loyal in her friendships. 

' Yes,' agreed Valentine, ' Robinson is not without 
his good points.' He would have found * points' in 
the character of Beelzebub in the light of Margaret's 
tenderness. Margaret also was silent. For once she 
had nothing to say in praise of Hhe most charming 
companion she knew.' 

The object of this laudation had reached his bed- 
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room by this time. ^A most amusing evening,' he 
repeated, half aloud, as he settled himself upon his 
comfortable spring mattress. 'An Adelphi drama 
without paying half a guinea for a stall. The heroine 
in danger! Her rescue by the hero! His heroism 
rewarded by her love ! The villain Cripps unmasked ! 
I think I was right to leave the theatre quietly, before 
the interest flagged. There will only be a dull con- 
clusion now. The play is practically over.' 

For once the Major was wrong ; only half the drama 
at Halton Towers that night was over. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE MORPHIA WORKS MORE MISCHIEF 

There are no more anxious and tedious moments than 
those we spend when we are waiting for the doctor. 
In times of pain and sickness we unconsciously elevate 
the poor blundering mortal to a higher pedestal than 
the latest convert to Catholicism elevates the Pope. 
For the moment, Dr. Brown or Jones or Eobinson 
becomes a Deity, the dispenser of comfort or sorrow, a 
god in whose hands are life and death, health and 
sickness, ease and pain. The poor devil who is sick 
fasts on toast and water with willing penitence; he 
receives the poultices and potions prescribed for him 
with the saint-like humility of one taking a sacrament ; 
he looks for miraculous results like one who has jour- 
neyed in faith to a holy shrine. When he is well he 
talks airily of quacks, and feasts on ten courses at 
dinner. 

Valentine Phayre was happily not in the position of 
dreading a verdict of immediate dissolution, but he was 
in very great pain, and the time that elapsed before the 
arrival of Dr. Denham was very long to him, notwith- 
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standing the sympathising presence of Mrs. Fenwick 
and Margaret. 

It was impossible for Mrs. Fenwick to be many 
minutes in the society of the newly engaged lovers 
without finding out that there had been a crisis, and a 
happy one, in their afiairs. In answer to her glance of 
inquiry Valentine rose, and bending over her afiec- 
tionately said, ' You can guess now why I wished to be 
at Halton to-day. Margaret had promised to give me 
her answer. I need not tell you what it has been.' 

' Your face tells me,' Mrs. Fenwick answered, ' and 
I feel as happy as you look.' And she was not too 
strongminded to cry because she felt happy, or suffi- 
ciently so to refrain from hastily concealing all traces of 
tears before the entrance of Dr. Denham. 

William had executed his mission with commendable 
exactitude. He had not forgotten to tell the doctor the 
nature of the case, in order that he might come pro- 
vided with the proper remedies. 

No time was lost in attending to Valentine's injuries. 
The hands were dressed with a liniment of oil and 
lime-water, and each finger bandaged separately, with a 
deftness and tenderness that would have rejoiced the 
heart of an ambulance lecturer. 

Margaret hovered round with an eager anxiety to be 
of use, and with a softened expression that transformed 
her usual stately indifference. 

• It cannot be doubted that in every ordinary woman 
— leaving out of the question abnormal specimens of 
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the sex, such as novelists or poetesses — the maternal 
instinct is the strongest passion of her nature, the 
instinct of ministering to the physical needs of a help- 
less being, an instinct which ceases when the creature 
has arrived at an age to warm and feed himself and 
soothe his own internal troubles. 

The self-forgetting mother-bird, who lavishes all the 
affection of her nature on the obtuse and unresponsive 
egg, does not even recognise her own fledgelings when 
once they can fly alone. Memory and habit make the 
human mother believe that she still loves her grown-up 
offspring, but they must be physically ill, or she has to 
persuade herself they are children yet, to feel any genuine 
tenderness towards them. 

There is an instance recorded of a mother of ninety 
years who mourned with genuine feeling the death of a 
son of seventy ; but amidst her tears she was heard to 
say to her husband, a hale centenarian, ^ I always said, 
John, we should never rear that child.' 

The maternal instinct of tenderness is limited to a 
sympathy with material troubles ; it is designed to 
minister to a being who is all stomach and no brain. 
The infant wails when he is craving for food — not 
because he has a yearning for the infinite. He smiles 
ecstatically when he has indigestion — not when he hears 
the flapping of an angel's wings. He weeps when a 
pin is running into him and they try to hush him to 
sleep — it is his only version of being misunderstood. 

We can thus understand how a woman who is not 
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a poetesB will provide a gpod dinner for her husband 
and scold him whilst he is eating it ; how she will soothe 
his fatigue after a hard day's shooting and expect him 
to look festive at a party when he is worried; how 
Margaret was tender towards Valentine's injuries after 
flirting without remorse, in his presence, with Captain 
Beresford. 

One hand had been bandaged and carefully put into 
a sling, when there was a sharp tap at the door and 
Ida's voice was heard, asking if she might be admitted. 
She entered at once without waiting for an answer, and 
then, as though thinking her appearance needed some 
explanation, said quickly and somewhat incoherently, 
* There was a noise in the corridor and I heard Dr. 
Denham's voice. "What is the matter ? ' 

Mrs. Fenwick in a few words gave a history of the 
events of the night, but Ida hardly seemed to listen. 
She had crossed over to where the doctor was beginning 
to dress Valentine's other hand, and was watching him 
as he gently bathed the burnt and blistered flesh, her 
face growing whiter every moment. 

* How awful it looks ! ' she exclaimed with a 
shudder, and then impulsively turning to Dr. Denham, 
' Is it possible that it will ever be all right again ? ' she 
asked. 

He was saved from answering a question that might 
have been an awkward one by a fresh interruption. 

This time Mrs. Owen burst into the room without 
even the preliminary ceremony of a knock, and rushing 
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up to the doctor cried, in a voice th^t was hoarse and 
broken with agitation, ' For God's sake, come at once 
to Cripps, sir. I believe he's dying ! ' 

Dr. Denham looked up in great astonishment. He 
had had no hint of Mr. Cripps's indiscretion, and for a 
moment a doubt of Mrs. Owen's perfect sobriety crossed 
his mind. 

* I am very grieved to tell you that Cripps has been 
found lying on the pantry floor, helplessly intoxicated,' 
said Mrs. Fenwick gravely, in explanation. 

' I can hardly believe it,' said Dr. Denham. He was 
the family doctor and knew each member of the house- 
hold at Halton. Mrs. Owen gave a grateful glance at 
him, and then turning to Mrs. Fenwick, said, in im- 
ploring accents : 

* Oh, ma'am, don't believe it ! I thought it must be 
that at first, but I cannot rouse him, and his breathing 
is that strange, that I believe it's some awful fit he's 
m. 

' Go and see him at once,' said Valentine with 
decision, * my other hand can wait. At the worst, my 
case is not one of life and death.' 

Mrs. Owen could have worshipped him for his words. 
Dr. Denham hesitated. There are doctors who would 
not have paused for a moment to weigh the claims to 
attention of a servant, in the greatest straits, against 
those of a rich patient suffering a temporary incon- 
venience. But Dr. Denham had a conscience ; he had a 
good opinion of Cripps, and he thought Mrs. Owen 
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suflSciently sensible not to raise such an alarm un- 
necessarily. 

After a minute's consideration he said, ' These burns 
ought to be dressed as quickly as possible, but I will go 
and see Cripps for a few minutes, if you will keep your 
hand covered in the meantime.' 

And he left the room, Mrs. Owen showing the way 
and Mrs. Fen wick following him to the pantry. 

Cripps was still lying on the floor where Major 
Robinson had found and left him ; but as a result of 
Mrs. Owen's ministrations, his head was now raised by 
impromptu pillows of numerous folds of table-cloths and 
towels, his collar was loosened, and his somewhat 
scanty locks were dripping with the cold water that his 
attentive lady-love had freely dashed over his manly, if 
prostrate, brow. Yet still he lay there, unconscious of 
all his surroundings ; and still he breathed in the strange 
fashion that had caused Mrs. Owen to believe that it 
was * some awful fit he was in.' 

With one keen look Dr. Denham took in the state 
of the man and everything around him. He had felt 
his pulse, raised his eyelids and examined the pupils, 
smelt and tasted the few drops of liquid remaining in 
the broken wii^e-glass, and briefly pronounced the case to 
be one of morphia poisoning, before Mrs, Fenwick had 
done more than notice that Cripps seemed to be no 
better. • 

And then the doctor directed the forces at his dis- 
posal with the coolness and promptitude of a Wellington 
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at Waterloo. To William, who was furtively peeping 
round the door, gazing with dismay upon the recumbent 
figure of his chief, he gave a paper containing some 
written directions to Mr. Gill, his assistant, and told 
him to have it sent as quickly as possible and to come 
back at once himself, as he needed him. Mrs. Owen 
was asked to make some strong coffee, and Mrs. Fenwick 
was requested to go back to the billiard-room and look 
after Mr. Phayre. Upon the return of Mrs. Owen with 
the coffee. Dr. Denham, with her help, succeeded in 
forcing some of it down the throat of the unconscious 
man, and then he tried by every means in his power to 
rouse him from the death-like lethargy into which he 
had fallen — a lethargy which would be the forerunner 
of death itself if he were left undisturbed. With 
William's help the heavy, inert figure was raised to its 
feet and dragged about the floor, whilst Mrs. Owen was 
instructed to dash cold water and hot water, alternately, 
upon him. 

Patiently they continued their work, until sheer 
weariness almost made the two men, with their helpless 
companion, come to a standstill ; until despair almost 
made Mrs. Owen break down in hysterical weeping. 
And still no gleam of consciousness appeared, still the 
strange heavy breathing continued, and still, when the 
eyelids were raised, there was the vacant stare in the 
unseeing eyes. 

Dr. Denham was beginning to look with anxious 
impatience for the return of his messenger, when 
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weloome footBteps were heard in the passage, and Mr, 
Gill, his assistant, was brought in by Mrs. Fenwick. 
Dr. Denham gave a deep breath of relief. He was now 
provided with more potent weapons for battling against 
the dread enemy that he confronted almost daily. 
Mrs. Fenwick and William were politely dismissed, and 
only the two doctors and Mrs. Owen left with the 
patient. 

Mrs. Fen wick's anxiety made her linger outside in 
the chilly passage until, after an interval that seemed 
interminable. Dr. Denham opened the door with a 
cheerful face, and, in answer to her eager inquiries, said, 
' It has been a close shave, but, thank goodness ! poor 
old Cripps is out of danger at last. You may come 
in and speak to him for a minute, if you like, and then 
we will leave him to Mrs. Owen and go back to Mr. 
Phayre, who ought not to have been left so long.' 

Cripps was sitting in the one comfortable chair 
in his pantry, Mrs. Owen tenderly supporting his head. 
He looked very pale and ill, but his eyes were open and 
his breathing was quiet and regular. 

' You have had a narrow escape, Cripps,' said the 
doctor gravely, * and I hope it will be a warning to you 
not to indulge in the pernicious and dangerous habit 
that has evidently been growing upon you. You must 
first thank Mrs. Owen, and afterwards the resources of 
science, for saving your life.' 

' We had to give a hypodermic injection of atropine,' 
he added, in answer to Mrs. Fenwick's somewhat 
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constrained question as to the proper remedies, 'for 
that, Cripps, is the antidote to the poison you have 
swallowed.' 

Cripps had nearly died, but he was undefeated. 

* So I have always been given to understand, sir,' he 
gasped out, weakly yet with majesty. 

Then, when the others had gone and he was left 
alone with Mrs. Owen, he said : ' They say you have 
saved my life, Matilda, though it is a mystery to me 
what has been the matter. I have thought of it for 
a long time, but now I have made up my mind I will 
marry you.' 

It was said with the air of a sovereign granting 
a boon to the humblest of his servants. Like the meanest 
slave receiving a priceless condescension did the comely 
widow hear it. 

* Richard,' she exclaimed, kneeling beside him and 
covering his hand with kisses, ' how noble you are ! 
I have loved you long, and will serve you as a true 
and loving wife till death do part us.' 

Thus were two more hearts united at Halton Towers 
that night. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

END OF THE DRAMA AT HALTON 

' A MOST dangerous habit, that of taking morphia,' said 
Dr. Denham musingly, as he bandaged the other hand 
that Valentine had patiently kept covered so long. 
' Apart from the bad efiects of its habitual use, it so 
often happens that an overdose is taken, apparently by 
accident. I do not think Cripps had any inclination 
for suicide. Although, as far as that goes, I never sus- 
pected that he had the morphia habit.' 

' It seems impossible that such an immaculate 
creature could have a bad habit of any sort,' Margaret 
remarked. 

' I was not aware that the morphia habit could be 
detected unless the drug was taken in very large 
quantities,' said Mrs. Fenwick, with an assumption of 
carelessness that was belied by the restlessness of her 
eyes. 

Dr. Denham only smiled ambiguously. He treated 
Mrs. Fenwick's speech as a remark that did not require 
notice, and not as the question that it was meant to be. 

' Well, we must all be thankful that we have not 
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such bad habits/ said Valentine ingenuously, ' or we 
might share the fate of poor old Cripps some day.' 

Mrs. Fenwick flushed uneasily. Perhaps Dr. Den- 
ham had a compassionate desire to change the awkward 
conversation that he had started, for he turned to 
Valentine and said briskly, 'You must allow me to 
take the part of valet to-night ; I cannot allow any 
one else to undress you.' In a very few minutes 
Valentine found himself in his bedroom, being un- 
dressed by the doctor, very much as a six-months-old 
baby might have been. 

Dr. Denham then went to see that his other patient 
was comfortably settled for the night. 

He found Cripps in bed, Mrs. Owen beside him 
fanning him and bathing his forehead with eau-de- 
Cologne and William solemnly sitting in the room in 
the responsible position of chaperon — for nothing would 
have induced Mr. Cripps to allow the proprieties to be 
violated. 

The stately butler looked anxious and angry. Dr. 
Denham thought some of the eau-de-Cologne must 
have run into his eyes ; experience having taught him 
that a burning pain in these organs was the usual, un- 
premeditated finale of its cooling application to a fore- 
head. But it was mental and not physical worry that 
troubled his brow. 

' William has let some expressions drop that lead 
me to infer that I am suffering from the effects of 
poison,' he said with dignified severity ; * and after 
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questioning Mrs. Owen I find that I am labburing under 
the vile suspicion of having administered it to myself.' 

' Not wilfully,' said the doctor, ' but I have not 
doubted that you accidentally took an overdose of the 
morphia you had mixed with the wine. There was 
some of it still remaining in the broken wineglass that 
was lying beside you.' 

And then Cripps volubly explained — whilst Mrs. 
Owen and William came close to him in open-mouthed 
eagerness, and Dr. Denham listened with keenly 
awakened interest — how he had never to his knowledge 
had in his possession such a drug as morphia, or dreamt 
of consuming it ; how Miss Fenwick had induced Mr, 
Phayre to taste her tonic wine at dinner ; how they had 
come to the conclusion that the wine was spoiled and 
had had another bottle opened, leaving the old one 
about half full ; how he, Cripps, believed the wine must 
be all right, as it had only been opened the day before ; 
how he felt that he needed ' support,' and, instead of 
taking his usual glass of whisky at bedtime, had had a 
glass of the rejected wine ; how he felt that it did him 
good, although the taste was peculiar; and how he 
finished the bottle, and then remembered nothing more 
until he was awakened to find that his life had been in 
danger from some mysterious malady. 

There is something of the detective in every man's 
nature. Who is there amongst us who does not love to 
solve a mystery or surprise a secret? There was a 
mystery here that appealed to Dr. Denham both as a 
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man and a doctor. Morphia is not an ordinary house- 
hold requisite, like sugar or salt, that might be sup- 
posed to have dropped by accident into the bottle ; nor 
is it a usual ingredient of even a ' tonic wine/ 

Having fruitlessly questioned Mrs. Owen and 
William, the doctor went to the billiard-room, where 
Mrs. Fenwick and her daughters were waiting to hear 
his final report on the condition of his patients, and 
proceeded to continue his investigations. 

* Cripps declares his entire ignorance of the fact that 
the wine contained morphia. I suppose I need not ask 
if you put it there ? ' he said to Miss Fenwick. 

* I do not think you need,' she answered laughingly. 
' Can you tell me if any one in the house is in the 

habit of taking it, if any one keeps the drug ? ' The 
question this time was addressed to Mrs. Fenwick. 

'I have sometimes been obliged to take it as a 
remedy for sleeplessness,' she answered, turning very 
red. 

There is nothing intrinsically sinful in taking a 
sleeping draught, but when taking the draught is liable 
to be spoken of as ' the morphia habit,' people are apt 
to prefer to keep the knowledge of the use of it to 
themselves. 

' What preparation do you use, and is it possible 
that any one may have tampered with it ? ' 

' I always use a solution of morphia and measure 
the doses in drops myself. I keep the bottle in a 
private drawer in my dressing-table, which fastens with 
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a peculiar spring, of which I only know the secret. It 
is impossible for another person to open it.* 

' I feel inclined to say, as Major Robinson said 
about the keys of the cellar, '* insane infatuation of 
confidence," ' said Margaret coolly. ' I do not mind 
telling you that I have known the secret of that spring 
ever since I can remember anything. As a child I 
used to amuse myself by examining the contents of 
that drawer whenever I could go into your bedroom 
unobserved. With added years I suppose some. feeling 
of honour prevented this, or perhaps I have ceased to 
take the . trouble to be inquisitive. At any rate, I did 
not know the bottle of morphia was there.* 

Ida said nothing. Perhaps she thought it wise to 
allow it to be inferred that the secret spring was really 
a secret to her. Mr». Fenwick quickly left the room as 
soon as Margaret had finished her confession of know- 
ledge, and as quickly returned with a face of surprise 
and consternation. 

* The bottle of morphia has been taken out of the 
drawer, and, in addition, a bag containing two hun- 
dred pounds in notes and gold that I had drawn out 
of the bank on Friday to pay some bills with ! ' she 
cried. 

* Your maid is the next person to question,' said Dr. 
Denham. ' It is probable that she also knows the open 
secret of the drawer, if Miss Fenwick discovered it so 
easily long ago.' 

* Of course it is Fanchette who has done all this 
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miscliief ! ' cried Margaret. And then, as the words 
brought a new train of ideas to her mind, she said 
excitedly, * It is all clear to me now. Mother could not 
rouse her when she wanted the cotton-wool. She has 
decamped and stolen the money after putting the 
morphia in my wine and setting fire to my bed. I 
accused her of being dishonest yesterday, and threatened 
to have her boxes searched. She has pleasantly com- 
bined profit and revenge. Poor Cripps's misadventure 
was an accident that probably did not enter into her 
little plan.' 

'It is a shame that you should thiuk Fanchette 
guilty of every sort of wickedness, when you really 
know nothing about it,' Ida indignantly exclaimed. 

* The child has a generous belief in the goodness of 
others, notwithstanding her evil tempers,' thought Dr. 
Denham. It is possible that he might have ascribed 
to the same generous motive, had he known it, the fact 
that Ida omitted to mention that she had seen Fanchette 
suspiciously quick in closing one of Mrs. Fen wick's 
drawers not many hours before. 

* The doubt can be quickly solved one way or the 
other,' said the doctor. ' Let us find Fanchette.' 

But that turned out to be the difficulty. Fanchette 
was not to be found, nor was she ever seen again by 
any of the Fenwick family. When, after a final 
attempt to get an answer to a knocking loud enough to 
have wakened Beethoven in his latter days, her room 
was forcibly entered, it was found that the bird had 
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flown, leaviDg all her clothes and boxes behind. There 
was only a small hand-bag missing. None of the other 
servants had seen her after she had dressed Mrs. Fen- 
wick for dinner. It was conjectured that she had 
slipped out of the front door whilst dinner was going 
on and had walked to Dunchester in time to catch the 
night mail south. 

But no one at the station remembered having seen 
a young woman answering to her description, and 
inquiries at the other end were more hopeless still. 

Mrs. Fenwick finally had to resign herself to the 
belief that maid and money were lost irretrievably in 
the great city. 

It was curious and instructive to notice how each 
person had a different theory of Fanchette's motives 
and of the depth of her iniquity. 

Margaret believed that she had meant to kill her 
outright by the morphia, and, finding the poison had 
not taken effect, had set fire to her bed curtains, the 
chance of stealing the money being an unexpected piece 
of luck that came in her way. 

Mrs. Fenwick believed that her 200L had been the 
primary temptation, and that the morphia had been put 
into the wine in the belief that every one would drink 
some of it and sleep more soundly while the thief 
escaped. She believed that the burning of the bed 
had been an accident, brought about by some move- 
ment of Margaret's having upset the table with the 
night-lamp on it. 
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This being the more lenient view to take, Valentine 
adopted it unconditionally. 

If Ida had a theory, she did not ventilate it. 

Major Robinson only heard of some of the incidents 
instead of having witnessed them (which he deplored) ; 
but, having weighed the evidence, he gave the decision 
that there was nothing except her mysterious disappear- 
ance to connect Fanchette with the robbery at all. If 
she had gone off with the money, the morphia giving was 
possible, but not probable, seeing that she was in any case 
a free agent for the night, whilst no reasonable being 
would be likely to raise an alarm by setting fire to a 
house when wishing to escape quickly with the booty. 
No reasonable being — but the being in question was a 
woman — amended the Major. He suggested to Mrs. 
Fenwick that it was possible that Cripps had taken 
the money, and the morphia as a blind, but the sugges- 
tion did not meet with the favour that its ingenuity 
deserved. 

All these theories and beliefs were leavened with a 
considerable portion of doubt in the minds of their 
authors, but in the mind of Mrs. Owen there was not a 
shadow of doubt that she had gauged Fanchette's 
motives with unerring infallibility. The probability 
that Fanchette would have put the morphia into Cripps's 
private whisky bottle and not into Miss Fen wick's tonic 
wine weighed as nothing in Mrs. Owen's mind against 
her undying conviction that her Bichard was the sole 
object of the wicked Frenchwoman's malignity. Per- 
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haps this belief was fostered by certain mysterious hints 
from Cripps of the unavailing siege that had been laid 
to his heart by the love-sick foreigner — a siege that 
found it impregnable when guarded by its devotion to 
Matilda. 

He posed very much as a hero and a martyr after 
this — a hero in his virtuous faithfulness to true love ; 
a martyr to his fatal fascination. Time, and the frequent 
repetition of the narrative, lent such a halo to it, that 
in after years Mrs. Cripps came to believe that she had 
won her second husband from amidst the temptations of 
St. Anthony and the perils of Sinbad the sailor : whilst 
Cripps, in his moments of expansion, after a glass or 
two of whisky, would whisper to his confidential friends, 
stories "which he confidently believed, of a French 
countess and various members of the British aristocracy 
having committed unheard-of crimes and finally suicide, 
because he scorned to return the burning and freely- 
expressed passion they cherished for him. ' Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity ' was the opinion of Solomon, and 
it was one of Major Joshua Eobinson's. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

VANITY, VANITY, ALL IS VANITY 

' Vanity of vanities, all is vaDity, except physical com- 
fort,' said Major Joshua Robinson, as he drew his chair 
nearer to a blazing fire, which was a pleasant contrast 
to the whirling snowflakes outside, heedless that in 
doing this he turned his back upon Mrs. Fen wick, and 
left her without a glimpse of the cheering flame. 

They were the guests of Margaret and Valentine at 
Phayre-Leighton, for it was Christmas, and the wedding 
and honeymoon were already things of the past. The 
Major had just finished a well-contested game of chess 
against Father Perry, which he had lost, and the remark 
was addressed to his late antagonist. 

These two singularly difierent men, with not one 
sentiment or conviction in common, seemed to find a 
perpetual charm in each other's society, to judge by the 
frequency of their companionship. The Major always 
did find amusement in people who had any sentiments 
or convictions whatever. The priest, with his passionate 
love of God and his earnest faith in his religion, afibrded 
him very much the same sort of entertainment that a 
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boy finds in some peculiarly sensitive specimen of blue- 
bottle that be has captured. He dissected him morally ; 
he stirred him up with pins of ridicule ; and he was 
delighted if he could make the poor captive buzz \sith 
anger under some of the word tortures applied to him. 
He divined that any departure, on the part of Father 
Perry, from his usual patient meekness would be 
followed by penitential sorrow, and it appealed to his 
sense of humour as a dramatic contrast to imagine the 
priest in the act of doing voluntary penance for his 
fault on the cold, bare chapel stones, whilst the man 
who had goaded him to anger was placidly enjoying his 
cigar in a big easy chair. 

The explanation of Father Perry's willingness to 
submit to mental tortures such as these, to hearing his 
beliefs torn to rags and his reverential love ridiculed, 
may be just as easily found. He had an undying belief 
in the possibility of inducing Major Joshua Robinson to 
become a good Catholic. By which it may be perceived 
that Father Perry had the faith which removes mountains. 
Against mountains it might have prevailed ; against 
the mountain of a modern Saul's persecuting hate, but 
not against the sandy plain of a Joshua Robinson's 
smiling, self-complacent indifference. A storm may 
shatter and rend the mountain, but what does it avail 
against the desert at its base ? The sand may be whirled 
from its place for a moment, but it settles down once 
more, glittering, arid, unfruitful still. 

* Solomon said a few smart things in his time, but 
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he was no true philosopher,' continued the Major, 
settling himself still deeper in the luxurious chair. 
' The number of his wives bears witness that he had not 
grasped the one great rule of contentment — moderation. 
He evidently took a second, or even a third helping of 
everything to find all so stale, flat, and unprofitable. In 
another sense I cordially agree with him that all is 
vanity ; for vanity is the only pivot upon which turn 
the hopes and fears, the joys and sorrows of man.' 

Mrs. Fenwick looked up from her work as he finished 
speaking. She had heard this particular opinion so often 
that she did not trouble to agree with or contradict it, 
but she felt curious to know if Father Perry would take 
up the challenge that the expression of it was meant to 
be. She need not have wondered. Gentle though the 
priest might be, he had the courage of his opinions 
also. 

' Vanity the only pivot ! ' he repeated softly ; ' with 
all your boasted knowledge of the world, how narrow is 
your experience after all ! ' 

The Major laughed. ' It is well that I have vivi- 
sected my own vanity until it is dead, otherwise it 
would be suffering cruel pangs from your contempt of 
my philosophy. As it is, I simply challenge you to 
prove that anything but vanity is at the root of every 
emotion of mankind.' 

The priest laid his hand for a moment on the other's 
arm, and with a slight gesture pointed to the large 
outer drawing-room. The curtains that shaded it from 
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the small inner room where they were sitting just 
allowed a glimpse of Valentine Phayre's face, which 
was raised from the book he was holding, and turned in 
the direction where a trailing skirt gave evidence of a 
woman's presence. Valentine was still enough a lover 
to take every opportunity of being alone with his wife. 

' Perhaps the most earthly type of it, but still — love,' 
murmured Father Perry. 

' And what is all love but vanity ? ' briskly retorted 
the Major. 'Why does a man desire the so-called 
affection of a wife more beautiful than her fellows ? 
Because his vanity wishes to be gratified by thinking — 
" This very superior article prefers me." Why does the 
woman bestow her so-called love on him ? Because his 
approbation gratifies her vanity. " What a very superior 
article I am, to be so loved," she thinks. So they are 
mutually happy in ministering to each other's vanity 
and calling it faithful love.' 

' It is plain that you have never loved,' said Father 
Perry quietly. 

Mrs. Fenwick went on steadily adding stitch after 
stitch to the brilliantly coloured embroidery in her 
hand, but she was listening to every word. Had the 
vows Father Perry had taken been an insufficient safe- 
guard from his * vanity ' ? she wondered. Was there 
some story of passionate feeling, rigidly repressed, 
hidden beneath the priestly garb ? Her heart ached in 
silent sympathy with the imaginary woe. 

But he was speaking again after a momentary pause. 
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' Perhaps a man's love for a woman is only " vanity " 
in another sense ' (Was there not a touch of bitterness 
in the tone ? Mrs. Fenwick asked herself) ; * but if we 
find base traces of the earth in it, what fault can you 
find in maternal love, in the tender self-denying love of 
a woman for her offspring? what touch of vanity is 
there ? ' 

* Touch of vanity ! ' cried the Major ; * a mass of it, 
you meaii ! It is the cackle of the hen over her new-laid 
egg. What is her self-denial but the selfish desire 
that the egg may not be addled ? the wish to be able to 
strut and say in self-glorification : '' This is my chick ; I 
laid her myself. Am I not clever ? " ' 

* And you have had a mother,' said Father Perry, 
almost with sternness. 

' Tradition says so,' responded the Major airily, ' and 
I regard my presence here as circumstantial evidence 
that there may be some truth in the legend, in addition 
to which chain of suspicious circumstances I remember 
a person who used to be pointed out to me by that name. 
She was a fashionable creature, and always disliked me 
because I was called Joshua. For once my beliefs are 
at one with yours. I cordially agree with you. I had a 
mother.' 

To Mrs. Fenwick, furtively looking up from her 
work, Major Joshua Eobinson's sallies for the first time 
seemed in bad taste ; and surely as much of his features 
as his position allowed her to see had suddenly grown 
mean and trivial in outline. Possibly it was in contrast 
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with the earnest face that was looking towards him in 
wonderment and pain — in contrast with the tender, 
pleading voice that answered him. 

' I fear that you have been unhappy in all these 
softening human relationships. To some of us there is 
a need of the tender human mother-love to show us 
some faint reflection of what the love of the mother of 
God can be : some need of the sacrament of marriage 
to foreshadow the union of Holy Church with her 
Heavenly Spouse and Master. But Almighty God 
leaves no man altogether destitute of grace. Some 
yearning for His gracious, condescending love must 
have come or will come to you as it comes to all of us. 
And when His presence is with us who can describe 
the wonder and the beauty and the mystery of it ? 
Wearied with pain and sorrow, with gi'iefs that 
weigh down the heart and break the spirit ; a mother 
weeping over the coffin that conceals the innocent 
eyes, the little clinging hands of her first-bom ; a 
husband weeping inward tears of blood over the 
dishonour of the mother of his children; a man in 
his hour of utmost desolation, when the earth seems 
empty space and there is no rock of hope to stand 
upon : they have but to turn to God the Holy 
Ghost in prayer, and His grace with ineffable healing 
will be poured into their bleeding hearts, binding up 
their broken spirits, and making even this sorrow- 
laden world seem a Paradise of peace and rest.' 

Mrs. Fenwick still went on mechanically with 
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her embroidery, but her fingers stumbled strangely 
over their task, and the bright colours of the silks 
were blurred by the mist of tears. She was once 
again drinking at the fountain of good tidings that 
she had wilfully passed by for many weary, thirsting 
years. 

She hardly heard the mocking metallic voice that 
answered. 

* I know that desolate feeling perfectly. I have 
had it once or twice when I have been fool enough 
to overeat myself the day before or get over-tired. 
I always turn to some very dry '68 Eomraery that I 
keep for the purpose. After a bottle of it, it is 
exactly as you so graphically describe. Paradise is 
not in it compared with the rosy aspect of all 
around. Difierent remedies suit difierent constitutions, 
you see. Again I can almost cordially agree with you. 
We difier on a few doctrinal points only.' 

If Mrs. Fenwick had not been there Father Perry 
would have fled, at this stage, from the blasphemies 
uttered in his hearing, but her agitation was not 
unnoticed by him. He went on with ever greater 
earnestness, as though there had been no inter- 
ruption. 

'Who that has once tasted the sweetness of His 
grace will not for ever yearn for it to be restored to 
his aching heart ? For, alas ! that it should be so, some 
to whom it has been given have wilfully lost it, and all 
of His children know what it is to suffer at times the 
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withdrawal of His Presence. First comes the fervour 
and then comes the dryness.' 

' Exactly,' murmured the Major in a stage aside. 
^ A spiritual debauch followed by a spiritual chippi- 
ness.' 

' But even when the face of our Lord is hidden from 
us for a moment, we know that He will return. We 
wait in faith, loving and believing. He comes at one 
time to each one of us, hard though our hearts may be. 
He is coming even to you, scoffer though you be! 
You dare not say that faith and the hope of eternal 
joys hereafter are vanity ! ' 

The priest had risen to his feet, and with hands 
extended exhorted the philosopher with the gesture 
of a John Knox reproving the frivolity of a bygone 
age. His warning uplifted finger and the solemnity 
of his mien might have awed the impressionable 
feminine natures of the Queen's Maries, but Major 
Joshua Robinson only said with easy amusement : 

* Are you trying to frighten me with the Bogie- 
man of the childish centuries ? My good friend, your 
religion is the biggest vanity of all. When mankind 
first attained enough cleverness to satisfy his physical 
wants somewhat easily, he found himself with a little 
leisure to cultivate the emotions. Needless to say, 
the emotions took the one form of vanity. " What a 
wonderful thing I am ! " he said ; " only a God could have 
made me." By careful cultivation his vanity grew with 
the ages until it has culminated in the amazing belief 
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that this God loves him and that he will live with 
Him for ever! You are supposed to cultivate the 
growth of humility scientifically, as part of your 
stock-in-trade; but I show more real humility than 
you in believing, as I do, that when my little day (as 
long and comfortable a day as I can make it) is over, I 
shall die as a dog dies, but with the pleasant death- 
bed conviction that Joshua Eobinson has had — by hook 
or by crook — the best of good times, and that if there is 
no hope of a Heaven for him there is at least no fear of 
the other awkward alternative or of the almost equally 
unpleasant, intermediate, purgatory which you imagine 
is all that even a saint has, for a time, to look forward 
to. Look at it as you will, my creed is a better one than 
yours. It gives a happier life, a happier death. Let 
me persuade you to crush down your vanity and adopt 
it and have a little comfort whilst you may ! ' 

'And I answer you that, rather than adopt the 
"creed" of "no creed" that you dare to profess, I 
would pray to have faith in a heathen's fetish, so that I 
might have something to love, something to worship. 
Rather than boast of happiness such as yours, would I 
sound the lowest depths of human misery and desola- 
tion ; rather than be assured of such " comfort," would 
I spend my days in fasting and penance and wear my 
knees away od the cold bare stones ; rather than have the 
pleasant death-bed you anticipate, would I die, knowing 
that it was Almighty God's will that I should spend a 
thousand years in the fires of Purgatory, with the 

O 
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knowledge also that in the end I might hope for the 
bliss of His presence — for a purer, happier life than any 
we can dream of here. Better any suffering than a life of 
swinish, sensual contentment. Die like a dog if you 
must, but seek not to drag another down to your level of 
a brute ! ' And Father Perry abruptly quitted the room. 

' Lost his temper as usual,' said the Major with a 
grin, almost before the priest was out of earshot. He 
turned to Mrs. Penwick, whose presence he suddenly 
remembered, for an answering smile of amusement, only 
to find that she too was hurrying from the room. He 
fancied that he detected the faint sound of a stifled sob 
as she closed the door. 

Major Robinson gave a small, soft whistle. ' So that 
is it ? ' he muttered. ' They are artists in their way, after 
all, these priests. " The innocent eyes, the little clinging 
hands of her first-bom." There was genius in that, 
when he knew that she had lost her eldest child. I 
hope he finds the game worth the candle ! ' 

Major Robinson, as usual, that evening revelled in, 
the picture he conjured up of Father Perry kneeling to 
do penance. He was right about the attitude, but the 
priest was uttering a Te Deum and not a Miserere. He 
knew that he had been doing battle for a human soul 
that day, and that by the help of God it had been won. 
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CHAPTER XVIIl 

MARRIED LIFE 

Valentine Phayre had attained the object for which he 
had longed, sometimes despairingly, for many weary 
years, and, unlike the majority of people who have 
gained their hearts' desire, he was perfectly, radiantly 
happy. No disturbing idea that Margaret had married 
him for the sake of the broad acres of Phayre-Leighton, 
and her position as his wife, had ever crossed his mind, 
although, at the beginning of their engagement, Mrs. 
Fenwick had explained to him their financial position. 

She was, by her late husband's will, allowed five 
thousand pounds a year to keep up Halton Towers, and 
educate her children until her son's coming of age, 
when everything became absolutely his, except one 
hundred pounds a year to each of her daughters 
and herself. Upon Valentine expressing his surprise 
at this unusual arrangement, Mrs. Fenwick showed 
him a letter which the late Charles Fenwick had 
written to her the day before his death. It was with 
the deepest indignation that he read the following 
efiusion : 

o 3 
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' My dear Wife, whom I love so dearly at a distance, 
— You possibly may have heard by this time that my 
magnificent constitution, which, with the care I took 
of it, would have lasted me another fifty years, has 
received a knock-down blow in a railway accident. I 
am told that I must put my worldly afiairs in order, 
which is a strong hint that my future interest in them 
will be that of a sleeping partner. I have always been 
fondly credulous with regard to your protestations that 
you loved and married me for myself alone. To prove 
the truth of these professions, I leave you one hundred 
pounds a year only. If they were genuine, the loss of 
my money will appear trivial compared to the loss of 
me. If they were false, I enjoy in anticipation a 
delightful ])ost-mort&m revenge. 

' To each of my daughters I also leave one hundred 
pounds a year. If they are not sufficiently attractive 
to find men foolish enough to support them in luxury 
for the sake of their sweet companionship, they have so 
utterly failed in a woman's only career that they had 
better hide their failure in a nunnery, where I am 
told the sum I mention will support existence on con- 
ventual fare. 

' To my son I leave the rest of my worldly posses- 
sions. If he has inherited his father's nature he will 
stick to them. If he has become indoctrined with your 
highflown sentiment, he may be fool enough to give 
you some of them. 

* If you have learnt any prudence from many years 
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of my society, you will save enough before his coming 
of age to make you independent of him. 

' In the depth of misery a philosopher can find some 
consolation. I am finding it in the impossibility of any 
of my family being able to arrive in time to cry over 
me, living ; dead, I shall be out of their reach. I ofier 
them my future grave as a substitute that will take 
more kindly to being watered than 

' Charles Fenwick.' 

' He must have been delirious from the effects of his 
accident to write such a letter,' said Valentine, glancing 
sympathetically at Mrs. Fenwick's flushed and agitated 
face. 

^ I do not think so,' she said at last, with an effort. 
' My husband was — very original. I have never shown 
the letter to any one except to Hugh before he went 
abroad. It hurt me too much.' 

' And what did Hugh say about it ? ' 

' It seemed to amuse him very much,' she answered, 
reluctantly, * and he took a copy of it.' 

Valentine was silent for a moment, and then he 
said, quietly, 'For your own sake, I hope you have 
saved something from the five thousand a year. It is 
pleasanter to be independent of even the best son in 
the world.' 

^ He really is the best and dearest son ! ' she cried 
eagerly, ' although a little too fond of pleasure. No, I 
have saved nothing. I trust entirely to my darling 
boy's generosity.' 
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*By the time you need the generosity, remember 
that you will have two sons,' said Valentine brightly. 
' The new son ^ill claim every privilege of his relation- 
ship.' And he had further emphasised his claims by 
leaning over Mrs. Fenwick's chair, and kissing her 
tenderly. 

Valentine was incapable of entertaining any un- 
worthy thought that Margaret did not love him for 
himself alone. It had seemed to him that she showed 
him her true heart in the happy moments after the fire 
at Halton. He could never doubt the love again. All 
her coolness before and after — for it appeared again to 
enfold her before their wedding-day — was but to him 
the delicate reticence of a reserved and sensitive nature. 
He scarcely wished to find her more demonstrative. 
She. loved him, and it sufficed him. 

During all this time Captain Beresford had been 
away on long leave. He had left Dunchester soon after 
the engagement had been announced, and had not yet 
returned. He did not disguise the fact that he did not 
approve of the intended marriage — of course, only for 
Phayre's sake. Phayre was such a capital fellow all 
round, that he hated to think of him marrying a heart- 
less coquette like Margaret Fenwick. He said the 
words * heartless coquette ' to himself with singular 
animosity, considering his perfect indifference on the 
subject. 

Upon first coming to Dunchester, Captain Beresford 
had looked forward with restless impatience to the time 
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of his long leave, in order to revisit his last station and 
Mary Gordon ; but, now that the time had come, his 
feeling of delicate honour had so increased that the day 
for his return to Dunchester iarrived without his having 
endeavoured to obtain a glimpse of her. He loved her 
as much as ever, he told himself, but it would be the 
act of a dishonourable coward to see much of a girl, 
and encourage her to care for him, when it was impos- 
sible for him to marry on his present income. He told 
himself that he loved her too well to give her a 
moment's unhappiness. He would sacrifice duty to 
inclination, and keep away from her. His sacrifice 
made him feel quite heroic and self-denying and noble, 
and therefore happy. 

For our most supreme happiness ever lies in our 
greatest self-deceptions. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

CAPTAIN BERESFORD RETURNS 

It could not be said that, by her marriage, Margaret 
gained her heart's desire, for she had never been in the 
position of desiring anything with all her heart; but, 
at least, she had become the lucky possessor of a hus- 
band who had every quality of birth, wealth, stainless 
character, and unbounded devotion to herself. Yet the 
only result of her good fortune was that she found life 
considerably duller than before. There had been a 
certain interest in the preparations for the marriage, 
and the honeymoon trip abroad had been pleasant 
enough; but, now that she was settled at Phayre- 
Leighton, there was nothing to her mind that broke 
the monotony of her daily existence. 

There was not even much charm of novelty in her 
surroundings. She was living in a somewhat larger 
and older house than Halton; that was the only 
difference. The every-day luxurious routine went on 
just the same, but with somewhat less possibility ot 
self-indulgence. Miss Fenwick might spend each 
morning in the saddle, and each afternoon lying on her 
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bedroom sofa, but Mrs. Phayre's social and domestic 
claims somewhat interfered with this arrangement. 
She had not even the interest of meeting new people, 
which usually follows matrimony. The people that she 
had known from childhood called and asked her to 
luncheons and dinners. She went to them with 
Valentine instead of with her mother — that was all the 
difference. 

And Valentine, whom she had also known nearly all 
her life, was the same : showing the old devotion that 
she was growing so tired of, the old devotion that was 
so much less interesting in a husband than it had been 
in a lover. So much less interesting, because it was 
now the calmly-assured love of secure possession, and 
not the half-despairing rapture of a lover who doubts 
his ultimate success. Valentine the lover, sweet- 
tempered though he was by nature, had ever been easily 
roused to anger by her ; Valentine the husband treated 
her every attempt to annoy him as some charming 
pleasantry of a petted and favoured child, which at the 
worst could only be noticed by an indulgent smile. 
Valentine the lover was racked with doubts and tor- 
tured by jealousy ; Valentine the husband seemed to 
take it for granted that all her affection must be his 
alone. 

A few exceptional women might have recognised 
and appreciated the nobility of character which made 
any want of faith in his wife impossible. The ordinary 
woman might have mistaken it for the satiety of pro- 
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prietorship. Margaret understood without valuing it. 
Her pleasure in Valentine's society had been but an 
experimental interest in evoking emotions that she 
analysed but never shared. The change was unendu- 
rable. The instrument whose strings her moods had 
played upon, from which she could produce passion or 
doubt, jealousy or rapture at will, seemed to her to have 
turned into a musical box with but one tune — a cheer- 
ful, contented, monotonous love-song. She sometimes 
felt a wild longing to smash the box, if only to hear 
the jangling crash of the notes before its tones were 
hushed for ever. 

It was with something approaching excitement, and 
with a distinctly pleasurable sensation, that Margaret 
heard of Captain Beresford's return to Dunchester. In 
the earliest stages of their acquaintance she had summed 
him up as a very commonplace type of the ordinary 
British soldier, with nothing except his unusual good 
looks to distinguish him from his fellows ; but, after a 
time, he acquired in her eyes the interest of being a 
puzzle to her. He sought her society on every avail- 
able occasion, and, when it was possible, devoted his 
whole attention to her ; and yet at times it seemed to 
her that he did not even like her. That he admired 
her she knew — a woman-child of two knows when you 
think her beautiful : that he did not love her she also 
knew by the unerring instinct which is a woman's 
heritage and her safeguard, if she will but listen to its 
warnings. 
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It now added to her interest in him that she 
did not see him for several weeks after his return. 

Some strange reluctance prevented Captain Beres- 
ford from going anywhere that he might meet Mrs. 
Phayre. He believed that he was too much out of 
spirits about Mary Gordon to care for society. He 
refused every invitation for a time, and amongst others 
a very cordial one from Valentine Phayre, an invitation 
to shoot and dine at Phayre-Leighton. This he declined 
on the plea of being on duty that day. 

He told himself at last that he was behaving with 
unpardonable rudeness in not calling upon Mrs. Phayre, 
although it was a bore to be civil to people that one 
does not particularly care for ; and the same afternoon 
Captain Beresford was riding through the gates of 
Phayre-Leighton with a brighter face than might have 
been expected in a person about to do a disagreeable 
duty. 

The cordiality of his reception would have gratified 
any man. It was much more than the conventional 
civility of a hostess. Mrs. Phayre's usually impassive 
face was lighted by a genuine glow of pleasure as she 
greeted her tardy guest. Perhaps it was the pleasing 
consciousness of a duty done that made Beresford look 
even happier as the gates of Phayre-Leighton closed 
behind him, than he had looked when they opened : or 
perhaps he had had a pleasant visit. 

At any rate, it was a visit that was very often 
repeated, and after this he appeared to have conquered 
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all his reluctance to accept invitations to Phayre- 
Leighton or to any house where he was likely to meet 
the Phayres. 

It was friendship for Valentine, who really was the 
best fellow in the world, he told himself. 

And Valentine honestly returned the friendship. 
His hostility towards Beresford was replaced by genuine 
liking, now that Margaret was his wife, and all possi- 
bility of being supplanted in her affection impossible. 
He even felt a good deal of tender pity for the man who 
possibly in the past had coveted the priceless treasure 
that he himself had won from him and from all other 
men. At least he would not grudge him the consola- 
tion of Margaret's friendship. They would both do all 
they could to make his time at Dunchester pleasant for 
him, and Phayre-Leighton a house which might seem 
something like a home. And thus week followed week. 
Margaret and Beresford had found amusement, and 
Valentine, as he thought, lasting happiness. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE LAST OF HALTON 

That ' history repeats itself is a trite saying that Mrs. 
Fenwick would never have taken the trouble to contra- 
dict ; but, in her own case, she would have passionately 
denied the possibility of ever again receiving a letter 
such as the last one from her husband which she had 
shown to Valentine Phayre. 

Yet, one day at the end of the February following 
Margaret's marriage, she read a letter from her son 
which wounded her even more deeply than that one 
written years before by his father — more deeply, because 
it shattered an illusion ; whereas all her belief in her 
husband's love for her had vanished long before he 
wrote to her from his death-bed. Hugh Fenwick's 
letter was in answer to one she had sent to Normandy 
asking him to come home for his twenty-first birthday 
on March 6, when she hoped to organise some coming- 
of-age festivities at Halton. She told him how bitterly 
she had been disappointed at his refusal to come home 
for his sister's wedding, and begged him to please her 
in this matter upon which she had set her heart. Her 
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son's letter, which was written in clumsy imitation of 
his father's, announced, with cruel, remorseless brevity, 
that he had not the smallest intention of returning to 
England for many years to come, that Halton was to be 
sold as soon as it came into his possession, and that 
Mrs. Fenwick and Ida must make arrangements to 
leave it at once. Any suggestion of providing another 
home for them was significant by its absence. 

Mrs. Fenwick instinctively turned to Valentine for 
consolation. She could not bear to tell her daughters 
of the wound that had been inflicted upon her by their 
brother. Valentine was deeply indignant and grieved, 
but he was not altogether surprised at what he heard. 
Blind as he was to Margaret's faults, he was clear- 
sighted enough in gauging Hugh Fenwick's. He had 
seen him growing from a youth's selfish indulgences to 
the more selfish and more pernicious vices of manhood. 
Things that he had seen and heard in Paris, the year 
before, had enlightened him still more as to the manner 
in which Mrs. Fenwick's dear boy was endeavouring to 
make up for a neglected education. Valentine had 
concluded that in vice, at least, he was making such 
progress that there would soon be nothing left for 
him to learn. That Hugh was vicious he already knew ; 
that he was entirely heartless also he would not believe 
without further proof. 

He soothed Mrs. Fenwick as best he could by 
pointing out that the letter was sent from Monte Carlo, 
that possibly her boy had got into some foolish scrape, 
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.and lost a great deal of money at the tables, that he 
might impulsively have decided to sell Halton to pay 
his debts, and had told her of it thus curtly in very 
shame of having to make such an announcement. 

The consolation was partly successful. Mrs. Fenwick 
eagerly snatched at any explanation which might excuse 
her darling's conduct, but Valentine believed in it very 
little himself. He resolved to find out the exact nature 
of Hugh Fen wick's intentions. He wrote to him and 
told him of his mother's grief at hearing that Halton 
was to be sold, as it was endeared to her as the place 
where all the children, for whom she had such deep 
afifection, had been bom and brought up. He diplo- 
matically appeared to take it for granted that Hugh 
had merely forgotten to mention the substitute he 
naturally meant to provide for his mother's home, and 
suggested that it might be pleasanter for her to know 
exactly what arrangements he, knowing his father's will 
and his mother's entire dependence upon his generosity, 
meant to make for her future comfort. 

The answer to this, which arrived in about a week, 
sickened and disgusted Valentine. The letter seemed 
to him even more odious than Charles Fen wick's. 
Hypocrisy was added to heartlessness. Amidst pro- 
fessions of deep affection for his mother and sister, the 
gist of it was that he had no intention of making any 
provision whatever for either of them. 

* You, as a man of the world, my dear Valentine, 
understand what the expenses of a man living in the 
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world are. It is absolutely necessary that I should sell 
Halton, and impossible that I can spare anything out of 
my income for my family. No doubt my mother has 
tried to make you believe that she spent all her income 
upon Halton and upon me ; but you and I know what 
women are. They are not the innocent doves they 
would have us think them. Depend upon it, my mother 
has a nice little nest-egg somewhere which she objects 
to break into.' 

This was bad enough, but Valentine was still more re- 
volted by a hint which followed that Mrs. Fenwick was a 
handsome woman still, with many possibilities before her. 

Valentine threw the letter into the fire with the 
gesture of one exterminating some noxious insect. Not 
for the world would he have told Mrs. Fenwick what 
its contents were. He was obliged to let her know 
that her son had refused to give her an income, but he 
tried to soften the refusal as much as possible. He 
suggested that Hugh, possibly, did not realise her 
penniless position, and he ended by offering her and 
Ida a home at Phayre-Leighton for as long as they chose 
to remain there. 

Mrs. Fenwick listened to him in silence, but with 
lips that quivered pitifully. At last, with a supreme 
efibrt of self-control, she said quietly, * You are very 
good to me, but I think I should like to see Father 
Perry. I understand it all, but nothing hurts me now.* 
It was said with a pathetic dreariness of one to whom 
joy must evermore be a stranger. 
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In offering Mrs. Fenwick a home at Phayre-Leighton 
Valentine had never doubted that Margaret would be 
eager to welcome her mother and comfort her in the 
new trouble that had come upon her. It pained and 
surprised him considerably to hear her say that she did 
not wish her mother to come to them ; but with his 
invariable readiness to view every saying and doing of 
Margaret's through rose-coloured spectacles, he excused 
her by thinking that it was the reluctance of a happy 
bride to have the tete-d-tSte of home-life interrupted. 
As it turned out there was no need to combat. Margaret's 
dislike to the plan, Mrs. Fenwick having found more 
determined opposition to it on the part of Ida. She 
had obstinately refused to accompany her mother to 
Phayre-Leighton at Christmas, and now she declared 
that rather than live with Valentine and Margaret she 
would leave the neighbourhood altogether, and try to 
make a living by her music. 

In this dilemma Father Perry came to the rescue. 
He insisted that Mrs. Fenwick and Ida should occupy 
for a time his tiny house in the park at Phayre- 
Leighton, whilst he himself stayed at the lodge, where 
he was in the habit of lodging when his old house- 
keeper was ill or went away for a holiday. He offered 
his hospitality so kindly and with such an evident 
desire that it should be accepted that Mrs. Fenwick at 
last consented to allow him to turn out of his house for 
her. 

Thus it fell out that, when Major Joshua Robinson 

p 
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returned to the bleak winds of Dunchester at the end 
of April, after three months of fine weather in the 
Riviera, he foand his comfortable habits as much dis- 
turbed as the atmosphere. His Sunday haunt at 
Halton was waiting for the occupation of a stranger, 
the '47 port was in the possession of Mr. Hopkins 
whose spouse had a fine taste in vintages, and his 
disciple and follower, Mrs. Penwick, had thrown aside 
his precepts as of no account. 

The first item of news that he picked up on his 
return was that his pupil, whom he had taken such 
pains to initiate into the mysteries of the philosophy of 
comfort, had become a convert to the ascetic Church of 
Rome. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

MRS. FENWICK's new FAITH 

Having a tender regard for his digestion, and believing 
in the wisdom of the old saying which recommends 
walking a mile after supper, Major Robinson usually 
turned out of doors at 9.30 after the meal which in 
modern days is called by another name, and walked 
about the streets of Dunchester in search of health and 
amusement. He usually looked in at each of the 
theatres to see who was there and to pick up scraps of 
gossip from his friends the box-keepers. He might be 
seen any evening prowling round the back of the dress 
circle, taking observations : it was even rumoured that 
the occupants of a private box had once been startled 
by the sight of a pair of keen grey eyes peering through 
a glass window in the door behind them— eyes that 
could only belong to Major Joshua Robinson. 

After satisfying his laudable curiosity at the 
theatres, the Major would go to his club and note the 
condition of the members who might be spending the 
evening there ; play a game of billiards if the chances 
were two to one in his favour ; and finally, at eleven 

f2 
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o'clock, he would walk home with many a chuckle of 
enjoyment at things he had seen and heard, and after 
one cigar and one whisky and potass — for he practised 
the moderation he preached — he would go to bed and 
sleep the guileless sleep of an infant, or of a Joshua 
Robinson with an infant's unspoilt digestion. 

On this day of his return, however, he departed from 
his usual routine and spent the evening at home. He 
was slightly tired by his journey, and he had already 
heard enough news to serve him. He lit a cigar, 
settled down in his comfortable chair, and reviewed it 
all, of course, entirely from the point of view affecting 
Joshua Robinson. After a careful balance of the profit 
and loss to himself by the events that had happened in 
his absence, he came to the cheerful conclusion that only 
the '47 port was worth regretting, and the '47 port 
might be regained by cultivating Mrs. Hopkins. 

His first impulse — if Major Robinson could be con- 
sidered capable of experiencing anything so un- 
sophisticated as an impulse — was to call upon Mrs. 
Hopkins the next day. Second and wiser thoughts re- 
minded him that the wine would not be fit to drink for 
a few months after its removal, so he decided to post- 
pone his visit indefinitely. 

He had lost nothing by the sale of Halton. His 
Sunday visits could be transferred to Phayre-Leighton, 
and Mrs. Fen wick and Ida and Valentine were there 
to make up his rubber. 

Luckily, Mrs. Fenwick had fallen in with a Catholic 
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priest, and not with a Presbyterian minister, when this 
religious mania came upon her. She had adopted a 
creed which does not forbid its followers to gamble on 
Sundays. The defection of his pupil troubled him not 
a whit, because he was entirely free from vanity, he 
would have said himself. Nevertheless, he piqued him- 
self upon his knowledge of human nature, and he found 
considerable pleasure in the reflection that it was 
exactly what he had always expected, knowing the 
nature of the woman. 

He should feel the keenest interest in seeing how 
things went on with her in this new departure. The 
next day being Sunday, Major Eobinson stayed in bed 
late indeed, but not quite as late as usual, interested 
curiosity being a foe to repose, and, after a shorter 
breakfast than ordinary, ordered round his dog-cart 
and made his horse do a good record over the ground 
that led to Phayre-Leighton. Having heard where to 
find Mrs. Pen wick, and feeling the most inquisitive 
about the changes that had befallen her, he called first 
at Father Perry's tiny house. 

He smiled to notice the contrast it presented to the 
luxurious surroundings at Halton. Bare grey walls 
instead of daring eccentricities in decoration ; cold stone 
floors instead of Turkey carpets and Persian rugs ; a 
crucifix for adornment in place of a Psyche. 

Ida, who was the only occupant of the little room 
into which the old housekeeper showed him, was sitting 
on an uncushioned window seat. She had been reading 
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but now the book lay unheeded in her lap and she 
stared gloomily at the bleak grey landscape framed by 
the narrow window. 

Major Robinson was startled by the change in her 
appearance since he had last seen her. Although 
always plain, with a face heavy and almost coarse in 
outline, she had looked at least healthy and robust. 
Now her face was thin, and her bright colour had faded 
to a sickly hue. 

' Have you been ill ? ' was the Major's greeting as 
he peered intently into the young girl's face. 

' I don't think so. Do I look ill ? ' 

' Very. Does your mother inflict lenten fai'e upon 
you as part of her principles ? You look as though you 
had been fed on salt fish for a month, and salt fish does 
not nourish people who are accustomed to two helpings 
of a salmi. Perhaps you are not happy in this hole 
after being used to the comforts of Hal ton.' 

* This is a hole truly, but I am not particularly 
unhappy in it. I hated Halton,' she said abruptly. 

The Major looked still more sharply at the pale face 
before him, but he made no remark upon her expression 
of dislike to her old home. As Mrs. Fenwick did not 
appear at once, he settled himself down to obtain as 
much information as possible at second hand from Ida ; 
and she, knowing that the only way to shorten the 
inquisitorial tortures was to tell the unvarnished truth, 
answered with all the literal brevity she could. 
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' What has induced your mother to change the ideas 
of years in a week or two ? ' 

' Disappointment. Father Perry. A craving for 
excitement. A longing for love. Hugh. The novelty 
of it all,' she answered dryly. 

' Which combination she doubtless dubs a heaven- 
sent conviction,' chuckled the Major. 

' How does she spend her time now ? ' was the next 
question. 

' She goes out and works and reads, and has her 
hours of recreation.' 

' When she goes out where does she go ? ' 

' To mass or to confession.' 

' What sort of work does she do ? ' 

^ Church embroidery and lace for the acolytes 
robes.' 

' What does she read ? ' 

' Books and newspapers.' 

' What books ? ' 

' Newman's books. Manning's books. Biographies 
of the saints. Tales of conversion to Rome and happi- 
ness: of perversion and damnation. True tales of 
modem miracles. Any books published by Bums and 
Gates, and written by a Roman Catholic' 

* What newspapers ? ' 

' The Tablet and the Catholic Times,' 

' And in her hours of recreation? ' 

' She practises " Agnus Deis " on the chapel organ.' 
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* Great Scott ! The woman is a monomaniac ! ' 
ejaculated the Major. 

* Perhaps/ said Ida ; ^ but I am sometimes tempted 
to wish that but half her mania were mine.' 

' If you envy her why do you not go and do like- 
wise ? ' 

* Because it is not given to me to be able to dub a 
*' medley of emotions, a heaven-sent conviction," ' she 
quoted. 

The Major had not yet finished his catechism. 

* How do Valentine and Margaret take this change 
of front ? ' 

' Valentine, of course, is delighted. Margaret re- 
garded it as a triumph for Father Perry, and opposed 
it by every means in her power.' 

' And thereby helped to bring it sooner to a crisis. 
And you ? ' 

' It does not make any difference to me whether my 
mother is atheistical or devout, a sinner or a saint ; I 
only ask that she should leave me in peace about it all. 
I am sick of hearing of the miracles at Lourdes, and 
the exposition of St. Francis Xavier.' 

Major Robinson was struck by a subtle difference in 
the girl's whole manner and bearing and expression. 
There was all the old brooding suUenness, but, where 
formerly there had been passionate temper and vivid 
life, there was now an apathy which surpassed Margaret s 
most listless moods, insomuch as it expressed hopeless- 
ness instead of self-satisfaction. 
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The Major was puzzled ; bat, being before all things 
a materialist, he put it down to underfeeding. 

Ida was still sitting in the window-seat from which 
she could see the front of Phayre-Leighton Hall, and 
Major Robinson had the same view from his place inside 
the room. Suddenly he noticed that her face flushed 
and a heavy frown darkened its expression as a man's 
figure passed up the avenue. 

' Captain Beresford, surely ! ' exclaimed the Major, 
going over to the window and peering out over Ida's 
head. ' He has gone in by the drawing-room window 
too ! He seems to be pretty well at home there.' 

* Quite,' she answered shortly, as she rose and went 
to another seat. Whether to avoid being near Major 
Robinson or with an impulse to avoid an unwelcome 
thought, it would be difficult to say. 

' Your mother does not show great eagerness to wel- 
come her dear old friend,' the Major said, with a grin, 
after a few minutes' silence. 

* Perhaps she is afraid you will laugh at her,' Ida 
suggested. And this was the true explanation of Mrs. 
Fenwick's delay. She did not fear mockery as a weapon 
that would avail to turn her one step aside from the 
new path that she had chosen, but she shrank from it 
as one shrinks from letting a stranger's eye see some 
cherished relic of a loved one. Her Faith was too sacred 
for profane jests, such as she believed Major Robinson 
would assail it with. 

She spent many minutes in supplication that she 
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might answer his taunts wisely and gently and firmly 
before going down to encounter that which she regarded 
as a temptation of the Devil. 

Imagine a knight of old, who, after arming himself 
with shield and buckler, helmet and lance, went forth 
to do battle with a fierce lion, and met instead a meek 
and friendly lamb, that put its nose into his mailed 
hand and fawned upon him, and you will understand 
Mrs. Fenwick's feelings when Major Robinson greeted 
her with tender amiability, delicately sympathised with 
her trouble about Hugh, gave her a lively account of 
his own adventures, and ignored her defection com- 
pletely. 

So complex is human nature that she probably found 
as much disappointment as relief in this. Her attention 
wandered from her visitor's airy conversation. Could it 
be possible that he had not heard of her conversion ? she 
asked herself. In such a case it was suifely her duty 
to tell him at once that she was no longer numbered 
amongst the enemies of God. But she was being asked 
a question. 

* Have you had much whist-playing lately ? ' 

Here was an opportunity. 

' Not any. I have had more serious matters to 
occupy all my attention,' she answered significantly. 

She ought to have been enlightened by the utter 
lack of curiosity on the part of Major Robinson. He 
only said, * Then the sooner you begin to play again the 
better ! I am going to inQict myself upon the young 
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people to-day. You must come too and have a rubber/ 
And somehow Mrs. Fenwick found herself pledged to 
an evening of cards, when she had meant to spend it in 
devotion. 

* You and Ida, Valentine and myself, our old com- 
bination, and where could you find a better ? ' said the 
Major with satisfaction. 

* You may leave Ida out of your calculations,' that 
young lady remarked. 

* Am I not forgiven after all these months ? Shake 
hands and be friends once more.' 

* I was not thinking of any quarrel with you. I 
never play whist now, nor do I ever go to the Hall,' 
saying which Ida left the room in her old abrupt 
fashion. 

' Have the sisters quarrelled ? ' asked Major Robin- 
son. 

* Oh, no ! I don't think so. It is only one of Ida's 
eccentricities — the child grows stranger every day,' 
Mrs. Fenwick answered absently. 

Her thoughts were far away. Now that she was 
alone with Major Robinson was the time to reveal her 
change of convictions. Again and again she led up 
gently to the subject nearest her heart, but the Major 
seemed strangely dense that afternoon. Allusi6ns and 
hints that were meant to encourage questioning passed 
by unnoticed, and she could not well break in upon an 
account of an experiment in Labouchere's system at 
roulette, or a description of Mrs. Langtry's dresses as 
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Cleopatra, with the abrupt announcement, ^I am a 
Catholic now ! ' 

The Major was enjoying himself hugely. He read 
Mrs. Fenwick's thoughts as though they were a printed 
page in clear type, open before him, and he took an 
exquisite delight in baffling her. 

They started for Phayre-Leighton Hall at last with 
the news still untold. Mrs. Fenwick could not listen 
to Major Robinson, she could only think of what she 
must say before they reached the house. She must at 
any cost prevent him making any allusion before the 
others which might make her appear to be still of his 
way of thinking. 

They were only a few yards from the house now. 

* I have something very important to tell you,' she 
broke in desperately. ' Since you went away I have 
entirely changed my opinions. I have been received 
into the Catholic Church.' She bravely looked straight 
at Major Robinson as she made the tardy announce- 
ment, expecting she knew not what expression of 
incredulity or dissatisfaction or scorn. 

' Ah, yes, of course,' he said carelessly, with the un- 
interested civility that a bachelor would have shown in 
looking at a friend's baby. * Some one told me about it 
yesterday.' 

Mrs. Fenwick imagined that this was but the 
elaborate carelessness hiding a mine of disappointment 
and disgust. 
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^ I know you will be annoyed with me, and disapprove 
of what I have done,' she faltered. 

' Not at all : why should I ? ' said the Major with a 
blandly surprised air. ' Now that you are a bit tired of 
whist, it will keep you excellently amused during the 
summer.' 

And thus ended Mrs. Fenwick's first battle for her 
religion. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

THE MAJOR TAKES OBSERVATIONS 

Major Robinson went into the drawing-room at 
Phayre-Leighton Hall with the same feeling of alert 
curiosity that he had experienced in entering the little 
sitting-room at Father Perry's an hour before. 

He had always felt certain that such a union as that 
of Margaret aud Valentine must sooner or later present 
features that WDuld interest a student of human nature ; 
and now Captain Beresford's familiar friendship with 
the newly married pair, shown by his unceremonious 
entrance into the house, conveyed to the Major's cynical 
mind a hint of latent possibilities of something more 
worth studying in the immediate future than he had 
reckoned upon. He did not think that Beresford, with 
all his good looks, had any power to disturb Mrs. 
Phayre's peace of mind ; but it is impossible to foretell 
what a woman may think or feel ; and there was always 
the other side of the question to be interested in — 
Beresford's state of mind with regard to Margaret. As 
he quietly followed Mrs. Fenwick into the room, Major 
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Robinson's sharp grey eyes travelled round it with an 
inquisitiveness from which nothing escaped. 

With that one keen glance he saw many things. 

He saw that Valentine was there, but that neither 
his wife nor Captain Beresford seemed to be aware 
of his presence ; that he was singing and neither of them 
were listening. He saw that these two were absorbed 
in a Ute-dr-Ute under cover of the music. 

He saw that Captain Beresford was not too well- 
pleased at the interruption of their arrival, and that 
Margaret appeared to be delighted by it ; both outward 
appearances probably springing from a mutual feeling 
of disappointment, the astute Major argued, women 
being deceivers from their cradles upwards. He saw 
all this, but he seemed to see nothing. 

It was with an eye to business more than out of 
civility to his hostess that Major Robinson managed 
to instal himself in Captain Beresford's chair, when 
the greetings were over and they^^once more settled 
down, after the interruption of their arrival. 

As Valentine went on with his song at Mrs. 
Fenwick's request, and as the two chairs were in the cosy 
corner, well removed from the others, the Major had 
a good opportunity of acquiring information without 
being overheard. In the old days^before her marriage, 
Margaret had, to a certain extent, imitated his own 
cynical frankness with regard to her ideas and feelings, 
and he began by taking it for granted that she was 
equally ready to speak of them unreservedly now. 
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'What sort of place does the world seem to you 
now ? ' he asked. ' Does it bore Margaret Phayre less 
than it bored Margaret Fen wick ? ' 

' Margaret Fenwick believed she was bored, but it 
has remained for Margaret Phayre to discover the 
lowest depths of dreary dullness to which life can 
descend, ' she coolly answered. 

'And so she at once begins to play with edged 
tools in the hope of experiencing a sensation.' 

Major Robinson carefully refrained from giving 
one glance in the direction of Captain Beresford as 
he spoke ; but Margaret evidently understood the allu- 
sion, and was as evidently undisturbed by it. 

' Not edged tools in this case,' she said with a laugh, 
* only poor Brummagem imitations.' 

' But if a Brummagem weapon be not strong enough 
to kill, it may suffice to give an ugly cut before it 
snaps.' 

'The pain of a wound would at least show that 
there was life somewhere/ she said lightly, * and I have 
always doubted if my heart has ever been a living 
thing.' 

Magnificent acting ! — if it were acting — Major 
Robinson thought — not a touch of consciousness any- 
where ; her manner was the perfection of careless ease. 
And yet, before finally believing in her indifierence, 
he resolved to apply the one infallible test which ever 
reveals the smallest trace of the poison — love. 

' You believe yourself safe in your sublime indiffer- 
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ence, and Beresford doubtless believes that he is shielded 
by his love for Mary Gordon.' 

* Who is Mary Gordon ? ' Margaret was surprised 
into asking, with swift repentance when she saw the 
gleam of amusement in the Major's eyes. 

' Has not Beresford told you about her ? ' he said 
with assumed surprise ; * a curious omission towards 
friends such as you — and Valentine.' 

' Not at all curious/ she said with an indiflFerence 
that was now a little overdone. *We have not felt 
enough interest in Captain Beresford to care to hear 
about his private affairs. He is a pleasant acquaintance 
merely.' 

And then, to show Major Robinson that she had no 
desire to learn more of this Mary Gordon, and to prove 
that the hint of an affair of the heart in no way 
diminished her cordiality towards Captain Beresford, 
Mrs. Phayre left the Major sitting in his corner, and 
with her most gracious manner asked Beresford to sing. 

In some ways it was a repetition of the scene at 
Halton months ago, when Mrs. Fenwick had hurried 
the party away to the billiard-room, hoping to effect a 
diversion in Margaret's flirtation with the handsome 
new acquaintance. Beresford again was singing, and 
Margaret again appeared to be enchanted with his 
strains. 

But how different were the other elements! No 
tender anxious cares of maternal love now troubled 
Mrs. Fenwick. She was enwrapped in inward com- 

Q 
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munings as in a veil that hid all things earthly from 
her sight. Some spiritual alchemy transmuted Beres- 
ford's love songs into ' Ave Marias ' in her ears. Nor 
for Valentine's sake was there any present need for her 
old anxiety. Not one troubled look did he direct 
towards the pair at the piano. Not one irrelevant 
answer gave evidence that he was taking any interest in 
the low-toned conversation that was carried on with so 
much animation when the songs were done. 

Again, as on the former occasion, the whist-playing 
was unsatisfactory to Major Robinson, although this 
time Valentine's play was beyond reproach. He occa- 
sionally looked at his wife sitting near, with a pleased 
and tender smile ; but this passing interlude in no way 
interfered with his attention to the game. 

It was Mrs. Fenwick and Beresford who were 
inattentive to a degree that would have been exaspe- 
rating to any man less philosophical than the Major. 
Mrs. Fenwick would be gazing into vacancy when she 
ought to have been dealing, and Beresford talking to 
Mrs. Phayre when the closest attention was needed to 
the game. 

When Major Robinson demanded, * No hearts, 
partner ? ' he declared afterwards that Mrs. Fenwick 
responded by muttering a paternoster. ' Called upon 
the saints when she ought to have called for trumps,' 
he said, in giving a Kvely account of his evening's 
entertainment, ' and had the air of watching for a sign 
from heaven instead of looking for the Blue Peter.' 
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There was a certain amount of amusement in all 
this, but it was a more expensive amusement than the 
Major cared about ; as the mistakes, by some fatality, 
always went against him, so again, as on the former 
occasion, he broke up the rubber early and took his 
leave. 

Captain Beresford had walked to Phayre-Leighton, 
and he accepted the Major's oiBTer to drive him back to 
Dunchester willingly enough. 

' How is Miss Gordon ? ' Major Eobinson asked, 
with an air of interested solicitude as they drove away. 

' Very well — at least, as far as I know,' Beresford 
answered shortly. 

' Have you not seen her lately ? ' with a surprised 
air. 

* Not for some time.' 

' Eeally ? Then perhaps I was wrong to-day in 
telling Mrs. Phayre of your devotion to her ? ' 

* What the devil do you mean by interfering in my 
affairs, and publishing these things to everybody?' 
Beresford cried savagely. 

* Everybody ? ' said the Major with an air of inno- 
cent surprise. ' Of course, I thought you were certain 
to have told the Phayres all about Miss Gordon. And 
in any case you must remember that you did not 
confide in me. I found it all out for myself.' 

' If I had told you all about her in the strictest 
confidence, I don't suppose it would have made any 
difference in your discretion,' said Beresford sarcastically. 

Q 2 
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' There you are quite wrong,' said Major Robin- 
son placidly ; * I never repeat even the choicest morsel 
of scandal if I am told the details of it by the prin- 
cipals.' 

* I am astonished to hear you owning to any prin- 
ciples of ordinary commonplace honour. Surely such 
sentiments are only fit for romantic women, according 
to Major Joshua Robinson's philosophy.' 

* My dear Beresford, it is not honour. How often 
have I told you that my only guide is expediency ! I 
will explain my motives to you. If I notice anything 
unusual in a man's conduct, any unexpected deviation 
from his daily routine, I at once amuse myself by 
ferreting out the reason of it. But I take payment 
for my trouble in the amusement of publishing all I 
have discovered to the community. If, on the other 
hand, he comes to me with a full history of any pecca- 
dillo that he would like to keep quiet, he knows that 
he can rely upon my discretion in return, and that I 
will only chuckle over it all in solitude. It pays me to 
hold ym tongue. You would scarcely credit what 
delightfully interesting secrets I have become possessed 
of by having acquired this reputation — the reputation 
of being able to find out anything and telling about it — 
of keeping silent if I am told.' 

*Then you are a sort of Father Confessor to the 
neighbourhood ? ' 

'Exactly — with all the Father Confessor's secrecy 
with regard to the confessional, and none of the penances 
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he inflicts. Now will you not admit that my " honour " 
on the point is only worldly wisdom after all ? ' 

' 'M — yes. I know you consider yourself a model 
of worldly wisdom. Does it never occur to you that you 
are foolish in frankly admitting that you have the basest 
and most selfish motives in all you do ? Was there not, 
for instance, a want of astuteness in owning to me that 
you were capable of cheating at cards ? ' 

'Not the least,' said the Major with conviction. 
* You are young yet. When you are my age you will 
probably have learnt the great truth that a man 
instinctively believes another man is lying when he 
volunteers any explanation of his conduct and motives. 
You have only to pose as a generous man to be suspected 
of starving your family, as a just one to be accused of 
robbing your grandmother, as a moral one to have run 
away with your neighbour's wife. I have no motive for 
posing. It saves trouble to tell the simple truth, but 
no one believes it. '' Strange being, Robinson," they 
say, " but he has a siugularly honest, kindly heart 
beneath his eccentricities." Now confess, Beresford, 
that you have heard something like this ? ' 

* I have indeed ; I have even heard that you give 
away large sums of money in charity.' 

* And how do you think I gained that reputation ? ' 
cried the Major in an ecstasy of delight. * By once 
giving a shijling to a muscular beggar-woman who 
followed me along a dark lane. It was the only way 
of getting rid of her. and it is the only money I ever 
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gave in charity iu my life. Some one came up at the 
time and saw it. Like the miraculous loaves, that 
shilling has increased until it is reported to have fed 
a thousand families. How can any one have a moment's 
dulness in such a world of farce as this? Joshua 
Robinson is reported to give away large sums of money 
to the poor, whilst I have heard our greatest Northern 
philanthropist called close-fisted ! ' 

His chuckles of enjoyment lasted all the way to 
Dunchester. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

IN THE ROSE GARDEN 

Weeks and months passed away, and things at Phayre- 
Leighton went on very much as they were described 
in the last chapters. 

Except for a short visit to town, during which 
Margaret was presented on her marriage, the Phayres 
had remained at home, and Captain Beresford had been, 
if possible, more often there than usual. 

Mrs. Penwick daily became more devout, and Ida 
more moody. 

Major Robinson's dog-cart might have been seen 
entering the gates of Phayre-Leighton on many week- 
days, as well as every Sunday, for the irresistible 
attraction of unsatisfied curiosity drew him to the place 
with increasing frequency. 

Was Margaret in love with Beresford? and was 
Beresford in love with her ? were questions that daily 
interested and baffled him. With all his keen per- 
ception and knowledge of human nature the Major was 
at fault. The chase of the hidden solution was the most 
exciting thing he had known for years. 

Jf he could have read the thoughts passing in 
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Beresford's mind, after receiving a certain important 
communication one morning late in August, he would 
have been considerably enlightened as to the state of 
mind of one, at least, of the people in whom he was 
interested. Captain Beresford was transferred to the 
Horse Artillery, with but five days' grace to tnake all 
his arrangements in England before sailing to join his 
battery in India. This short notice obliged him to 
leave Dunchester the following day. 

He had long hoped for this news, and ardently 
desired it ; yet, now that it had come, there was enough 
disappointment at being hurried away from Dunchester 
so quickly, mingled with the pleasure of success, to 
prove that Captain Beresford would not leave it 
entirely heartwhole. 

His first and predominating idea was to have as 
much time as possible to spend at Phayre-Leighton 
during the one short day that remained to him, and 
with this view he spent the morning paying his bills 
and making all necessary preparations for leaving, in 
order that he might have the afternoon and evening 
free — the afternoon to call upon Mrs. Phayre, the 
evening for a dance at Weston Hall, given by Mrs. 
Hopkins, the cook who had married her master — where 
he would again meet her. He sent a note to Mrs. 
Phayre, begging her to be at home that afternoon, and, 
if possible, at home to him only, but without mentioning 
in it bis approaching departure. He would break that 
to her gently himself. 
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During the whole of that busy morning, and later, 
as he put the finishing touches to a more than usually 
careful toilet, and as he took a last pardonably com- 
placent glance in the looking-glass, one thought went 
floating through Captain Beresford's brain. He would 
not have given it utterance to himself; lie would have 
indignantly denied its truth had another person put it 
into words for him ; but it was true all the same. And 
the thought was, 'Poor Margaret! what a blow this 
will be to her ! ' 

To most people this would have proved that Beresford 
was not in love with any one except himself; but possibly 
to Major Robinson it might have seemed an average 
specimen of the sentiment that men call Love — Love 
which in his eyes was but a synonym for gratified 
vanity. 

In any case. Captain Beresford imagined himself 
to be exceedingly depressed as he quickly rode up the 
avenue at Phayre-Leighton, early in the afternoon, 
prepared to have a long and sentimental private leave- 
taking before the necessarily public last farewell at Mrs. 
Hopkins's. 

The formula, 'Is Mrs. Phayre at home?' was 
answered by the information that Mrs. Phayre was in 
the garden, and would be glad if he would join her there. 

He would have preferred to be received in her 
boudoir, where there was no chance of prying eyes to 
see a possible scene of emotion ; but she evidently meant 
to see him alone in response to his request, and, her 
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favourite haunt in the garden was a fitting setting for 
a sentimental drama. He turned to the left from the 
hall door and went quickly past a long, low wing of 
the house, along the highest terrace above the river, gay 
with beds of formal ribbon-bordering, past the old grey 
fountain, throwing up sparkling drops to catch the 
golden sunshine, until he reached the dense holly hedge 
that shut in the rose garden, and, by contrast with its 
sombre darkness, made the glowing colours of the roses 
seem brighter than even Nature had painted them. 
Beresford passed through a little wicket-gate — cun- 
ningly concealed round a corner of the hedge, so that a 
chance passer-by might have overlooked it, and never 
found the paradise within — and a glorious wealth of 
colour burst upon his sight. 

Eoses everywhere and roses only! Roses red, 
roses white, roses pink, roses yellow, moss-roses, cab- 
bage-roses, tea-roses, monthly roses, full-blown roses 
ready to drop their petals at a touch, rosebuds showing 
but a faint foreshadowing of the gorgeous colouring and 
scent to come. Every blossom was borrowing from the 
sunshine and paying back to the air a hundredfold in 
colour and perfume. 

Captain Beresford was so pleased with the scene, and 
the prospect of the coming interview, and, above all, 
with himself, that he forgot his r6le of melancholy, 
and began to hum one of his liveliest songs. 

He barely had time to readjust his features before 
finding himself in the presence of Mrs. Phayre. gh§ 
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was where he had expected to find her, lying back in- 
dolently in a low hammock chair in a tiny room of 
greenery which Valentine had had made long ago in 
imitation of the one at Halton of which she had been so 
fond. On the side farthest from the house, the holly 
hedge was sufficiently wide and thick to allow a cutting 
deep enough to exclude every ray of sunlight and make 
a cool retreat on the hottest summer day. 

To Beresford it seemed like going into darkness after 
the glare without, and Margaret's white draperies and 
pale cheeks an almost chilling contrast to the glow of 
colour outside. 

He took her hand and clasped it silently for a 
moment, without any ordinary conventional greeting, 
and then sank into a chair beside her and looked at her 
earnestly with eyes that were meant to convey a world 
of tragic meaning. No disturbing thought that he was 
acting dishonourably both to Valentine and Margaret in 
playing this little comedy occurred to Beresford. He 
had been so run after and flattered by silly women for 
the sake of his good looks that he had come to regard 
it as an inevitable if deplorable accident that each one 
that he honoured with a little attention should fall a 
victim to his fascination. He had acted the same part 
a dozen times before, with no serious results to any one. 
No doubt his victims cherished a regretful yearning for 
the might-have-been during the rest of their lives, and 
compared unfavourably their commonplace husbands 
with Captain George Beresford's superiority; but 
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women must be sentimental about something, and, in 
short, it gratified his vanity to leave an aching heart 
behind him as ' he loved and he rode away.' So he 
looked into Margaret Phayre's eyes with tender sorrow, 
and left her to hteak a silence that was pregnant with 
meaniug. Margaret returned his look with calm eyes 
that did not falter beneath his gaze. 

* It occurs to me that you are looking positively 
depressed,' she said, at last, with a slight smile. 

* My looks at least have the merit of speaking 
truthfully. I cannot say that I feel particularly 
cheerful.' This in a tone as though the admission 
were wrung from him — a tone that nevertheless 
encouraged questioning. 

*What direful disaster has befallen you? Have 
you had a bad night at whist or has your major 
been making himself more than usually disagreeable ? ' 

The questioning had come, but there was a levity 
in the tone of it that did not harmonise with his idea of 
the situation. 

* You are pleased to make a joke of it all, but it is 
no laughing matter to me. I have got my horse- 
artillery jacket.' 

For the moment he would allow her to flatter herself 
with the delusion that this might mean, only the sepa- 
ration of a short railway journey from her. The fact 
that the transfer meant India must be broken to her, 
tenderly, by degrees. 

' And you announce your good luck as though you 
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expected sympathy in a grave misfortune! Captain 
George Beresford, of the Royal Horse Artillery, I offer 
you a thousand congratulations,' 

It was strange. She evidently had not fathomed 
the inner meaning of his parade of dejection. Had it 
occurred to her that there was no battery of Horse 
Artillery at Dunchester ? The blow must fall. Perhaps 
it were better to let it fall quickly. 

' I leave Dunchester to-morrow and sail for India on 
Saturday,' he said, in a voice which artistically expressed 
hidden wells of repressed emotion. 

As he spoke he looked out at the brilliant rose 
garden and not at Mrs. Phayre. It was kinder to give 
her one moment to control the agitation from which she 
must be suffering. 

^ How very annoying these authorities are ! They 
might have given you more time ; you will not be here 
for my garden party on Friday ! Have you heard who 
is coming in your place ? ' 

Captain Beresford's eyes returned with sudden 
promptitude from the roses to Mrs. Phayre's colourless 
face ; but even his vanity could not cheat him into be- 
lieving that it was despair that caused its pallor. It 
expressed nothing but the coolness of unembarrassed 
serenity of mind. The surprise of this conviction took 
away his presence of mind so completely that for many 
minutes he took part in the conversation that followed 
with a confusion that oniy allowed him to answer 
mechanically, with thoughts far away. 
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Mrs. Phayre seemed to be perfectly at her ease. She 
expressed polite regret at the prospect of his departure, 
conventional hopes for the success of his career, told him 
how much she and Valentine would miss him ; and all 
without a falter in her smooth, well-bred tones. 

* Was this to be the finale of months of devotion ? ' 
Beresford asked himself. 

It was ridiculous — incredible. 

Was this the perfection of indifference or the per- 
fection of acting ? Many minutes had not elapsed before 
past experiences and the vanity engendered by them 
persuaded him that the latter explanation must be the 
true one. Mrs. Phayre must be hiding her emotion, 
with the courage of desperation, beneath a cloak of 
careless ease. 

Her ripple of talk had come to an end. There was 
silence for a moment. 

' Shall I ever see you again ? ' Beresford asked 
suddenly, turning towards her with passionate feeling in 
his voice and gesture. 

'1 should think it is quite likely,' she answered 
easily. ' The world is a very small place, and I pre- 
sume vou will not be in India for ever. Besides, I 
shall meet you at Mrs. Hopkins's to-night, I suppose ? ' 

Never had Captain Beresford received a rebuff 
such as this. Direct love-making repulsed by indig- 
nant, virtuous scorn would not have piqued him as 
did this easy, unconcerned response to his attempts at 
sentiment. 
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He rose to the full dignity of his majestic height 
and frigidly held out a hand in farewell. 

' I have no time to go to the dance to-night,' he said 
in icy tones. ' Tell Phayre I am sorry not to see him 
before I go. Good-bye.' 

'I will not say good-bye; only aw revoir,' Mrs. 
Phayre said, in her sweetest manner. 'And you 
must write occasionally to tell me how you are get- 
ting on.' 

This last as an afterthought, and with the 
gracious air of a sovereign conferring a favour. And 
Beresford had been accustomed to promise a letter as a 
boon that had to be implored ! 

He turned away abruptly, without an answer to the 
conventionally civil words. He hummed no song as he 
left the rose garden, but he savagely cut down, with his 
stick, a white rose whoso colouring reminded him of 
Margaret's pale cheeks. He almost hated her as he went 
away. Yet never had he so nearly been in love with her. 

Mrs. Phayre watched Captain Beresford's handsome 
figure until it disappeared round the thick hedge of 
holly. Then she looked down at a small chatelaine 
watch that hung by her side. It told her that the 
interview which he had specially written to beg for had 
lasted but a quarter of an hour. Then she looked out 
at the roses with sparkling eyes and a smile that was 
very long in fading. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

A KISS 

Valentine delighted in waiting upon his wife and doing 
small services for her. As he brought her wraps to 
her before starting for the dance at Weston, he noticed, 
with all a lover's tenderness and with all a husband's 
pride, that she was looking her very best that evening. 

She wore one of her favourite gowns of dead white 
of some rich silken stuff that fell in straight, severe 
folds round her slender figure. The perfect outlines of 
her neck and arms were unspoiled by a single ornament, 
but she wore a profusion of diamonds in her hair. 
They flashed and sparkled in the light of the hanging 
lamp beneath which she was standing with every move- 
ment of her stately head. She made a striking picture 
in her white dress against the sombre oak background. 

Much of the admiration that he felt was expressed 
in Valentine's face as he arranged a soft white cloak 
upon her shoulders. 

There was so much more of the rapture of a lover 
than the careless approval of a husband in his regard, 
that it seemed to Margaret that they had once more 
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gone back to the old days of his boyish and slavish 
devotion. She was quite prepared for the passion that 
trembled in his voice when they were in the carriage, 
beyond the prying ears of the servants. 

' My wife ! my love ! ' he said. ' How can I tell you 
how beautiful you are ? ' 

' Do not try. You would not if you knew how tired 
I am of hearing it.' 

This disdainful answer was a deliberate experiment. 
In the old time such a speech would have provoked a 
flood of angry, jealous questioning as to the source of 
such tributes to her charms; but to-night Valentine 
only said, with a pleasant smile : 

* I must try to keep my admiration for my wife to 
myself, and not bore her by expressing it too freely.' 

There was silence for a few minutes. 

* By the bye,' said Margaret suddenly, * Captain 
Beresford called to-day. He has got his jacket. He 
leaves here to-morrow and sails for India on Satur- 
day.' 

For some reason she had not mentioned Beresford's 
visit before. 

' This is unexpected news and bad news for us ! I 
am exceedingly sorry to hear he is going. I suppose I 
shall see him to-night to say good-bye ? ' said Valen- 
tine. 

' He told me he would not be at Mrs. Hopkins's, and 
asked me to say good-bye to you for him.' 

' This is very disappointing ! We shall both lose a 

R 
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good friend and one of the pleasantest of companions. 
It was lucky you were at home this afternoon.' 

' He wrote to me in the morning, asking me to 
receive him alone.' 

' That was very nice of him,' said Valentine heartily. 
* One cannot say good-bye to a friend before other 
people. I hope he promised to write sometimes ? ' 

' Oh, yes,' Margaret answered shortly. A subtle 
feeling of irritation was taking possession of her. 

* I shall miss him terribly,' she continued. 

' I am quite sure you will, darling. You have seen 
so much of him lately,' said Valentine without the 
smallest change of voice. * I flatter myself that our 
happiness has softened the heart you used to pretend 
was so hard, most wonderfully. Do you remember 
how you used to tell me that you never missed anybody 
— not even me ? ' 

' I did not know Captain Beresford then, you must 
remember.' 

' I really begin to think my wife is trying to make 
me jealous ! ' Valentine exclaimed with an air of gentle 
amusement. ^ But I warn her that she is attempting 
an impossibility, now that she is really mine.' 

^ Is that a challenge ? ' asked Margaret. Her lips 
were tightened and her eyes flashed ominously. 

' No challenge,' he answered gently, ' but a con- 
fession of faith, absolute and unchangeable.' 

Her face did not soften. If anything, her expression 
grew harder than before. The words of her mother, 
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when she had derided Valentine's jealousy, returned 
with ominous meaning in her ears : ' Where there is 
no jealousy there is no love/ 

Was it possible that her power over him was gone ? 
His every look and action told of love ; but it might 
now be ordinary commonplace family affection, not the 
devotion of a willing slave to a master — of a courtier to 
his queen. 

Mrs. Phayre was in a curiously excited and de- 
fiant mood as she entered Weston Hall — a mood so 
unlike her usual apathetic serenity that she might have 
seemed another creature could any one have fathomed 
it. 

Mrs. Hopkins was standing in state to receive her 
guests, her devoted husband by her side. 

The ex-cook was glowing with gratification. It 
deepened the red in her rounded cheeks and beamed in 
her overflowing smiles. She felt that her ball was 
going to be an unequalled success. 

She wore a juvenile costume of white muslin, which 
clung to and emphasised the outlines of her exuberant 
figure. Her light hair was worn in a crop of girlish 
ringlets. One large, carelessly fastened blush rose 
peeped from amongst them behind her ample ear. 
This costume charmed her doting husband as much as 
it pleased her. ' Mrs. Hopkins is the type of all that 
is most feminine. That is why she looks her sweetest 
in the simple graceful dress that she wears to-night,' 
he proudly whispered in the friendly ear of Major 
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Robinson, whose regard for the '47 port had made him, 
of late, an intimate friend of the family. 

The Major won his host's heart by answering 
earnestly, ' You have reason to be prond of her. No 
one but Mrs. Hopkins would have dared to venture 
upon a costume such as that ! ' 

He had already got into his hostess's good graces 
upon his arrival. The worthy dame, with a self-denying 
perseverance worthy of the noblest cause, had spent a 
month before her dance in the unaided manufacture of 
coloured paper roses, which, according to her lights, 
were the only suitable decoration for a ball-room. 

Festoons of white paper roses dangled from every 
ceiling, and, coming suddenly unlooped, descended on 
the heads of the dancers. Garlands of pink paper roses 
hid the frames of the family portraits. Red paper roses 
were nailed to the oak panelling of the hall. A knight 
in armour held a huge bouquet of yellow roses in his 
mailed hand ; and with a happy inspiration and but a 
slight artistic license with regard to colour, a bust ot 
Shakespeare was crowned with a wreath of green ones. 

' My wife has perfect taste. So like a laurel wreath,' 
said Mr. Hopkins. 

* Well, Major,' had been the greeting of the beaming 
Mrs. Hopkins as he shook hands with her on entering, 
' 'ow are you ? 'Appy as ever, I see. 'Ave you noticed 
the decorations ? ' 

*It would be impossible not to remark them at 
once,' answered Major Robinson with feeling. 
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* Well, now, I am glad ! ' she cried, hugely delighted. 
* You'll never believe it, but I made every one of 'em 
myself. What do you think of 'em ? ' 

* I can only say,' said the Major, with the cordial 
ring of truth in his tone, 'that they are worthy of 
you!' 

Notwithstanding Captain Beresford's alleged want of 
time to show himself at Mrs. Hopkins's dance, he was 
already there, lounging idly near the doorway of the 
ball-room wheii the Phayres arrived. Until the last 
moment he had announced his determination to spend 
his last evening at the barracks with three of the others 
who prefeiTed a quiet rubber to dancing, and then he 
had suddenly changed his mind and left his grumbling 
friends to play dummy. 

Much of his irritation against Mrs. Phayre was 
dissipated when he saw that she looked eagerly round, 
whilst speaking to Mrs. Hopkins, and that, when she 
caught sight of him, her glance rested with an un- 
mistakable air of satisfaction which told that she had 
found that which she sought. 

* She is only now beginning to realise all that the 
news I told her to-day means — to realise how much she 
will miss me,' Beresford thought. So impatient was 
he to speak to Mrs. Phayre alone that he asked her 
to dance and hurried her away, hardly answering 
Valentine's cordial expressions of regret at his de- 
parture. 

As they turned away, Margaret looked up at him 
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and said impressively, * Something told me you would 
be here to-night, after all. It seemed impossible that 
this afternoon was to be the end of our friendship.' 

This was very soothing. But it struck Beresford 
that it was a somewhat indiscreet speech to utter in the 
hearing of a husband. For Valentine was near enough 
to make it impossible that he had not overheard it. 

The invitation to dance was a form merely. 
Margaret never danced, as she had told Beresford the 
first time he saw her. He conducted her to the drawing- 
room, which was arranged as a retiring room for the 
dancers, and selected two chairs which were placed close 
together, away from the others, and which seemed by 
their position to convey a cordial invitation to a con- 
fidential talk. 

They were alone in a crowd. 

And a crowd it was truly ! Half the county — and 
the smartest half — were at Weston Hall that evening. 
Mrs. Hopkins's entertainments were the most popular 
in Dunshire. People laughed almost openly at their 
hostess's eccentricities ; but the laughter had no ring of 
malice in it. There is something in genuine kindness 
of heart and cordial hospitality that appeals to the 
better side of the nature of even the most worldly- 
minded. Mrs. Hopkins had very little idea of self- 
glorification in giving her most lavish enteutainments ; 
her one idea was that her guests should enjoy them- 
selves. 

* Lor' ! I do like to see young people 'appy,' she 
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would say, looking at the dancers with a beaming smile 
on her jolly face. 

The means she used to increase the pleasure of 
others were occasionally somewhat trying to her victims. 
She insisted that they should enjoy themselves in her 
way, and not in their own. 

She had an unsophisticated idea that people went 
to a ball to dance, and dance they must, if she could 
have her way. She had quaint, old-fashioned notions, 
likewise, that young men liked to dance with young 
maidens, and not with married women old enough to be 
their mothers. Shy youths were dragged from comers 
where they were happily looking on in obscurity, and 
made to dance with wall-flowers. Bored men of the 
world were seized upon whilst lounging in the door- 
ways, and introduced to unattractive young girls, giving 
them the unnecessary exertion of fabricating statements 
to save them from being let in for a dance. People 
who had cut each other for excellent reasons, for years, 
found themselves unexpectedly re-introduced to each 
other. People who had gone to the party only because 
they wished to be with one another found themselves 
suddenly and ruthlessly separated. 

Captain Beresford's behaviour was a source of con- 
siderable distress to the poor lady on this occasion. He 
was the handsomest man and the best dancer there, and 
he would not even show himself in the ball-room. At 
intervals during the evening, Mrs. Hopkins invaded the 
drawing-room and made unsuccessful efibrts to dislodge 
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her prize ; but, in response to her suggestions that she 
should introduce him to one or another of the charming 
young ladies there, he always coolly answered, ' Many 
thanks, but I am dancing this with Mrs. Phayre/ 

* But you are not dancing/ with great perplexity. 
' Mrs. Phayre does not dance.' 

If Beresford had really cared for Margaret, it is 
needless to say that he would not, even on this last 
evening before parting, have made her conspicuous by 
devoting his whole time to her; and she knew this 
perfectly herself. But she was in a strange and reck- 
less mood to-night. 

She momentarily expected to see Valentine's face, 
with the old flush of boyish anger upon it, appear round 
the doorway ; but he never came. He was dancing 
every dance, doing his duty by old friends and neigh- 
bours, and to all appearance was entirely oblivious of 
the flirtation that every one else was remarking upon. 
Significant smiles and whispers were exchanged by 
those who noticed the long tete-d-tete, and Major 
Robinson was almost excited. 

Nevertheless, he could not think of any expedient 
less clumsy than taking possession of an ottoman near 
the interesting pair and becoming absorbed in a book 
of engravings— a method that was unworthy of him. 

Mrs. Hopkins ceased her assiduities at last, and Mrs. 
Phayre and Captain Beresford were left undisturbed. 

They only left the drawing-room to go to supper 
together. 
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Beresford had been gradually losing his head all the 
evening. He, too, noticed, with much of Valentine's 
passionate admiration, how beautiful Margaret was 
looking. Some inward excitement lent the crowning 
charm of animation to her statuesque loveliness. Her 
dark eyes sparkled, her pale cheeks were more brilliant 
than another woman's roses. They had the glow of 
alabaster through which a lamp is shining. Passion 
and pique were combining to make Beresford ready for 
any folly. 

After supper they retired to a cosy corner, contain- 
ing two chairs, partly screened off from the wall ; but 
hardly were they seated when the voice of the ubiquitous 
Mrs. Hopkins was heard to cry, * Now I wonder what 
pair of turtle-doves we have here ! ' and she appeared 
at the entrance of the little retreat, leaning heavily on 
the arm of Valentine I'hayre. 

* Oh, lor' ! What, again ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Hopkins, 
with a peal of laughter, and she moved a wing of the 
screen so that it entirely shut off the two sitting with- 
in it. 

* This woman is intolerable ! ' said Beresford in an 
angry whisper. ' Let us find some place where we can 
be safe from her persecutions.' 

Margaret had caught one glimpse of her husband's 
face. It was grave, but she could detect no traces of 
the jealous anger she had counted upon. 

She rose at once. 

* Mrs. Hopkins generally has some seats out of doors 
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at her summer dances,' she said, ' and I know she is 
afraid of catching cold herself.' 

She led the way through an open French window in 
ther library to a broad verandah well furnished with easy 
chairs. A glorious moon was shining. The light out- 
side was more brilliant than that of the wax candles 
within. Margaret's white dress was sharply outlined 
against the dark background of the end of the verandah. 
Her profile had the clearly-cut outlines of a cameo. As 
she turned to speak, her features seemed softer, her 
eyes more tender in the soft moonlight. There was 
a dangerous sweetness in her tone. Although giving 
Beresford encouragement in so many ways, she had not 
shown any softness of manner towards him until now. 

They both spoke in low voices to avoid being overheard 
by the other people sitting near. Margaret had taken off 
a glove, and was idly playing with it, her rings flashing 
in the moonlight. The glove dropped, and, as Beresford 
stooped to pick it up, his cheek accidentally touched her 
arm. The firm, white flesh had been chilled by the 
evening air ; it was like touching a bit of cold, soft 
satin. Yet the touch sent a fiery current through 
Beresford's veins. His heart throbbed so that he could 
hear little but its beating; Margaret's voice sounded 
dream-like, far away. 

The strains of a valse came from the open ball-room 
window at the other side of the house. The dancers who 
were on the verandah softly rose by two and two and 
went indoors. 
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Margaret and Beresford were alone. 

There was silence for a few minutes, a silence 
broken only by the faint, throbbing pianissimo of the 
distant music; and then, with a sudden, irresistible 
impulse, Beresford passionately kissed the soft white 
arm where he had touched it a few moments before. 
Immediately there came a shock of re-action. 

He abruptly turned away his head as the possible 
consequences of his action flashed through his brain. 
So little did he understand the woman whom, at that 
moment, he believed he loved, that no intuition told him 
whether she would rise and leave him for ever, or put her 
head upon his shoulder and cry out that her marriage 
was a fatal mistake, and that she loved him only. He 
hardly dared to look at her face, fearing the anger and 
scorn that might be imprinted upon it, until, at last, 
encouraged by the silence, he once more turned towards 
her. 

Margaret was smiling. 

* I could not help it, my darling,' he cried, * although 
I feared you might be angry with me.' 

* If you expected I should be angry, may I ask why 
you did this thing ? ' she asked in a very quiet voice. 

* Because I was miserable, reckless. Because I love 
you.' 

' And when did you make this unfortunate discovery ? ' 
still in the same quiet tone. 

' I believe I never really knew it until to-day. I 
have been cheating myself for months into believing in 
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the hollow mockery — friendship. When the summons 
came to leave Dunchester to-morrow, I found that my 
one grief was in leaving you. If you had shown one 
answering pang of regret this afternoon, I believe I 
should have been content ; I should never have let you 
know what I feel for yon. But your coldness maddened 
me. You did not seem to care whether we might ever 
meet again Or not. I was reckless when I came here 
to-night. If you had left me for ever when I kissed 
you, I should not have been more wretched than I was 
when I left you this afternoon. 

' And you mean all this ? ' 

* Can you doubt it, Margaret ? ' he cried impetuously. 
' Do not my looks, my voice, tell you of it ? Is not my 
presence here to-night, after your treatment of me, a 
proof of how I love you ? ' 

' And — Mary Gordon ? ' 

The words came so softly, so gently from her lips 
that they scarcely seemed to be breathed in his ear. 

It was the first time that Mrs. Phayre had betrayed 
any knowledge of Miss Gordon's existence, and even in 
this moment of making ardent love to another woman 
the name did much to bring Beresford to his senses. 

He endeavoured to protest that it was but a pass- 
ing boyish fancy which Mrs. Phayre had heard of, 
that there was absolutely nothing between them now ; 
but for the moment his protestations had lost the 
ring of truth. Margaret smiled to herself derisively. 
She read his thoughts so thoroughly. 
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' You must believe now that 1 love you only,' he 
was saying in conclusion. ' Let me go away a little 
happier to-morrow. Tell me that you do care for 
me, Margaret.' 

*I wonder,' she said very slowly, looking calmly 
into his eager face, *I wonder why two mdderately 
sensible people like you and J^ are playing this ''^ 
foolish comedy? Do you think I do not know that 
in your inmost heart I am nothing to you ; whilst I, 
on my part, am perfectly certain that I do not care 
the least bit in the world for you ? ' 

Beresford sprang to his feet in anger and sur- 
prise. 

' A pleasant speech, indeed ! ' he said. * If you 
believe that you are nothing to me, may I ask how 
you explain my conduct to-night? Would anything 
but an overwhelming love for you excuse my treachery 
towards Phayre in making love to his wife after 
all his kindness to me? You must think me the 
veriest cad and scoundrel.' 

* Oh, no,' she coolly answered, ' only like the 
majority of men, very vain and very foolish.' 

Beresford's fury at this plain-speaking knew no 
bounds. 

'And does the same charming explanation apply 
to your own behaviour ? ' he asked savagely. ' Do 
you not know that all Dunshire will be talking of 
us to-morrow ? May I inquire why you have allowed 
me to spend the whole of this evening with you ? — 
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why you have led me on to tell you that I love 
you?' 

*I don't quite know/ she answered, with a 
quietly meditative air that added further fuel to his 
anger. ' I think at first it was because I wanted to 
annoy Valentine ; and, at last, because I wanted so 
much to hear what you would say.' 

' Your husband is to be congratulated on his 
wedded happiness,' said Beresford with an angry 
sneer. ' It is a delightful and useful piece of unsel- 
fishness to do a distasteful thing simply to annoy ; 
and a wife who permits love-making whilst she her- 
self is indifierent is a treasure not to be met with 
every day. Let me hope her indifference may always 
keep her faithful! If I imagined for a few weak 
moments that I cared for you, you have effectually dis- 
illusioned me now, Mrs. Phayre. I can never be suffi- 
ciently grateful for it ! I am imitating your own de- 
lightful candour, as you will see ! ' 

' Good-night, Captain Beresford. I am going to find 
my husband,' said Margaret, in a voice that she could 
hardly control to its usual calm level tones. * Many 
thanks for the truths you told me at last. They 
were not such as one might have expected from a man 
who calls himself a gentleman, but I preferred them to 
the farce you acted earlier.' 

She passed through the open window and left 
him. 

Captain Beresford's thoughts were not pleasant 
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ones as he was whirled away from Dunchester next 
day. He had behaved treacherously to the only man 
who had been his friend in the place ; he had made love 
to his wife, and unsuccessfully. Worst of all, according 
to his code, he had been brutally rude to a woman. 
He was draining the bitter cup of humiliation to 
the dregs. Let us hope the bitterness may prove 
wholesome to him. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE MAJOR LISTENS 

Mr. and Mrs. Phayre drove from Weston Hall almost 
in silence. Margaret's face looked tired and wan as 
she came once more into the lighted hall at Phayre- 
Leighton. The animation had faded out of it, leaving 
it like a dull white mask ; yet her eyes still glittered 
feverishly. She once more scanned her husband's face, 
but now with an eagerness that had something furtive 
in it. There was nothing to be read there but a quiet 
gravity which was not unusual. 

' It is late, and I am afraid you are very tired, my 
dear one,' said Valentine gently. 

Margaret answered nothing. She silently accepted 
his good-night kiss and went slowly upstairs ; but the 
clock in her bedroom struck many times before she 
slept. She had, at last, succeeded in experiencing a 
new sensation, but it was an experience that she would 
willingly have been without. For the first time she 
knew what it was to feel profoundly humiliated. She 
had, many times before, made a jest of proffered affec- 
tion ; but no one had retorted by telling her the plain 
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truths that Captain Beresford had uttered. She tried 
to think only of the contemptible part he had played ; 
but in her inmost heart she knew that her own conduct 
had been more contemptible still. 

Valentine had an early breakfast and went to the 
Petty Sessions at Dunchester. Margaret wandered 
restlessly about the house and garden, and then she 
ordered her horse to be brought round, and rode for 
hours over the moors north of Phayre-Leighton. 

When Valentine returned in the afternoon, he found 
his wife lounging in her favourite hammock-chair under 
the hedge overlooking the rose garden. Margaret's 
mind had never strayed from one subject during all her 
occupations of the day, and now the sight of Valentine 
in Captain Beresford's place of yesterday brought back 
to her more vividly still the scenes of the last twenty- 
four hours. 

Valentine talked of all he had been doing during 
the day, but it was significant that he never spoke of 
the evening before. 

' Did you enjoy the dance last night ? ' Margaret 
abruptly asked. 

' There is not very much for me to enjoy in an affair 
of that sort. As you know, I infinitely prefer a quiet 
evening at home,' he answered, and then began to talk 
of something else. 

* You do not ask me if I enjoyed myself,' she again 
interposed. 'But I will tell you, without being 
questioned, that it was the happiest evening of my life.' 
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*' I am very glad yoa were happy,' he said gravely. 

'Of coarse I was. Apparently you never noticed 
it; bnt I spent the whole evening with Captain 
Beresford * 

^ I noticed it,' he said quietly. 

' And yon are not angry with me ? ' 

* Angry ? No,' he answered very gently. * I am 
somewhat grieved that you shonld have given any 
occasion for ill-natm^ remarks by a little thoughtless- 
ness ; bat, after all, gossip, which is nndesenred, will 
not hurt either you or me.' 

* But how do you know it is undeserved ? ' 
' My infinite faith in you tells me so.' 

' Could nothing kill that faith ? ' 

' Nothing that you are capable of doing.' 

Was it the stirring of a long-dormant conscience, 

some yearning for honesty and straightforwardness, or 

merely an irritated desire to raise a storm of feeling by 

wounding ; was it the prompting of her better nature, 

or of her worst, that made her say : 

' What would you say or do if any one told you that 

Captain Beresford made love to me last night and that 

I encouraged him to do it ? ' 

^ If a woman said it I would cut her dead ; if a man 

said it I would horsewhip him.' 

* And if I told you so myself? ' 

' I should say that my wife was jesting in exceed- 
ingly bad taste.' 

' Then I tell you that it is no jest. I repeat to you 
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the imagioary case in sober, solemn earnest. Last 
night Captain Beresford told me that he loved me.' 
The supposititious case was entirely forgotten. 

* The treacherous hound ! ' cried Valentine. His 
hands were clenched, the veins in his forehead stood 
out. * And you, my darling ? Tell me what you said 
to him ! But you would not stop to bandy words with 
such as he. You left him ? ' 

* On the contrary, I listened and I questioned.' 

* You stooped as low as that ? ' He stood over her 
and looked down with eyes that blazed with scorn and 
wrath. ' Then you love this man ? ' 

* Not the least bit in the world, but the temptation 
to lead him on was irresistible. I wanted to hear what 
he would say. I was only amusing myself.' 

The anger in his face faded and became fixed to an 
expression of cold and bitter contempt. He had had a 
shock which revolutionised his whole nature. 

' Have you anything more tiO tell me ? ' he went on, 
in a voice that was hoarse and harsh and changed. 
' You had better finish the fair record.' 

' One thing more,' she said defiantly; * he kissed my 
arm.' 

' My God ! ' cried Valentine. 

He sat down and buried his face in his hands — a 
face that had aged ten years in a few moments. 

Physical infidelity is a woman's unpardonable sin 
to a man: unfaithfulness of sentiment a man's to a 
woman. The man who wrote : 

s 2 
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It's no matter what you do. 
If your heart is only tme ; 
And his heart was true to PolL 

knew the feminine nature intimately. I doubt not that 
the Mary who married the hero of the ballad — after 
being persuaded of the truth of the last line of it — felt 
placid serenity as to the physical fact of the black 
woman abroad so long as her husband had no desire to 
send love-letters to her from England. 

Whereas, in a man's opinion, one kiss outweighs a 
ream of written sentiment. 

'My God!' he said again; but he was not con- 
sciously turning to his Father in Heaven for help in this 
hour of anguish. The first effect of wounded feeling is 
an animal rage ; it is later, when the first sharp pang is 
over, that we seek for consolation of the Spirit. Yet in 
Valentine's case there was at once offered consolation — 
of a sort. 

' Why disturb yourself about a trifle of this sort ? ' 
said the voice of Major Joshua Robinson — a voice whose 
serene cheerfulness had never seemed so maddening as 
now : and its owner appeared round the turn from the 
gate of the rose garden, with an air of easy unconcern, 
which made it appear the most natural thing in the 
world that he should intrude upon this supreme moment 
between husband and wife. 

' I admit you were foolish to mention your little pec- 
cadillo,' he went on, turning towards Margaret, only to 
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find her retreating from the garden. He shrugged his 
shoulders slightly and smiled amiably. 

' Pretending to be shy, I see. I knew she would 
break out like the rest of them. They all flirt when 
they have the chance. Now, if I were a married man, I 
should prefer to have a wife who was unfaithful to me. 
Nothing keeps a woman so cheerful and amused as an 
underhand love-affair — whilst she imagines it is unde- 
tected.' He would have continued to expound hia 
theories at this singularly unpropitious moment had 
not Valentine risen in his wrath and demanded : 

^ How did you come here ? ' 

'The usual way, along the path and through the 
gate,' responded the Major, puffing out the smoke of his 
cigarette in little airy rings. 

' And you have been listening ? ' 

' I did listen for a few minutes,' was the candid reply ; 
' I was so very much interested, I came to-day to see 
how the land lay after last evening, but I never expected 
such luck as coming upon a full explanation till I heard 
your voices round the comer.' 

Amazement and indignation made Valentine abso- 
lutely speechless. 

'But I'll tell you what I'll promise,' continued 
Major Eobinson, in a burst of unusual magnanimity ; 
' I've known you and your wife for such a very long 
time that in your case I will break a rule for once. 
Although I have found this all out myself, I will not 
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repeat it to anybody — unless it should slip oat inad- 
vertently.' 

Valentine's pent-up anger broke out. 

*I count as nothing the promise of a man who is 
capable of eavesdropping,' he said. ' But let me warn 
you that, if one hint of what you have heard to-day should 
slip out inadvertently, I will, without any inadvertence 
whatever, wring your miserable neck and stop your 
mischief for ever.' 

* In that case,' said the Major, * you may rely upon 
me.' 

He spoke without the smallest change of counte- 
nance. His air was so serenely impudent, his cheerful- 
ness was heightened by such a sly twinkle in his eye, 
that even Valentine could hardly refrain from smiling as 
he impatiently turned away and left the garden saying : 
' You are not worth being angry with.' 

' You would find yourself a good deal more cheerful 
at this moment, my young friend, if you extended that 
opinion and could say as I do — there is not any one or 
anything worth a moment's feeling of annoyance in this 
comfortable world,' murmured the Major, seating himself 
in the hammock-chair to finish his cigarette. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

ENLIGHTENMENT 

Margaret expected every moment to see Valentine 
again, to continue the conversation that Major Robinson 
had so unceremoniously interrupted, but the long after- 
noon passed and he did not come. After waiting im- 
patiently for nearly an hour, she went in search of him, 
but she could not find him either in house or garden. 
The strange restlessness that had possessed her all 
day increased, so that she could not stay for many 
minutes in one room. She wandered aimlessly about 
the house until it was time to dress for dinner, when she 
found some occupation in putting on one of her prettiest 
gowns and trying to make herself look her best. 
She had just finished dressing and was about to go 
downstairs when Valentine came into her bedroom, 
still wearing his morning clothes, although it was now 
eight o'clock. His face was very pale, and the lines on 
it had deepened to a sternness that might have seemed 
impossible to any one who had only seen its ordinary ex- 
pression. 

' After what you told me this afternoon, you will 
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not be surprised to hear that I am going south by the 
night mail,' he said quietly. 

Margaret looked up in unafiected astonishment. 
Such a sequel to her confession was the last thing that 
she had expected. A storm of reproaches, an anguish of 
jealousy, she had looked for; but that Valentine should 
in any circumstances contemplate leaving her was a 
revelation to her, and a sufficiently disagreeable one. 
Nevertheless, any idea of asking his pardon, of entreating 
him to stay with her, never occurred to her. She only 
asked coldly — 

' Have you thought of what people will say about 
this sudden departure ? ' 

' Perhaps more than you thought of what they would 
say last night,' he retorted with bitterness. * Do not be 
afraid, I have taken care of your reputation. I have 
been to Dunchester to see my lawyer this afternoon. I 
have told him that bad news from abroad obliges me to 
go away hurriedly- -a plausible excuse, considering 
Hugh's chances of getting into mischief. I have left 
instructions with him to provide you with any money 
you may require from time to time.' 

' Prom time to time ! Then may I ask how long 
this foreign trip of yours will last, and where you propose 
to go?' 

* I do not know. I know nothing. I cannot think. 
My one desire is to go away from you anywhere, and 
to stay away, perhaps for ever.' 

' Then I am to be left in the pleasant position of a 
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deserted wife who does not even know her husband's 
whereabouts ! ' 

^ I will write to you occasionally, so that you may be 
able to tell people where I am. I shall hear of you from 
Father Perry.' 

The last words were a crowning humiliation to 
Margaret. 

' You are not ready for dinner,' she said icily. - 

* I do not want any dinner.' 

Without another word Margaret left the room and 
went down to her solitary meal. From the time that 
his wife had spoken to him in the afternoon, Valentine 
had been incapable of thinking lucidly. Like some wild 
creature that had received a deadly wound, his only de- 
sire was for flight — a longing to go away and suffer in 
secret. He mechanically superintended the packing in 
his dressing-room, and after finishing his preparations 
was sitting staring vacantly at the floor when Margaret 
came in. She quickly closed the door, and, coming near 
to him, began to speak in the manner of one discussing a 
subject entirely outside the sphere of personal interest. 

* Looking at this matter dispassionately, do you not 
think you are very foolish to go away ? ' she said. 

* Possibly,' he answered shortly. 

' It is so entirely illogical,' she went on. * I presume 
you are leaving me because I flirted with Captain 
Beresford: yet a few months ago a similar state of 
affairs only seemed to make you more eager to marry 
me.' 
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' Is it possible that you do not realise the difference 
between the flirtation of a young girl and that of a 
wife?' 

^ One does no more harm than the other if the wife's 
heart is not touched by it/ she answered coolly. * You 
must remember that I have not been trained to under- 
stand these fine distinctions of honour and morality ; I 
have been taught to do that which pleases me best at 
the moment.' 

* My poor child, you have never had a fair chance,' 
said Valentine with a sudden revulsion of tenderness. 
* It is your misfortune to have known Major Robinson. 
I can trace all this misery to the influence of his hideous 
so-called philosophies.' 

At this moment one pleading look, one word of 
penitence would have turned the scale in her favour ; but 
with the want of tact that characterises people of small 
sensibilities, she said, * You take everything with such 
ridiculous seriousness. Forget all about this and stay 
with me. If I was attractive to you two days ago I 
must be equally attractive now. I have not changed 
in any respect. I like you just as much as I did then, 
and I like Captain Beresford very much less. I am the 
same Margaret you have always cared for, and a kiss 
leaves no stain. See, it was just here that he kissed 
me ; there is no mark upon my arm.' She looked down 
at the firm white flesh as she spoke, and touched her 
arm with a curious mocking laugh. 

^ In my eyes there will be a stain there for ever ! ' 
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Valentine cried passionately. ' You may not have 
changed, but I am enlightened. You can never be the 
same to me again. I never doubted your love for me 
frotn the day that you said you would marry me. I 
taught myself to believe that your coldness was but the 
reserve of a delicate, high-minded woman. And now I 
hear from your own lips that you, whom I have honoured, 
whom I have regarded as raised above all other women 
in your pride and chastity, have encouraged the light 
love-making, and permitted the polluting caresses of 
the first man who amused you. Had you loved this 
man it would have broken my heart, but I could still 
have kept a measure of respect for you ; but now that 
you have fallen into dishonour without even the excuse 
of overpowering temptation — my God ! you are, in my . 
sight, lower than the lowest of women ! ' 

His voice broke as he ended, with the saddest of all 
sounds, the sob of a strong man in his agony. 

A few minutes later he was on his way to the 
station at Dunchester. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

THE BIRTH OF A HEART 

Margaret had told Major Robinson that, as Mrs. 
Phayre, she had sounded the lowest depths of deadly 
dulness. This was when she was the idolised wife of 
an adoring husband. In the weeks and months that 
followed Valentine's departure, she had ample time and 
opportunity for testing the liveliness to be found by a 
deserted wife. 

At first she stayed on at Phayre-Leighton, per- 
suading herself that she was revelling in the delights 
of loneliness. Apparently the pleasure of this soon 
palled, for in a few weeks Mrs. Phayre was one of a 
lively party at a shooting-box in Scotland, and later her 
name was in the visitors' list of one or two hotels at 
diflferent watering-places. 

In November she returned to Phayre-Leighton, and 
entertained a large house-party, only to find that each 
of her guests bored her inexpressibly. People were 
ready enough to accept an invitation to Phayre-Leighton, 
but their hostess was not unconscious that many a 
meaning smile and some expressions of pity were 
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exchanged between them on the subject of her husband's 
contipued absence. The suspected sympathy angered 
her more than the derision. 

After this she lived the life of a hermit at home, not 
even leaving the gardens for the rides over the moors, 
which had once been her chief amusement. 

• She refused all invitations, and there was a standing 
order that Mrs. Phayre was ' not at home.' 

Yet this retirement was not synonymous with repose. 
The restlessness that had possessed her since the day of 
Mrs. Hopkins's dance increased. There was now no 
lounging in the hammock-chair in the rose garden ; no 
lying on a sofa for a whole afternoon in an ecstasy of 
pleasurable idleness. She wandered about the house 
like some restless caged creature ; the high terrace in 
the garden was worn with her footsteps. 

Once every month she received a short letter from 
Valentine, written in the conventional style of a distant 
acquaintance. He •wrote first from Paris, and after- 
wards from various addresses in the South of France. 
There was no request for a letter in return, and 
Margaret's stubborn pride would not allow her to write 
one unasked, after Valentine had said that he would 
hear of her from Father Perry. 

Mrs. Phayre's old antagonism to the priest was as 
strong as ever. He had known nothing of the quarrel 
until Valentine left a note for him as he passed the 
lodge on his way to the station. 

The letter said that Valentine regretted leaving 
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England without seeing him, but that an unfortunate 
difference of opinion with his wife made it desirable 
that they should be separated. He asked him to do all 
he could for her welfare, and to let him know from time 
to time that she was well and happy. 

Father Perry, although grieved by this state of 
affairs, was not altogether astonished at receiving this 
communication. He had never believed the marriage 
could be a happy one. 

He did all in his power to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion. He wrote to Valentine, using every argument to 
induce him to return ; but the only answer he received 
was a simple refusal without an explanation. He made 
several attempts to win Margaret's friendship and 
confidence ; but she avoided him on nearly every oc- 
casion, and if by chance they met in the park or garden, 
she only paused to speak a few coldly-civil words. He 
tried to influence her through her mother ; but when 
Mrs. Fenwick entreated Margaret to confide in her, and 
tell her the cause of the quarrel with her husband, she 
always answered, * There has been no quarrel. Valentine 
has gone abroad on business.' 

Mrs. Fenwick's motherly anxiety, great as it was, 
might have been greater had she not been entirely 
absorbed in the practices of her new religion. Her 
spiritual experiences had still the selfishness of a new 
passion : her love was for God alone : it had not become 
the fuller sentiment which includes all His creatures 
also in its all-absorbing tenderness. 
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Early in December Margaret received a very charac- 
teristic note from Mrs. Hopkins : 

^ Dear Mrs. Phayre, — A few friends are coming here 
on Christmas eve at half-past eight to spend a happy 
evening. I hope you will come and be cheered up by 
the company of merry, light-hearted young people. 

' With kind love, 

' Your sincere friend, 

* Martha Hopkins.' 

Margaret was about to write a curt refusal of the 
invitation when a sudden impulse made her change 
her mind, and she sent an acceptance instead. She 
had been moved by some vague unconscious desire to 
see what another evening at Weston Hall might have in 
store for her. 

When Christmas eve arrived, everything combined 
by the very force of contrast to bring back vividly to 
her mind that summer evening when she had last driven 
to Weston Hall. The wintry landscape through which 
the carriage passed was not more desolate than her 
heart, although she was not yet suflSciently humble to 
own it to herself. She could almost imagine that she 
felt the touch of Valentine's hands as he wrapped her 
cloak around her : she could see the pride and admi- 
ration in his eyes : she could hear the tender ring in 
his voice as he professed his unfaltering belief in her 
truth and affection. A sound of scuffling and peals of 
fresh young laughter came like a flood out into the 
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frosty air as the door at Weston was opened. The h^U 
had been cleared of furniture, and in the middle of it 
was an outspread sheet supported by about twenty 
young people. In the midst of them was Mrs. Hopkins, 
purple, and gasping with the exertion of blowing a 
feather, whilst Mr. Hopkins, with amiable alacrity, ran 
round the outside of the circle, making ponderous eflTorts 
to catch it. 

There was a sound of cracking seams as Mrs. Hopkins 
rose, with difficulty, from her position of Grand Turk 
to greet her guest. 

* Well, 'ow are you ? I am glad to see you. You 
must be dull with your husband so long away. Come 
and play Dumb Crambo ; it will brighten you up wonder- 
fully/ At ordinary times Margaret would have shown 
her annoyance at such a speech ; but to-night there 
was some feeling at her heart which allowed her to 
think of nothing but its strange, dull aching. 

She answered gently with a preoccupied air, 
' Thanks very much ; but, if I may, I will look on. It is 
particularly delightful to watch Dumb Crambo.' Mrs. 
Hopkins was distressed, but Mrs. Phayre was obdurate. 

She established herself in a comer and pretended to 
watch the noisy game ; but, instead of the grotesquely 
moving figures before her, she saw a crowd of dancers 
going towards tiie ball-room ; she saw Valentine's pale 
face with its expression of gentle gravity, and then she 
pictured it as she had last seen it, stem and changed 
and contemptuous. 
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Dumb Crambo was followed by Musical Chairs, and 
Musical Chairs by Shouting Proverbs; and still Mrs. 
Phayre sat there, pale, quiet, and unheeding amongst the 
crowd of noisy people, like a ghost at a revel. 

* Why did she come if she did not mean to join in 
the fun, and why cannot she go home if she is so supe- 
rior to it all ? ' was the question of one indignant young 
woman who had caught Mrs. Phayre's eye in the midst 
of one of her loudest shrieks of mirth, and had somehow 
found the laughter die upon her lips. 

At eleven o'clock there was a solid old-fashioned 
supper. Delicate sandwiches and ices and cunningly- 
concocted * cups ' were not Mrs. Hopkins's idea of refresh- 
ments. Hospitality with her meant a substantial meal 
at whatever hour her guests were invited. That they 
had only dined an hour or two before went for nothing 
with her : there was a supper, and eat it they must. 
The would-be shirkers were picked out unerringly by 
her eagle eye and publicly arraigned as defaulters in 
appetite. 

* You must try that lobster salad, Captain Wilkins,' 
Mrs. Hopkins would call out with heartiness ; * I made 
it myself, and I always was celebrated for my lobster 
salads.' 

It was this honesty and simplicity that caused Mrs. 
Hopkins to be forgiven all her peculiar manners and 
customs. Many cooks who had been elevated to her 
dignities would have pretended to mistake a gridiron 
for a Dutch oven, and would have affected the amaze- 
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ment George the Third felt as to how the apples could 
have got into the dumplings ; but Mrs. Hopkins re- 
membered her origin, she knew that her acquaintances 
remembered it, and she owned to it with simplicity as a 
fact not to be deplored. 

After supper the games were recommenced with 
greater vigour and uproariousness than before. Margaret 
could endure it no longer. She said good-night and 
went towards the staircase to get her cloak. She had 
to pass the library through which she had gone with 
Captain Beresford on their way to the verandah. The 
door was open and the room was empty. 

Some impulse, the sort of attraction that a criminal 
feels towards the place where his crime was committed, 
prompted her to visit the scene that lived so vividly in 
her memory as one of the deepest humiliation. A 
moment afterwards she had opened the window and 
stepped out into the frosty night. 

How well she remembered it all, although there 
seemed a gulf of years between to-night and that other 
evening, five months ago, and how she loathed the 
remembrance! She shivered as the wintry air blew 
upon her bare neck and arms ; and yet some fascina- 
ation made her linger and torture herself with bitter 
memories. 

Presently there was a sound of voices, and the figures 
of two men were visible, outlined against the lights in 
the library, as they came to the open window. 

* Thank heaven we have escaped ! ' exclaimed one 
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voice, which Margaret recognised as belonging to 
Captain Wilkins, who had come to Dunchester in the 
place of Captain Beresford ; ' I should have had a fit with 
five minutes more of that jumping about. It is worse 
than riding-school, and Mrs. Hopkins is a greater marti- 
net than our major.' 

* We may, with luck, escape her for five minutes and 
manage to get through a cigarette,' said the other man, 
striking a match and lighting up. * A few whiffs might 
enable me to stand another half-hour of it.' 

' Not with a very good gi*ace, I fear,' laughed 
Captain Wilkins. ' You look as disgusted with the 
whole thing as the stately Mrs. Phayre did. Good- 
looking woman she is. Her husband has been abroad 
for months I hear. Bather a curious proceeding in the 
first year of matrimony, is it not ? ' 

' Somewhat unusual,' was the dry answer ; ' but I 
tLink your predecessor, Beresford, might be able to 
explain the reason of it. She flirted with him out- 
rageously last summer.' 

Captain Wilkins whistled softly. * So that was it ? ' 
he said. ' Beresford always leaves a few victims in every 
town. However, from all accounts, the absent husband 
is not by any means disconsolate.' 

' Really ? What have you heard ? ' the other 
questioned, with the eagerness of a man about to hear 
a new scandal to retail at his club. 

'Nothing much. Only Lascelles was at Monte 
Carlo lately, and he said this man Phayre was making 

T 2 
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himself very conspicuous with some Frenchwoman 
there. Had followed her from Nice, or something of 
the sort.' 

The speaker could not see the white face that 
turned whiter still in the darkness outside : he divined 
not the pang his words had caused to a miserable 
heart — a heart so unused to misery that, for a moment, 
as she listened, Margaret thought some purely physical 
illness had come to her, some strange malady that 
had seized upon her heart with cold clutching fingers, 
pressing the life-blood from it with torturing force. 

And then with a flash of self-enlightenment she 
knew it for what it was. This strange new malady 
was jealousy. This cruel pain was the birth-pang of 
the love that, unknown and unacknowledged, had been 
growing in her breast for many weary, longing months. 
The love was living : she must own it, though it shamed 
and tortured her. 

* Now, Captain Wilkins and Mr. Frenholm, I do call 
this too bad ! Deserting all those beautiful young ladies 
like this ! I missed you directly, and I said to 'Opkins, 
*' It is tobaccer, that's what it is ; but back they shall 
come if I have any authority in my own 'ouse." ' 

* Of course your will is law,' said Mr. Frenholm 
with infinite politeness. Then, ' Confound the woman ! ' 
in a stage aside, as he threw his half-finished cigarette 
out of the window. 

Half blinded by the light, after the darkness 
outside, Margaret stumbled through the library. The 
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drive home, the preparations for the night, passed 
like some dream, followed by a hideous night of 
wakeful suffering. She tossed feverishly upon her bed : 
sleep would not come to her any more than it will 
come to the wretch enduring the first tortures of the 
rack. 

After hours of unrestrained sobbing, her pride made 
an effort to reassert itself, and she began to ask herself 
with scorn why she was giving way to this foolish 
outburst of grief. She applied to herself all the mocking 
words she had of old so unsparingly used to Valentine ; 
but all the ridicule she lavished upon herself could 
not prevent her from breaking down once more into 
hysterical sobbing. 

She repeated aloud all the cool, calm reasoning as 
to the illogical nature of jealousy that had seemed so 
conclusive when applied to another's case : she said over 
some words she had once used on the subject, ' It is a 
very simple matter. If I do not care for Valentine, his 
pride ought to prevent him being angry because I prefer 
some one else. Again, if I do care for him, it cannot 
matter if I am temporarily interested in another person.' 
And then, as she thought of that * other person' 
at Monte Carlo, the only answer to her argument 
was a renewed paroxysm of the torturing pain 
that had clutched her heart as she listened under 
the verandah. 

It would have been equally fiitile to argue, ' It 
is a very simple matter : only a question of keeping a 
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tooth or losing it ' to one enduring agonies of tooth- 
ache. 

In the extremity of suffering there is mercy* 
Exhaustion follows pain. Towards morning Margaret 
fell into a troubled slumber, only to wake again with 
a renewed capacity for suffering. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

MAJOR ROBINSON GIVES ADVICE 

Major Robinson was not by any means satisfied with 
the state of affairs in the Penwick family. He had 
always seen and avoided the danger of excess in any- 
thing; but he had fallen into another pitfall. He had 
become the slave of habit. He did not know what to do 
with his Sundays. Halton was lost to him and the 
doors of Phayre-Leighton were closed. The depressing 
rejoinder ' not at home ' greeted all his attempts to pass 
the once hospitable doors ; but paltry rebuffs such as 
these had no effect upon Major Robinson. Having 
arrived at the conclusion that it was necessary for his 
comfort to spend the Sundays at Phayre-Leighton, he 
determined that Valentine and Margaret must be recon- 
ciled and that he must be the medium of reconciliation. 
Having decided this, he selected a fine day early in 
January, and, taking his cookery-book with him to while 
away the waiting hours, he established himself in a 
summer-house at Phayre-Leighton, overlooking the 
terrace walks, in the hope that Mrs. Phayre might come 
out that morning. 
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He had hardly got beyond the study of the first 
stage of his diniier for that evening (it was sole an 
gratin, and he had a presentiment that Mrs. Brown 
would put too many mushrooms in it) when his hopes 
were realised. 

Mrs. Phayre was walking up and down the highest 
terrace walk with quick, uneasy steps. He was able to 
study her unobserved for several minutes. One glance 
was enough to show him that her once serene face was 
lined and careworn, and that her old disdainful air 
was replaced by one of weary dejection. 

' She is fretting,' summed up the Major ; * but for 
which one — the husband or the other? In the teeth 
of claptrap cynicism, I believe it is for the husband. 
I really must make an effort to re-unite these loving 
hearts. But the question arises, How am I to get a 
hearing from her ? I recollect she ran away when I 
tried to settle her matrimonial difficulties at their 
commencwnent. A coup d'etat will .be the only 
plan.' 

' Margaret ! ' M«gor Robinson cried, rushing out of 
the summer-house and seizing her hand, * I come to you 
on a mission from Valentine.' 

* From Valentine ? ' she faltered ; and then she 
looked with a fever of longing at Major Robinson's 
impassive face. Probabilities were forgotten in the 
hope his words called forth. 

' You are acting very foolishly,' he went on, lapsing 
into his usual cool, didactic manner. ^ It was infinitely 
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pleasanter for yoa to have Valentine at home, and it 
looked better. A grass-widow is a monstrosity that the 
provincial Mrs. Grundy will not tolerate, and there is 
no kudos to be gained by a woman in a battle with Mrs. 
Grundy — wounds and no loot. Own her the stronger 
woman. There was only one thing more idiotic than 
flirting with Beresford, and that was telling about it. 
But I do not think the error is irremediable ; you can 
easily get Valentine back again. He was not long 
enough married to be sick of you ; and that, after all, 
is the only sin a man can never forgive. Write to him 
and say you doubted his love and were reckless with 
unhappiness ; be very humble (pride would not pay in 
this case) and very loving; and I would wager this 
Cookery-book against Tennyson's Poems that he is back 
in a week.' 

Margaret had listened with restless impatience. 
' But Valentine ? What has he said to you ? What has 
he written ? ' 

' Nothing,' coolly responded the Major. 

* And your mission to me ? ' 

' Was a self-imposed one. I am only giving you a 
little good advice, which I divine he will be pleased if 
you will follow.' 

' How dare you come to me like this?' she cried. 
* How dare you speak to me ? If I had never known you 
and never heard your hateful principles of self-pleasing, 
I should never have come to this misery. It is true that 
now, when it is too late, I have found out how dear my 
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husband is to me ; but, rather than bring him back by 
following any advice that you are capable of giving, 1 
would let him be lost to me for ever.' 

The Major was not disturbed in the least by this 
treatment of his well-meant efforts. He was regarding 
Mrs. Phayre's scornful face and flashing eyes with the 
interest of a connoisseur. 

' I always knew there was a volcano hidden there,' 
he was thinking, ' but I did not know that its lava floods 
were so soon to be turned upon me. The mother's 
nature has come oat stronger than the father's at last. 
She will adore Valentine Phayre as the mother adored 
Charles Fenwick ; but Valentine will like it, although he 
will find it inconvenient at times, no doubt.' 

* I wonder how it is,' said the Major aloud, in his 
dryest manner, * that when people develop what they 
call "feelings" they at once become illogical and unjust ? 
You blame me for a state of affairs which you say has 
been brought about by following my teaching ; but, if 
you reflect calmly for one moment, you will see that 
your conduct has been throughout diametrically opposed 
to my life and example. You say that I, the most con- 
tented of mortals, have led you by my example into silch 
discontent with your life that you had to vary its 
monotony by wrong doing — I, who have always preached 
the gospel of the silliness of sin, have taught you to do 
evil — I, who have warned you daily of the evils of excess, 
am deemed responsible for the outcome of an inordinate 
indulgence in flirtation, a vice as insidious as dram- 
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drinking, leading on to the intemperance of immorality. 
It is true that I have preached the doctrine that hap- 
piness may be found in self-indulgence ; but only in the 
case of a man like myself, whose mind is so perfectly 
well balanced that it cannot be put out of trim by vanity. 
I told Beresford the first day I brought him to your house 
that your mother was idiotic to experiment, as she was 
doing, upon such unpromising materials as your natures 
and her own. I warned her from the first that you 
would all make a mess of it if you had not religion to 
guide you. Religion is only a common-sense rule of 
conduct, plus some sentiment. I am strong enough to 
let the common-sense conduct stand alone : I foresaw 
that you were all too weak to do without the sentiment. 
Had I had ray own way you should all have been con- 
verted for my comfort. A moderate amount of religion 
is as necessary to the weak, emotional minds of women 
as afternoon tea is to their bodily comfort. It is quite 
possible that with the support of the afternoon tea of 
religious sentiment you might not have flirted with 
Beresford, although the most pious women generally 
break down when vanity comes in.' 

* Captain Beresford's admiration did not flatter 
me in the least,' said Margaret with a flash of resent- 
ment. 

* They why did you encourage him ? ' 
' It amused me.' 

* And why, above all, did you tell Valentine about 
it?' 
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' I had an insane desire to make him jealous, as he 
used to be.' 

' I think you must own that you have succeeded 
thoroughly in muddling your affairs/ 

* I do own it.' 

*You had everything to make your life desirable. 
It is true that you were married, which might seem to 
discount the comfort of it ; but your husband is the 
most amiable of men, who adored you to the extenb of 
giving you your own way in everything without boring 
you with jealousy. Into this Paradise you allowed the 
serpent of Vanity to creep. You had endured the dis- 
comfort of having a jealous lover, yet your vanity was 
not content without arousing jealousy in your husband; 
Vain people are never contented. You were dull when 
your husband was with you; you are miserable now 
that he has gone. Do you think you would be any 
happier if he were at home again ? ' 

' It is my one hope in life that he may return to 
me.' 

' Then nothing can be simpler. If you want a thing 
the only sensible course is to try and get it. Write to 
Valentine at once and I will post the letter.' He 
wished to have the matter settled as soon as possible. 

* You do not understand — I cannot.' 

* For what reason ?' 
' I have no reason.' 

' Then you cannot expect me to understand it,' said 
the Major dryly. * You have been foolish and unreason- 
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able from first to last : for what can be more senseless 
than a flirtation between a young man and a married 
woman ? The man flirts because he imagines the woman 
is dying of love for him : the woman because she 
imagines other women think the man is dying of love 
for her. They are both mistaken. The woman does 
not care two straws about the man, and the other women 
are only saying all the time, " What a fool Mrs. So-and- 
so is making of herself with young So-and-so ! " 
Vanity, vanity, all is vanity ! ' Major Robinson might 
have continued to discourse much longer on his favourite 
subject had his attention not been diverted by a boat 
coming round the bend of the river from the direction 
of Dunchester. 

* Is that Ida rowing ? ' he said. 
' Yes.' 

* Is she not afraid to go down the stream after her 
nearly fatal experience with Beresford ? ' 

' Apparently not. It is her latest whim to spend 
nearly all her time upon the water. If Valentine were 
at home I am certain he would not allow her to have 
the boat. He was always terribly afraid of an accident 
after that day.' 

' I think Valentine's return might be useful in many 
ways. Take my advice and write to him to-day. 
Listen for once to the counsels of Joshua Robinson. 
If you had followed them, and not your own head- 
strong impulses, your husband never would have gone 



away.' 
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Saying which the Major shook Mrs. Phayre's hand 
and departed. 

On the surface his mission seemed to have failed, but 
he shrewdly conjectured that he had left things in good 
order for his purposes. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

REMORSE 

It was a favourite opinion of Major Joshaa Robinson's 
that a future hell was unnecessary — that every evil-doer 
was righteously and inevitably punished on earth for all 
his misdeeds. ' Sin is but excess, and excess is invari- 
ably chastised by Nature or by Society,' was his axiom. 

Could he have known what Ida had suffered since 
the night of the fire at Halton he would have regarded 
her case as a triumphant instance of the truth of his 
theory. 

Had she been able to view the matter in a calmly 
reasonable light, she would, no doubt, have gone un- 
punished. There was no need for remorse. Margaret 
and Cripps had been in danger of losing their lives, but 
they had come through safely in the end, and no one 
knew that she had put the morphia into the wine. 

But then Ida was not a calmly reasonable person. 
If she had been she would not have been jealous of 
Margaret ; she would not have been goaded to madness 
by her taunts ; she would not have been tetnpted to 
give the morphia. 
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She became filled with a self-loathing which made 
her feel a moral outcast among her fellow-beings ; she 
could not be induced to enter Phayre-Leighton Hall. 
' Valentine would drive me from his doors if he knew 
all,' she said to herself. 

At one moment she rejoiced that no one suspected 
her secret, and at another she felt an almost irresistible 
desire to proclaim the truth from the house-tops. It 
was the longing that comes sooner or later to every 
guilty soul for confession, whereby something of the 
load of sin seems lifted, which has made half the power 
of the priest in every country. 

The priest was at hand, and probably Father Perry 
might have numbered a new convert in Ida, had not 
her mother already joined the Church and displayed too 
marked an enthusiasm for it. An enthusiasm that is 
within bounds may be contagious ; but an inordinate 
infatuation rouses antagonism only. 

Ida kept aloof, as much as possible, from human 
companionship. In the park or garden there was 
always a probability of meeting Margaret or Father 
Perry : on the roads the chance of an encounter with 
some passing acquaintance. The desire for solitude 
made her spend half her days upon the river. 

At times an impatient longing for action would 
make her row with fierce energy until she was 
exhausted: at other times she was the prey to an 
apathy which would only let her drift with the stream. 

The old mill-garden had a peculiar fascination 
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for her. The evil reputation of the waterfall kept 
every one a\yay: there was absolute solitude at the 
haunted mill. On many days in the week Ida would 
take the boat down the stream and leave it at a safe 
point above the falls, and walk to the mill-garden. 
She would spend hours roaming about the grass-grown 
paths or sitting on the low wall, looking at the rotting 
mill-wheel and listening to the roar of the water. 

She never ventured upon the rocks that were known 
as the Gates of Hell. She shuddered as she thought 
of the depths below, of the cruel rocks where the miller's 
daughter had been torn by the Devil's hounds — and 
yet the place was seldom out of her mind as she sat in 
the desolate garden. 

Ida was expiating her sin in loneliness and silence 
and sorrow. Yet her anguish of mind did not reach its 
limit until Valentine went abroad. She had suffered 
torments of jealousy in seeing him happy with Margaret, 
and yet she loved him with suflScient unselfishness to 
rejoice that he was thus content. She consoled herself 
by thinking that her sin had not had entirely evil 
consequences. Valentine might not have won the only 
woman he could ever care for had it not been for that 
eventful night at Halton. 

Then she began to notice, with anxious uneasiness, 
the frequency of Beresford's visits to Phayre-Leighton. 
' Margaret is safe ; she will never care for any one,' she 
thought ; * but Valentine may be made unhappy.' 
Again she was comforted by noticing the absence of 
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jealousy on Valentine's part until the news. that he had 
gone abroad came with startling suddenness. With 
the intuition of a great affection she guessed something 
of the truth. 

* Nothing can change his love for Margaret/ she 
thought ; ' something has shown him that she does not 
care for him.' 

And then, with the ingenious self-torturing of 
remorse, she made herself believe that, if it had not 
been for her, none of this misery would have come to 
Valentine. She regarded herself as the active agent of 
his marriage, and therefore of his present misery. She 
lay awake at night forming schemes to re-uuite the 
husband and wife. 

* Yet it would be useless,' she thought despairingly. 
* Margaret does not care for him, and he knows it now ; 
he will never be happy with her again.' At first, after 
Valentine's departure, Margaret behaved as Ida had 
expected ; she amused herself, and to all appearance did 
not miss her husband in the least ; but when this was 
suddenly changed for a life of isolation as great as her 
own, Ida's intuition was at fault. She had so learnt to 
believe that her sister was entirely without feeling or 
affection that it was only by slow degrees she realised 
that Margaret was miserable. 

On the day of Major Robinson's interview with 
Mrs. Phayre in the garden, Ida had been on one of her 
solitary expeditions. She had thought of Margaret 
until her heart ached more in sympathy with her 
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troubles than in sorrow for her own. As she left the 
boat, Margaret was going through the doorway into the 
house, and Major Robinson had left the garden. 

Full of her newborn compassion Ida followed her 
sister. She was not in any of the rooms downstairs, so 
Ida went upstairs to her bedroom. The door was shut, 
but there was a sound within. Ida knocked and 
imagined she heard an answer. She opened the door 
only to find Margaret lying on her bed with her face 
buried in the pillows in an agony of unrestrained 
sobbing. One hand, which was extended over the 
counterpane, held a photograph of Valentine. 

Ida impulsively hurried forward and was about to 
speak ; but years of coldness on Margaret's part, and 
now the consciousness of wrong-doing on her own, had 
raised a barrier between them that could not be passed. 
Ida hesitated, hung her head, then turned and silently 
withdrew. But she had formed a great resolution. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

AT MONTE CARLO 

Upon the first shock of his wife's revelation to him, 
Valentine Phayre's one impulse had been to leave 
England — to put miles of land and sea between her and 
himself — to put her, if possible, out of his heart and life. 
Yet many days had not elapsed before a revulsion of 
tenderness towards her came over him which only 
increased as time went on. It needed but a word from 
her — a hint that he might expect a welcome at Phayre- 
Leighton — to have made him hurry back, prepared to 
forgive everything. As it was, he did not dream that 
Margaret regarded him with anything but an indiffer- 
ence which might have changed to dislike, since he had 
spoken harshly to her. Father Perry's letters at first 
told him only that Margaret was well and apparently 
happy, and afterwards the accounts of her lonely life 
had no connection in his mind with himself. 

Longing as they were to be once more united, it 
seemed possible that the husband and wife might have 
to endure a separation for an indefinite period. Valen- 
tine was afraid to come home^ believing that his wife had 
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never loved him ; and Margaret was afraid to write and 
ask him to return, believing that her husband had ceased 
to love her. 

Early in February Valentine was still at Monte Carlo, 
where he had been staying for several weeks. Although 
in the habit of playing cards for moderate stakes, he 
had never had the instincts of a gambler ; but now he 
took to the excitement of gambling, as some men take to 
drinking, to drown care. 

One evening, wearied with the noise and the glare 
of light in the casino, Valentine went into the gardens 
to smoke a cigarette quietly in some retired path. He 
was walking along slowly and moodily when, in turning 
a comer, he came face to face with a man whom, with 
a swift pang of loathing, he recognised as Beresford. 

Captain Beresford held out his hand with an attempt 
at ease, but there was a flush on his face that showed 
through the sunburn as he said, * How are you, Phayre ? 
I heard you were here, and I hoped I might come across 
you.' 

Valentine ignored the hand and the greeting, and 
passed on as though Captain Beresford were non- 
existent. But Beresford was not to be denied ; he spoke 
again : ' You are quite right to cut me, for my behaviour 
to you deserves it ; but let me say a few words to you 
for your wife's sake.' 

' 1 wonder that even your insolence goes so far as to 
mention her name to me,' said Valentine sternly. 

^I know you must look at it in that light,' said 
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Beresford, ' but I felt that I must speak to you. I 
heard rumours in India that you and Mrs. Phayre were 
practically separated, and the report was that it was on 
account of me. I knew there was some horrible mis- 
apprehension somewhere, which I might possibly put 
right. We are on our way home to England, and I got 
a few days leave and went to Nice on purpose to try 
and see you. I heard you were somewhere about here. 
If you had received me as cordially as usual, of course I 
should have known that I had nothing to do with the 
quarrel and I should have said nothing ; but as it is I 
see you have learnt somehow that I was idiot enough 
to make love to my friend's wife.' 

' Mrs. Phayre told me all about it. It is not seemly 
or necessary that we should talk about it,' said Valentine, 
attempting to pass on. His whole nature revolted 
against speaking to this man. 

Beresford detained him with a gesture : * Mrs. Phayre 
told you,' did she ? ' he repeated with an air of surprise. 

Possibly he was thinking that in this case there had 
not been .the customary honour among thieves. 

Then he added in a diflFerent tone : * She was quite 
right to tell you. I deserved that you should know. 
But believe me, Phayre, when I say that it was not 
deliberate treachery towards a friend such as you were. 
The truth was I lost my head that evening. You are a 
much steadier sort of fellow than I am ; but I dare say 
you know what that means. It is a temporary lunacy ; 
and when one recovers one's sober senses, it is to find 
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one has been a fool, and more often than not a scoundrel. 
However, I had a lesson that night. I am not likely to 
make love to any woman who does not care for me after 
the snubbing I got from Mrs. Phayre.' 

There was a genuine ring of bitterness in his voice 
which proved that he was not saying this for a purpose 
only. 

' And she said she had encouraged you throughout/ 
said Valentine, almost involuntarily, much as he hated 
to speak of the subject. 

' Mrs. Phayre never gave me the slightest encourage- 
ment,' said Beresford heroically. 

He had, after all, a nobler spirit than the Adam who 
excused himself and blamed the woman. 

' She certainly allowed me to talk to her all that 
evening, but she told me plainly afterwards why she had 
permitted it. She was piqued because you appeared 
not to care in whom she took an interest. She had 
some perverted idea that a man cannot be fond of his 
wife without showing rampant jealousy. She was 
deliberately trying to vex you by appearing to be 
delighted with my society. I know we can never be 
friends again, Phayre ; but I wish you could find it 
possible to say you will forget all this and forgive 
me. I think you would if you knew how sincerely 
1 have regretted it. It was unfaithfulness both to 
friendship and to love ; for I have been very fond of 
a giri for a long time, only until now I have not 
had enough money to marry. And somehow I don't 
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feel able to ask her to be my wife until this is put 
right; 

Valentine's animosity towards Beresford had been 
gradually dying away, and now there was a manliness 
and honesty about his last words that completely dis- 
armed him. 

' I do forgive you and I will try to forget,' he said 
quietly. 

He shook hands with Beresford and turned away 
with a lighter heart than he had had since he left 
England. Captain Beresford went back to Nice, where 
he was staying, and before he went to bed he wrote and 
posted a letter. It was this : 

^ My DEAR Mary, — I think you must have guessed , 
when I was at Leedon, how much I cared for you, 
although I tried to hide it as much as possible, because I 
was too poor to ask you to marry me. That barrier is 
now removed ; since the death of my uncle Hugh, a few 
months ago, I am a comparatively rich man. But before 
asking you to be my wife, I have a confession to make 
to you. After I left Leedon I imagined for a time that 
I was in love with a married woman, and I was fool 
enough to tell her so. Happily for her and for me, she 
did not care two straws about me, and I have never 
seen her since, nor are we likely to meet again. I never 
disguised from you that my life had been by no means 
immaculate before I met you ; and now that you know 
the worst of me since then, I ask you to believe that 
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through it all you are the only womau I have ever really 
loved, and to believe that, if you will consent to be my 
wife, notwithstanding all this, you may trust your future 
happiness to my keeping. 

' With all my love, 

* Yours ever, 
' George Beresford.' 

The answer to this, which Beresford received on 
reaching England, was all that he hoped for ; and neither 
he nor his wife have ever regretted that it was a favour- 
able one. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

UNITED 

A LOAD of care had been lifted from Valentine's mind 
by his encounter with Beresford. The belief that his 
wife loved him, which had been almost killed by what 
she had told him, revived, and he was now as anxious 
to hurry back to England as he had been to leave it a 
few months before. He made every preparation that 
night for leaving Monte Carlo the next day. So anxious 
was he to start in the morning that he only remembered 
at the last moment to look for his letters in the hall. 
There were two : one from Father Perry, which he 
eagerly opened, and another which he put in his pocket 
to read later, when he saw it was not in Margaret's 
handwriting. 

He read the news in Father Perry's twice over before 
he could quite believe it : it seemed too good to be true. 
The priest told him how Margaret had come to him 
and begged him to ask Valentine to have pity upon her 
desolation, to forgive her, and to come home : how she 
had wished him to write instead of writing herself, that 
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ValentiDe might see how her pride was humbled, how 
sincere was her penitence, and how great her love. 
Father Perry ended by begging Valentine to return at 
once, and by telling him that he trusted now the an- 
tagonism towards himself on Mrs. Phayre's part had 
been overcome, and that henceforth they would be good 
friends, and she and Valentine a united husband and 
wife. 

Valentine decided to go straight through to London 
without breaking the journey, and he telegraphed at the 
next station to his wife, asking her to meet him at 
Long's Hotel. To Valentine's impatience the train 
seemed to crawl ; the way seemed endless ; yet he did 
not attempt to shorten the time by any of a traveller's 
ordinary devices. He neither looked at a book nor 
opened a newspaper ; his mind had enough occupation 
in thinking of the happy years to come. The other 
letter he had received was entirely forgotten until, to- 
wards evening, he accidentally came across it in looking 
for his pocket-book. He took it out half unwillingly, 
reluctant to be disturbed in his pleasant dreaming, and 
opened it slowly. 

' I seem to know this writing,' he said to himself ; 
and then, after looking at the signature, ' Of course, 
it is from Ida. I wonder what the child has to say 
to me ? ' 

The letter began without the usual conventional 
opening, and the writing was blurred in places as though 
with tears. 
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' Fhayie-Lelgfatoa. 
' I am writing this letter to yoabecaoae I cannot bear 
to know that yon and Margaret are miserable, and be- 
cause I am ntterly wretched myself. I do not know 
why yon are separated : you love her, and I know now 
that she loves you with all her heart. I had suspected 
it for some time, but to-day the suspidon was changed 
to certainty, for I saw her crying over your photograph 
as though her heart would break. K she has offended 
you, forgive her ; if she has done wrong, have mercy upon 
her, as I pray you to have mercy on me when you know 
all the evil I have done. I must confess it to some one 
or I think I shall go mad. It was I and not Fanchette 
who put the morphia into Margaret s wine. Beyond 
stealing my mother's money Fanchette was innocent of 
the things that were done at Halton that night. Mar- 
garet and I had quarrelled, and I hated her and sdiemed 
how I could be revenged upon her. I remembered the 
morphia my mother kept in her private drawer, and I 
thought, if I could give Margaret some of it, it would 
make her sleep so soundly that I could injure her in 
some way. I did not think or know in what way. I 
only wished to do something, when she was at my mercy, 
that would spoil her beauty and lower her pride. I 
stole into her room when all the house seemed quiet ; but 
when I saw her lying there, sleeping so peacefally, I was 
powerless to hurt her. I rushed out of the room, and I 
think in going out I must have upset the night-lamp 
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standing on the table near the door. I remembered 
afterwards that there had been a sound of breaking 
glass, but I hardly noticed it at the time. Since I found 
that my wickedness had nearly killed my sister and poor 
old Oripps, my life has been a burden to me ; but believe 
me that I did not wilfully set fire to the bed, nor did I 
know that morphia could kill any one. I only knew it 
as something that made people sleep soundly. 

* I do not know why I am telling you all this ; it will 
make you hate me I know, yet something forces me to 
confess it. You may tell Margaret if you think it right 
to do so : it is to her I ought to tell it and ask for par- 
don, but I cannot. Somehow I think you will think less 
hardly of me than any of the others would. 

'Ida Fenwick.' 

' Poor child ! Poor unhappy child ! ' thought 
Valentine after reading the letter. ' So that was how it all 
happened ? *' Think less hardly of me than the others 
would," she says. After all, it was only a childish fit of 
temper and revenge. She did not know the harm she 
was to do. I should say she has been punished a hun- 
dredfold for what she did. Of course I will never tell 
Margaret or any one ; it is all over now, and it shall be 
our secret, poor little girl. Perhaps she will be happier 
now that she has told some one ; anyhow, I will try to 
comfort her when I see her again.' 

And then Valentine turned again to that part of the 
letter which told of Margaret's love for him. Poor Ida 
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was forgotten ; he was buried once more in his delight- 
ful day-dreams. 

The longest journey gets over at last, and this one 
certainly ended in a * welcome to the weary/ Could this 
woman with the tender tearful eyes and clinging arms, 
who greeted him, be the stately, frigid Margaret? — 
this woman who humbly asked for pardon and uttered 
warmest words of affection ? It seemed almost im- 
possible ; but love is a conjurer that effects many wonder- 
ful transformations. 

The husband and wife sat long together hand in 
hand, asking and hearing many explanations of feelings 
and thoughts, in the way that lovers delight in ; and at 
last Valentine said, ' I am going to ask you the 
question you once asked me. How did you find out 
that it was love that you felt for me ? ' 

' And I only answer it as you answered me. It was 
the first pang of jealousy that taught me.' 

Then Margaret told him what she had overheard at 
Mrs. Hopkins's Christmas-eve party, and as she told 
him she looked into his face with eyes that were full of 
anxiety and questioning. Valentine laughed. 

* So I followed some fair lady to the South of France, 
did I ? ' he said. ' What an evil-thinking and evil-speak- 
ing world it is ! They might have added that the lady in 
question was Julie de Berri, whom I have known from 
childhood, and that her husband, whom she adores, 
was with her all the time. Nevertheless, I ought 
to be grateful to these scandal-mongers : but for 
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them you might never have discovered that you cared 
for me.' 

' I think the love had grown too strong to be much 
longer hidden,' said Margaret softly. ' How happy I 
am ! ' she added, after a pause, with a little tender sigh. 
* Tell me, my husband, that you are happy too ! ' 

And Valentine told her that he was perfectly, radi- 
antly happy ; and yet, even at that moment, there came 
across his mind the remembrance of the kiss that 
Beresford had given, with a pang keen enough to teach 
him that on earth our greatest happiness must ever have 
over it some shadow of sorrow, or regret, or sin. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE 

Major Joshua Robinson's comfort was disturbed : 

« 

which is equivalent to saying that he was suffering the 
greatest grief that life could have in store for him. 

His scheme of philosophy had suffered a temporary 
break-down. As I have said before, he had become to 
a certain extent a slave of habit, and now his Sundays 
were unsatisfactory days. 

He had cultivated Mrs. Hopkins until he received 
a general invitation to spend every Sunday at Weston. 

He took the first opportunity of going, and a cold 
supper and family prayers were the entertainment 
offered to him. He ate the supper, in default of 
anything better, and remembered an important engage- 
ment at home before the prayers. 

As he went back to Dunchester he resolved to 
limit his visits to Weston to week-days in the future. 

At the same time the germ of a new conviction 
entered his mind : he had discovered that the old days 
at Halton, that were so exactly such as he liked, were 
not as easily replaced as he had once imagined. He 
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would not have admitted it for a moment; but he 
missed not only the place, but the people. He missed 
Mrs. Fenwick in particular, her faith in his maxims, 
and her reliance on his judgment. 

Vanity — or something — had crept even into the 
breast of the invulnerable Major, and his peace of mind 
was disturbed. 

Perhaps advancing years were beginning to tell 
upon his cast-iron constitution, for he had a growing 
disinclination to turn out of doors in the evening for 
his walk and game of billiards at the club. Then Mrs. 
Brown had not pleased him of late. In spite of her 
high wages and comfortable situation she grew careless 
as time went on. 

One evening, a few days after the Sunday at 
Weston, a dinner was sent up which Major Robinson 
denounced as worthy only of the first unaided efiorts of 
a kitchen-maid from a fourth-rate hotel. The Major 
never stirred from his easy chair all the evening. He 
smoked steadily, and looked into the fire, and drank an 
extra glass of whisky and soda. 

' I'll do it to-morrow/ he murmured half aloud, after 
exceeding thus unusually. ' She's not likely to love any 
one very enthusiastically a second time, and she can't 
be very expensive aflier the training she's had lately. 
She'll look after Mrs. Brown and play piquet with me 
in the evening, and I'm out nearly all day. The religion 
might be troublesome, but no doubt it's simmering down 
now ; and if they do act up to it^ they ought to be un- 

X 
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selfish and amiable, and all the rest of the things that 
pay other people and not the person who practises them. 
Yes, ni do it. It's a fearful risk ; but things are un- 
satisfactory now, and at the worst I could leave her.' 

At breakfast the next morning Major Robinson 
ordered his dog-cart at eleven o'clock, and said that he 
would leave his dinner entirely to Mrs. Brown. The 
last order caused dire consternation both to Mrs. Brown 
and her spouse. 

Major Joshua Robinson leave his dinner entirely 
to any one's discretion, and above all to one whose 
cooking had not pleased him the day before ! 

Major Joshua Robinson, who was in the habit of 
discussing lovingly each sauce and gravy and condi- 
ment ! 

'What's up?' said Brown in awestruck tones. 
And then the two put their heads together and discussed 
it, and Mrs. Brown said solemnly, ' We must make an 
effort, Joseph Brown.' 

In the meantime the Major, in his dog-cart, was 
going quickly over the road to Phayre-Leighton. He 
stopped at Father Perry's little house, and a minute later 
was awaiting Mrs. Fenwick in the bare, chilly parlour. 

' I know you will excuse thi^ early visit,' said the 
Major easily, as soon as Mrs. Fenwick had come in 
and they were seated. * The fact is, I have come to the 
conclusion, after serious consideration, that I should be 
more comfortable if I had a wife.' Mrs. Fenwick looked 
up with intense surpriaet This was the last announce- 
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ment she had expected to hear from Majcr Jcshua 
Robinson. 

' You have surely changed your ideas on the subject 
rather suddenly,' she said ; * I thought you considered 
the man who married a very foolish person.' 

' Only the man who marries without an adequate 
motive,' was the serious reply. 'Only the man who 
marries because he imagines he loves the woman, or 
some foolery of that sort. Probably you remember that 
I was once engaged myself, before my aunt left me her 
money.' 

* But now that you have your aunt's income, there 

seems no object in making such a sacrifice,' said 

Mrs. Fenwick with a faint touch of sarcasm in her tone. 

Then the Major proceeded to explain his motives in 

his usual matter-of-fact fashion. 

' Perhaps not on the surface,' he said, ' but I am not 
altogether pleased with Mrs. Brown. She needs to be 
kept up to the mark by the constant nagging super- 
vision that a woman alone can give. Besides, I am a 
little bit tired of going out every evening. I should 
like to have some one at hand to play piquet with me 
when I feel inclined to stay at home: in short, for 
various reasons, I think a wife would add to my comfort 
— a wife who would not love me, who would not be re- 
pulsive to me, and who would have no expensive 
tastes.' 

' And have you found any one who combines all 
these qualifications ? ' said Mrs. Fenwick absently. 

X 2 
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She was not deeply interested in the Major's scheme 
of life. 

Major Robinson looked at her in blank surprise. 

' Have I not made it clear to yon,' he said, ' that I 
am asking you to be my wife ? * 

' I — ^yonr wife ? ' stammered Mrs. Fenwick. 

Until that moment no suspicion that she was being 
wooed had crossed her mind. 

' Impossible — impossible ! ' she continued, rising from 
her seat in great agitation. 

^ My good woman, do sit down and listen quietly. 
I know it must surprise you that I should contemplate 
marrying a woman who has an emotional nature such 
as yours. But I have thought it all out. This new 
religious fad is an excellent thing : you will expend all 
your sentiment over it and not have any left to bother 
me with. Then I know you will consider it part of the 
plan of piety to be self-denying in your conduct and 
careful in your expenditure. Of course I could not do 
with an expensive wife ; my income only does for my 
own requirements ; but I reckoned it carefully up last 
night. Your food will be a mere trifle (particularly as 
there seem to be so many fast days in the year), and 
your own income will pay for your dress and anything 
else you may wish for. I assure you I have thought of 
everything, and there is not a flaw in the plan.' 

* Apparently not from your side of the question,' 
Mrs. Fenwick said quietly ; ' but may I ask what I am 
to gain by it ? ' 
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* Do you know I never once thought of that,* said 
the Major ingenuously ; ' but a woman always likes the 
protection of a husband.' 

* Yes, of a husband who loves her — of a man to whom 
she is everything, who does not regard her merely as a 
housekeeper and an occasional companion for his hours 
of dulness. Do you think I wish to repeat the misery 
of my first unloved maniage ? I would rather beg my 
bread from door to door ! ' 

* I think you would welcome the idea of a second 
Charles Fenwick with ten thousand a year, after a 
few days of that experiment,' said Major Bobinson 
dryly ; ' but the thing I ofier you is quite difierent. You 
loved Charles Fenwick and you don't love me.' 

' I certainly do not love you.' 

' Exactly,' said the Major cheerfully. * Therefore 
you would be quite happy with me. Do be sensible 
and say you consent, and we'll be married as soon as 
possible. The register office would be the easiest ; but I 
am willing to defer to your possible prejudices in favour 
of a church.' 

*I do not wish to hurt you,' said Mrs. Fenwick 
gently, ' but you must be made to understand that it 
can never be.' 

* You need not be afraid of hurting m0 ! I must 
argue the matter out. You apparently think all the 
advantages are on my side, but it is not so at all. I 
am, after all, running a grave risk. I might find it a 
great nuisance to have you always there ; you might 
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even begin to love me. On the other hand, you gain 
a great deal. You would have an amiable husband who 
would, as a rule, leave you to yourself all day. You 
would be better fed and better iodged than you are at 
present.' 

The Major looked round the little room with an air 
of supreme depreciation. 

' My den is much cosier than this dismal apartment, 
and Mrs. Brown at her worst could cook better than 
Mr. Perry's housekeeper.' 

' How little you understand ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Fen- 
wick. * Physical comfort is nothing when the heart is 
at rest. I have been happier in this little house you 
think so miserable than I ever was in the luxury of 
Hal ton, for here I have found peace for my soul and a 
love greater than any earthly love. I feel obliged now 
to tell you something that I had meant to keep a secret 
as long as possible. I am going to leave this room for 
one even barer and more dismal — this life for one of 
even greater privation. I have been accepted at the 
convent in Dunchester, and I enter it next month.' 

Like all women, even the most sincere, who think 
they have made an heroic resolution, Mrs. Fenwick was 
not above the weakness of watching the Major, to see 
what effect the announcement had upon him. 

The proverbial pearls before swine were not more 
thrown away than noble resolutions upon Major Robin- 
son. A pearl, to him, was but the disease of an oyster. 
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An expression of extreme amusement and of enlighten- 
ment crossed his face. 

' I might have guessed there was something of that 
sort ! ' he said. * After studying your character all 
these years I might have been certain that mere pru- 
dence would not have prevented your trying the change 
of a second marriage, unless some greater novelty had 
offered itself beforehand. Tell me all about it. I am 
most interested and amused.' 

« 

And then poor Mrs. Fen wick underwent half an hour 
of martyrdom. 

Major Robinson examined her motives, her aspira- 
tions, her enthusiasms, and mercilessly reduced her 
poetry into prose. He analysed the sunbeam of her 
faith in the spectroscope of commonplace materialism, 
and reduced its elements to vanity and love of excite- 
ment ; and, after making her thoroughly miserable and 
— alas ! for the humility and weakness of piety — tho- 
roughly out of temper, he ended by saying, * I think I have 
pointed out what a ridiculous and uncomfortable course 
you are going to pursue. A convent is only a refuge 
for the failures of life. The inmates spend a lifetime 
in persuading themselves they are rejoicing in being the 
brides of Christ, because they have not succeeded in cap- 
turing another husband. You will find it pleasanter 
to be the only wife of Joshua Robinson than to be an 
unconsidered unit in a spiritual harem. You have just 
had an excellent offer ; I advise you to accept it ; you 
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may never have another. There is still time to change 
your mind.' 

' Never ! Never ! ' cried Mrs. Fenwick, white with 
agitation and anger. ' Do not let me see you again or 
hear your blasphemies. Why did I speak to you of 
such a sacred subject ? ' 

* Why, I will tell yau. Because you were proud of 
it,' said the Major coolly. And then, having failed to 
get his own way, he tried to say something that might 
be still more unpleasant for Mrs. Fenwick to hear. 
' And about Ida ? ' he said, with an air of innocent 
inquiry. * What is to become of her ? On the face of 
it she is deserted ; but religious enthusiasm is such a 
noble and unselfish thing, that, of course, this scheme 
benefits her in some subtle and inexplicable way.' 

Mrs. Fenwick blushed. Fired as she was with the 
ardour of a fanatic, some uneasiness of conscience with 
regard to Ida stirred within her. She proceeded to 
justify her conduct, but she spoke with some confu- 
sion. * Ida would have a better home than this with 
Margaret and Valentine. Valentine is coming back. 
Margaret has gone to town to-day to meet him. I told 
her my plans before she went away, and she has ofiered 
Ida a home at Phayre-Leighton, if Valentine is willing 
to have her. It is impossible to explain my motives to 
you. You would not understand them. You cannot 
understand the value that we believe exists in sacrifice. 
The daily sacrifice I am about to make will bring a 
blessing on all my family.' 
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* If you had married me,' said Major Robinson with 
grim humour, ' I would have been pleased to provide 
you with enough daily sacrifices to insure the felicity of 
your relatives down to the thirtieth cousin twice 
removed.' And then, thinking of no more pleasant and 
candid speeches, Major Robinson departed, saying to 
himself as he went out of the house, * I give her six 
months to get sick of sacrifices. Perhaps, when she 
comes out again, I may renew my offer ; it depends upon 
how Mrs. Brown behaves in the meantime.' 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

MRS. BROWN MAKES AN EFFORT 

A WANT of success in a project is always unpleasant, 
even to a philosopher. It had a depressing effect upon 
the cheerfulness of Major Robinson. 

He spent the afternoon at his club, where a 
succession of bumpers at whist did much to console 
him in remembering that, according to the proverb, 
this might be the result of unluckiness in love. 
Yet he arrived home shortly after seven o'clock, suffi- 
ciently depressed to expect the worst in the way of 
dinner. 

To-night, in addition to the clean shirt airing before 
the fire, there was a warmly-lined dressing-gown hang- 
ing over the back of a chair, and a pair of bedroom 
slippers inside the fender. 

' Why are these things put out ? ' said the Major 
sharply. 

' I took the liberty of noticing that you did not look 
very well this morning, sir ; and I put them out think- 
ing you might have a fancy to wear them and be com- 
fortable at dinner, if you were quite alone, sir,' said 
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Brown, with the unmoved countenance of a well-bred 
servant. 

Was it the Major's fancy, or was there an accent on 
the ' quite alone ' ? 

The idea of dinner in a dressing-gown and slippers 
was a new one to Major Kobinson. It had all the 
fascination of novelty and comfort. 

He put on the clean shirt and a pair of baggy 
trousers (part of a smoking suit), and fastened the 
dressing-gown round his spare figure. There was some 
lack of dignity about his appearance when his toilet was 
finished, but the dressing-gown was warm and the 
slippers were easy. 

He felt better already. ' A wife would have objected 
to this,' he thought as he glanced complacently at his 
costume on his way downstairs. 

* I think I will have a pint of. Pommery,' he mused, 
twirling the cellar key round his finger, * and a glass 
or two of Burgundy after dinner. Claret is the only 
wholesome wine for everyday use, but champagne 
once or twice a week is invigorating and not unwhole- 
some.' 

Brown held the candle in the cellar. He laid a 
respectful but detaining hand on his master's arm as 
he went towards the bin containing the pint bottles of 
Pommery. 

' Under the circumstances, would not a bottle be 
better, sir ? ' he said. 

'No, Brown. Moderation is the first and last 
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synonym for perfect enjoyment. Three or four glasses 
are all I shall drink.' 

' That was not what I meant, sir,' insisted Brown. 
* I have heard you say that the flavour of the wine was 
better in the large bottles, and, as you are not very 
well, it might be a good thing to have everything of the 
best.' 

* And after the three or four glasses what is to be- 
come of the balance ? ' asked the Major, looking keenly 
into his servant's face. 

It remained unchanged. 

They looked at each other in silence for a moment, 
and then the Major put a bottle of champagne into the 
willing hands of Brown. Major Robinson had a theory 
that a warm room impaired the keenness of his appetite. 
In the sharpest wintry weather there was no fire in the 
grate of his dining-room — only bright flowers and the 
glow of shaded candles made a spot of brilliance in the 
room. The night was frosty, the snow was falling fast 
outside ; Major Robinson drew his dressing-gown closer 
round him as he sat in his comfortable straight-backed 
chair. 

* What is the menu, Brown ? ' he asked cheerfully. 

' Mrs. Brown fancied you might enjoy your dinner 
better, once in a way, if each course came as a suiprise ; 
but the first thing I may tell you is oysters.' 

' Excellent ! But I trust not too many of them. 
Six oysters leave one with a vague sense of unsatisfied 
longing : twelve oysters satiate : eight is the perfect 
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number/ said the Major, looking round to count how 
many were on the plate. 

But Brown was advancing towards the table, carry- 
ing a small brown tub. 

' I once heard you say, sir, that an oyster lost some 
of its flavour as soon as it was opened, and that it was 
only tasted to perfection by the man who ate it at an 
oyster bar, so I determined to open them for you 
myself.' 

The Major's face beamed with anticipation of enjoy- 
ment. 

' You have remembered well,' he said solemnly. 
' Each second after the death of an oyster some of the 
exquisite piquancy of its flavour is dissipated in the 
unappreciative air.' 

' Mrs. Brown did say,' whispered Brown confidently, 
' that she heard the latest fashion was to ice the oysters : 
but upon making inquiries I found that you could not 
ice an oyster alive. An oyster has a delicate con- 
stitution. Fifty million died last year in the frosty 
weather. So I had to give up the idea of icing these.' 
* Fortunately,' announced the Major, with curt 
decision ; ' to ice an oyster is a refinement of vulgarity, 
not to mention the fact that it would be fatal to the 
digestion to swallow flavoured iced water (which is 
all the oyster is composed of) as the beginning of a 
meal.' 

Brown's mind was at rest. He lifted the first oyster 
from the tub. There was the cracking sound that 
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signals the execution of the inoffending creature ; one 
second for a deft sprinkling of a grain of red pepper and 
a squeeze of lemon juice ; one second of bliss as the 
victim touched the tongue of Major Robinson, and then 
all was over. As the eighth oyster disappeared for ever, 
he sighed with supreme contentment, and yet with one 
faint pang of regret. 

After all, the greatest joys are but fleeting. 

' Wine, sir ?' said Brown. 

' Not yet,' said the Major. ' It is a stupid mistake 
to drink anything after oysters. Their flavour is so 
pungent that the necessarily pronounced bouquet of 
wine strikes a jarring note in the harmony of the sense's 
music. Besides which it is well to reserve alcohol as a 
spur to gently excite the appetite when the first keen 
natural freshness is gone. It is only a man with jaded 
appetite and impaired digestion who has to begin dinner 
with sherry and bitters, and go through the fatal course 
of half a dozen different wines. Open the champagne 
before the joint, Brown, so that I may attack it with the 
vigour of growing sixteen ! ' 

* Soup, sir? ' said Brown, putting down a small covered 
basin containing about two tablespoonfuls of delicate 
clear soup. 

A 80Ui)qon of sherry and a grain or two of sugar 
were to be tasted in it. 

' As you are alone, Mrs. Brown ventured to send 
your soup in this basin. It cools when served out of a 
tureen.' 
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* A good idea, and exactly my quantity, I see — 



enough to warm the palate to activity without flooding 
the digestive juices/ 

Next came a sole d la ravigote. Major Eobinson 
considered that the insipidity of white fish required a 
savoury sauce. 

After this Brown placed before his master a small 
hot-water plate. Lifting the cover he exposed some- 
thing that was white and tender, and soft and deli- 
cate. 

Then he gently left the room and closed the door. 

Major Robinson was alone with a sweetbread. 

He liked to discuss the rest of a dinner with his 
attendant, but Brown had the discretion to withdraw 
when a sweetbread was there. Nor must I intrude upon 
that interview. I also know the opinions of Major 
Joshua Robinson. 

"When Brown came back the Major drank his first 
glass of Pommery. 

There is one particular morsel in a shoulder of mutton 
which is superior to the most delicate slice from the best 
of saddles. The Major ate this morsel next, and then he 
drank another glass of Pommery. 

But a keener joy was in store for him. 

' This woodcock has not been dead two hours,' he 
exclaimed with rapturous surprise as he put a bit of the 
toast in his mouth. *The trail has the true fresh 
flavour.' 

Then Brown in a low voice said something in which 
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* Mrs. Brown was quite determined ' — * cousin knew the 
gamekeeper ' — ' killed this afternoon/ were the only 
audible words. 

* She was fond of woodcock,' mused the Major. ' I 
should have been obliged to offer her some of the toast. 
Unless I arranged to have woodcock only on a Friday. 
I am much better without her.' 

' No sweets,' he said, after an interval. 
' Nothing more. I am satisfied. Give me an olive 
and the Burgundy.' 

But Brown silently passed a little china cup. . Golden 
gleaming aspic jelly contrasted with the blackness of 
truffles. Inside there was a cunning concoction of 
prawns and anchovies and celery, and a sharp flavour of 
gherkins blended into one harmonious whole, with a 
sauce soft as velvet. 

The Major tasted and finished it. ' A man could 
eat that the morning after his first Freemason's dinner,' 
he said. 

A pleasant quarter of an hour was spent in sipping 
his Burgundy. 

Presently he went into his sitting-room. A bright 
fire was burning. The last new books were lying on a 
table near his favourite armchair : his special brand of 
cigars (which he never offered to a guest) were at hand : 
Brown came in with the coffee. 

* Tell Mrs. Brown that I will raise her wages ten 
pounds a year if she continues to please me as she has 
done to-night.' Brown went downstairs with the news. 
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He and his wife finished the remains of the dinner, and 
drank the rest of the champagne and the Burgundy. 

Inhere was joy in the basement and peace in the 
parlour. 

Major Robinson was in the happy, half dreamy state 
of repletion that has no taint of indigestion. Once 
during the evening a thought of piquet came across his 
mind ; but at that moment the idea of intellectual effort 
was repulsive to him. * What an escape ! ' he murmured. 
' The woman would have been a perfect nuisance/ 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

THE GATES OF HELL ONCE MORE 

A WEIGHT of care was lifted off Ida's heart when she 
had sent her letter to Valentine. She felt, for a few 
hours, the peace that follows the confession of sin ; but 
it was not of long duration. It was quickly followed 
by a feverish anxiety as to the result. 

Would Valentine return to Phayre-Leighton ? 
Would he and Margaret be re-united? were the 
questions that she asked herself a hundred times a day. 
The answer to them came quickly. A few days after 
she heard that Margaret was about to go to London to 
meet her husband. 

A delirious joy, exaggerated as were most of her 
moods, possessed her. Valentine was once more happy, 
and through her agency. She ran through the park 
and into the gardens singing snatches of melody, pour- 
ing out her delight in unbridled excitement. 

The inevitable reaction followed. Her next mood 
was one of the deepest despondency. 

She had confessed, but she had not faced her con- 
fessor. Valentine would despise her. He would meet 
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her with looks of grave disapproval, perhaps of loathing. 
8he must go away at once from Phayre-Leighton before 
he returned to it — go away — anywhere so that she need 
not meet him. It would be torture to be despised by 
him ; she could not face the ordeal of seeing him. She 
lay awake tossing feverishly from side to side of her 
narrow bed. All troubles assumed abnormal propor- 
tions in the chilly, still hours of the night. The world 
seemed to Ida but one great torture chamber. There 
was not one ray of hope or light anywhere. Despair- 
ingly she sought in her spirit for something on which 
to lean, for some one to console her. Heaven was 
silent : she had to turn to human aid. 

With infinite longing for help and comfort she 
thought of her mother. She did not believe that her 
mother cared for her, but surely she would not refuse to 
help her in her need. She would pour out her whole 
heart to her and beg her to take her away. 

Towards morning she fell into a troubled sleep and 
woke to find it was daylight. She dressed hurriedly 
and went in search of her mother. 

Mrs. Fenwick had gone to early mass at Dunchester. 
Ida hardly tasted the frugal breakfast provided for her : 
then she wandered restlessly about the garden until she 
thought her mother would have returned. On going 
back to the house she found that Major Eobinson was 
with Mrs. Fenwick. Ida went to her bedroom and 
waited until she heard that he was gone, and then again 
she sought her mother. Mrs. Fenwick was still excited 
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and perturbed by her talk with Major Robinson. She 
d»d not notice Ida's agitation : she was occupied only 
by her own storm of feeling. Now that she had been 
forced into telling Major Eobinson of her determination 
to enter the convent, it must not any longer be with- 
held from Ida. 

She at once broke the news as gently as possible, 
fearing the effect it would have on Ida's passionate, 
ungovemed nature. 

Major Robinson had listened with amusement : her 
daughter heard it with apparent apathy. She made no 
remark of approval or disapproval : she listened in 
silence until the end. 

* Am I to live alone ? ' she asked at last with un- 
natural calmness. 

' Certainly not, my child ; Margaret and Valentine 
will give you a home with them.' 

' And when do you go ? ' 

'Early next month.' 

Any idea of confiding in her mother had faded from 
Ida's mind. Without another word she turned to leave 
the room. 

A moment later Mrs. Fenwick heard the front door 
open. ' Is that you going out, child? ' she said, following 
hurriedly. *Are you mad? It is snowing fast and 
you have no hat on.' 

Ida was already a few yards from the door. She 
looked back for a moment with a strange smile. 

'Yes, it is snowing,' she said, ' I like it ; it cools 
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me ; my head is burning.' And she ran down the path 
towards the river. 

' Foolish child ! ' Mrs. Fenwick murmured. ' It is 
impossible to prevent her doing these wild things. I 
am thankful she does not take my leaving her to heart. 
It is very hard to do it ; but it is my duty. The 
sacrifice I make will bring a blessing upon her.' And 
she took up a book of devotion. 

Ida looked up at the falling snow, and she laughed 
as the flakes whirled round her head and touched her 
cheeks and settled on her hair. ' How cold it is — how 
cold ! ' she muttered. 

She ran down to the boat-house, and with stumbling 
hands untied the fastenings of the boat. Then she rowed 
down the stream with feverish energy until exhaus- 
tion forced her to pause. Resting her arms on the oars 
and her head upon her hands, she let the boat drift. 
The deadly apathy of despair was upon her. ' Nobody 
cares for me,' she said in a low monotonous voice. 
' Nobody cares for me ' — she repeated it again and 
again — ' nobody — nobody ! ' 

It was like the tolling of a muflled, monotonous 
death-bell. ' Nobody — nobody,' she reiterated as the 
boat drifted down the river. 

Then there was a long silence. 

' Even my mother has deserted me in the name of 
God,' she said at last ; and the boat still drifted in the 
whirling snow down the river. The boat was going 
faster. 
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' In the name of God ' — she said it this time with a 
laugh. 

The current ran swift and deadly : the roar of the 
waterfall was in her ears. 

Ida raised her head. 

' There is no God,' she said aloud, and she flung the 
oars far away into the water. 

Then, when it was too late, the strong young life 
within her called aloud, and she longed to keep it. 

' My God ! save me. Have mercy upon me ! ' she 
cried in her extremity. 

But God does not alter the inexorable laws of the 
nature that He has created. 

Still the boat swept on. 
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of the entire tale, that leads us to give it such praise as we have risked above. We shall 
look with interest for a second story from Mr. Doyle's pen."— Christian Union. 
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a knowledge of French character and French landscape that was surely never ac- 
quired at second hand. The beginning is wonderfully interesting."— New York Times. 



•' As perfect a novel of the new school of fiction as ' Ivanhoe ' or ' Henry Esmond ' 
was of theirs. Each later storv has shown a marked advance in strength and treat- 
ment, and in the last Mr. Weyman . . . demonstrates that he has no superior 
among living novelists. . . . There are but two characters in the story— his art 
makes all other but unnoticed shadows cast by them— and the attention is so keenly 
fixed upon one or both, from the first word to the last, that we live in their thoughts 
and see the drama unfolded through their eyes."— N. Y. World. 

" It was bold to take Richelieu and his time as a subject and thus to challenge com- 
^rison with Dumas's immortal musketeers ; but the result justifies the boldness. . . . 
The plot is admirably clear and strong, the diction singularly concise and telling, and 
the stirring events are so managed as not to degenerate into sensationalism. Few 
better novels of adventure than this have ever been written." — Outlook, New York. 

" A wonderfully brilliant and thrilling romance. . . . Mr. Weyman has a positive 
talent for concise dramatic narration. Every phrase tells, and the characters stand 
out with life-like distinctness. Some of the most fascinating epochs in French history 
have been splendidly illuminated by his novels, which are to be reckoned among the 
notable successes of later nineteenth-century fiction. This story of * Under the Red 
Robe ' is in its way one of the very best things he has done. It is illustrated with 
vigor and appropriateness from twelve full-page designs by R. Caton Woodville." 

—Boston Beacon. 

" It is a skillfully drawn picture of the times, drawn in simple and transparent 
English, and quivering with tense human feeling from the first word to the last. It is 
not a book that can be laid down at the middle of it. The reader once caught in its 
whirl can no more escape from it than a ship from the maelstrom." 

—Picayune, New Orleans. 

" The ' red robe ' refers to Cardinal Richelieu, in whose day the stor^r is laid. 
The descriptions of his court, his judicial machinations and ministrations, his partial 
defeat, stand out from the book as vivid as flame against a background of snow. For 
the rest, the book is clever and interesting, and overflowing with heroic incident. 
Stanley Weyman is an author who has apparently come to stay?'— Chicago Post. 

" In this story Mr. Weyman returns to the scene of his ' Gentleman of France/ 
although his new heroes are of diffierent mould. The book is full of adventure and 
characterized by a deeper study of cluiracter than its predecessor." 

—Washington Post. 

" Mr. Weyman has quite topped his first success. . . . The author artfully 

gursues the line on which his happy initial venture was laid. We have in Berault, the 
ero, a more impressive Marsac ; an accomplished duelist, telling the tale of his own 
adventures, he nrst repels and finally attracts us. He is at once the tool of Richelieu, 
and a man of honor. Here is a noteworthy romance, full of thrilling incident set down 
by a master-hand."— Philadelphia Press. 
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" Edna Lyall has evidently made a close study of the Irish question, and she sees 
its varying aspects and problems with a desire to do justice to all, while she stands 
firmly on her own principles. . . . There is much to recommend in Edna Lyall's 
books, and her admirers are many. The book will be read with interest. . . . It is 
yet well written and comprehensive, treating of universal principles in a broad way 
and presenting characters in whom one becomes interested for their own sake." 

—Literary World, Boston. 

" A plot which has original life and vigor. . . . Altogether a good novel^ and if 
the author has written nothing else she could safely rest her literary reputation on 
' Doreen.' "—Public Opinion, N. Y. 

" Edna Lyall's . . . new story ... is one of her best. It has, naturally, 
enough of tragedy to make it intensely interesting without being sensational in a'- ; 
offensive sense. The heroine, Doreen, is a delightful rharacter, sturdy, strong, lovr/ i, 
womanly, and genuinely Irish. Miss Bayly is a conscientious writer, imbuea . .h 
deep feeling, a nigh purpose, and her style is attractive and pure." 

— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

" The heroine is a most winsome Irish maiden with an exquisite voice, and she 
comes bravely out of the involved dramatic situation in which she is placed by an early 
vow." — Press, Philadelphia. 

" It is a very clever story indeed, and skillfully written. The heroine is a bright 
and beautiful Irish girl, and a musician." — New Orleans Picayune. 

"A very interesting story and is full of interesting and exciting incidents, and its 
characters are well drawn and sustained throughout the book. It is tastefully bound, 
and will doubtless prove popular with this writer's many admirers." 

— Portland Advertiser. 

"Doreen, the heroine of this latest novel of Edna Lvall, is an Irish girl, gentle, 
kind, and modest, but brave, resolute, and unflinching when there is a question of 
those whom she loves, of right or wrong, or of the welfare of the country which she 
holds dearest of all. . . . Thebookisthoroughly wholesome, good, and interesting. 
Miss Lyall writes of Ireland, of Irish ways and leeliugs, as well as of Catholic beliefs 
and customs, with knowledge and sympathy. . . . The volume is tastefully bound 
. . . well printed and convenient to handle and to read." 

—The Sacred Heart Review, Boston. 

" The heroine, clever, patriotic, self-denying, is worthy of the name, and the hero 
is equally excellent. ... An interesting novel, a good picture of a bright, pure- 
mhided, high-hearted heroine." — Boston Pilot. 

" This is perhaps one of the best of Edna Lyall's clever stories. Doreen is a young 
Irish girl, who loves her native land, and who is a credit to her race. . . . Inter- 
woven with the story of her experience and of her love for a young Englishman is an 
interesting account of the rise and progress of the Home Rule movement. Miss Lyall's 
book is a charming tale, and will not fail to delight every one who reads it. The girl 
Doreen is a beautiful character." — Catholic News. 

" The time is the present, the scene is laid in Ireland and England, and Doreen^ 
the heroine, is a charming Irish girl, devoted to her country and her oppres. - 
countrymen. . . . The story is attractively told and a very impartial view of tnc 
Irish question is taken. . . . Doreen is a most attractive character, refreshingly 
simple and natural, and yet with a decided personality of her own. ... A whole- 
some, well-written story, and free from any touch of atheism." — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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' Adventures that stir the reader's blood and, like magic spells, hold his attention with 
power so strong that only the completion of the novel can satisfy his interest. ... In 
this novel the motive of revenge is treated with a subtle power . . . this latest production 
of Mr. Haggard blends with the instruction of the historical novel the charm of a splendid 
romance.'" — Public Opinion. 

" Mr. Haggard has done nothing better ... it may well be doubted if he has ever 
done anything half so good. The tale is one of the good, old-fashioned sort, filled with the 
elements of romance and adventure, and it moves on from one thrilling situation to another 
with a celerity and verisimilitude that positively fascinate the reader. . . . The story is 
told with astonishing variety of detail, and in its main lines keeps close to historical truth. 
The author has evidently written with enthusiasm and entire love of his theme, and the result 
b a really splendid piece of romantic literature. The illustrations, by Maurice Greiffenhagen, 
are admurable in spirit and technique." — Boston Beacon. 

" Has a good deal of the quality that lent such interest to ' Kin^ Solomon^s Mines ' and 
'Allan Quatermain.' . . . England, Spain, and the country which is now Mexico afford 
the field of the story, and a great number of most romantic and blood-stirring activities occur 
in each . . • a successful story well constructed, full of devious and exciting action, 
and we believe that it will find a multitude of appreciative readers." — Sun, N. Y« 

"It is a tale of adventure and romance, vrith a fine historical setting and with a vivid 
reproduction of the manners and people of the age. The plot is handled with dexterity and 
skill, and the reader's interest is always seen, 'i'here is, it should al.so be noted, nothing like 
vulgar sensationalism in the treatment, and the literary quality is sound throughout. 

Among the very best stories of love, war, and romance that have been written." 

—The Outlook. 

" Is the latest and best of that popular writer's works of fiction. It enters a new 
field not before touched by previous tales from the same author. In its splendor of descrip- 
tion, weirdness of imagery, and wealth of startling incidents it rivals ' King Solomon's Mines ' 
and other earlier stories, but shows superior strength in many respects, and presents novelty 
of scene that must win new and more enduring fame for its talented creator. . . . The 
analysis of human motives and emotions is more subtle in this work than in any previous 
production by Mr. Haegard. The story will g^enerally be accorded highest literary rank 
among the author's works, and will prove of fascinating interest to a host of readers." 

— MiNNBAPOLIS SpBCTATOR. 

'* Is full of the magnificence of the Aztec reign, and is quite as romantic and unbelievable 
as the most fantastic of his earlier creations." — Book Buybr. 

*' We should be disposed to rank this volume next to 'King Solomon's Mines' in order 
of interest and merit among the author's works." — Literary World, Boston. 

" It is decidedly the most powerful and enjoyable book that Mr. Rider Haggard has 
written, with the single exception of * Jess.' " — ^Acadpmy. 

•* Mr. Haggard has rarely done anything better than this romantic and interesting narra- 
tive. Throughout the story we are hurried from one thrilling experience to another, and the 
whole book is written at a level of sustained passion, which gives it a very absorbing hold on 
our imagination. A special word of praise ought to be given to the excellent illustrations." 
, . , ,. . : . —Daily Telegraph. 

" Perhaps the best of all the author's stories. 

The great distinguishing quality of Rider Haggard is this magic power of seizing and 
holding his readers so that they become absorbed and abstracted from allearthly things while 
their eyes devour the page. . . . A romance must have * grip.' . • . This romance 
possesses the quality of ' grip* in an eminent degree." — ^Walter Besant in the Author. 

•' The story is both graphic and exciting, .... and tells of the invasion of Cortes ; 
but there are antecedent passages in England and Spain, for the hero is an English adv^- 
turer who finds his way through Spain to Mexico on a vengeful quest The vengeance is cer- 
tainly satisfactory, but it is not reached until the hero has had as surprising a series of perils 
and escapes as even the fertile imagination of the author ever devised." — Dial, Chicago* 
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THE ONE GOOD GUEST. 

A NOVEL. 

By L. B. WALFORD, 

AUTHOR OF " MR. SMITH.*^ " THE BADV's GRANDMOTHBK,'* ETC., BTC. 

12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 

" It is a delightful picture of life at an English estate, which is presided over by a young 
* Squire ' and his young sister. Their experiences are cleverly told, and the complications 
which arise are amusing and interesting. There are many humorous touches, too, which 
add no slight strength to the story."— Boston Times. 

" A charming little social comedy, permeated with a refinement of spontaneous humor 
and brilliant with touches of shrewd and searching satire.** — Boston Beacon. 

*• The story is bright, amusine, full of interest and incident, and the characters are ad- 
mirably drawn. Every reader will recognize a friend or acquaintance in some of the people 
here portrayed. Every one will wish he could have been a guest at Duckbill Manor, and 
will hope that the author has more stories to tell.'^ — Public Opinion. 

" A natural, amusing, kindly tale, told with great skill. The characters are delightfully 
human, the individuality well caught and preserved, the quaint humor lightens every page, 
and a simple delicacy and tenderness complete an excellent specimen of story telling." 

•—Providence Journal. 

" For neat little excursions into English social life, and that of the best, commend us to 
the writer of *The One Good Guest.' "— N. Y. Times. 

*' The story is bright, amusin«r. full of interest and incident, and the characters are ad- 
mirably drawn. Every reader will recognize a fiiend or acquaintance in some of the people 
here portrayed. Every one will wish he could have been a guest at Duckbill Manor, and 
wil' hope that the author has more stories to tell.*' — Portland Oregonian. 



BEGGARS ALL. 

A NOVEL. 

By miss L. DO UGALL. 

Sixth Edition. 12mo, Cioth, Ornamental, $1.00. 

" This is one of the strongest as well as most original romances of the year. . . . The 
plot is extraordinary. . . . The close of the story is powerful and natural. ... A 
masterpiece of restrained and legitimate dramatic fiction." — Literary World. 

"To say that ' Beggars All ' is a remarkable novel is to put the case mildly indeed, for 
it is one of the most original, discerning, and thoroughly philosophical presentations of 
character that has appeared in English for many a day. . . . Emphatically a novel 
that thoughtful people ought to read . . . the perusal of it will by many be reckoned 
among the intellectual experiences that are not easily forgotten." — Boston Beacon. 

*' A story of thrilling interest." — Home Journal. 

*' A very unusual quality of novel. It is written with ability ; it tells a strong story with 
elaborate analysis of character and motive • . . it is of decided interest and worth 
reading." — Commercial Advertiser, N. Y. 

** It is more than a story for mere summer reading, but deserves a permanent place 
among the best works of modern fiction. The author has struck a vein of originality purely 
her own. . . . It is tragic, pathetic, humerous by turns. . . . Miss Duugall has, in 
fact, scored a great success. Her book is artistic, realistic, intensely dramatic — in fact, one 
of the novels of the year." — Boston Traveller. 

** ^Beggars All ^ is a noble work of art, but is also something more and something better. 
it is a book with a soul in it, and in a sense, therefore, it may be described as an mspired 
work. The inspiration of genius may or may not be lacking to it, but the inspiration of a 
pure and beautiful spirituality pervades it completely^ . . , the characters are truth- 
fully and powerfully drawn, the situations finely imagrined, and the story profoundly 
interesting." — Chicago Tribune. 
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WHAT NECESSITY KNOWS. 

A Novel of Canadian Life and Character. 
By miss L. DOUGALL, 

AUTHOR OF *' BRCGARS ALU*' 



Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.00. 

" A very remarkable novel, and not a book that can be lightly classified or ranged with 
other modern works of fiction. . . . It is a distinct creation ... a structure of 
nol'le and original design and of grand and dignified conception. . . . The book bristles 
with epigrammatic sayings which one would like to remember. ... It will appeal 
stroni4<y by force of i» originality and depth of insight and for the eloquence and dignity of 
style in the «lescriptive passages. "—Manchester Guardian, London. 

" We think we are well within the mark in saying that this novel is one of the three or 
four best novels of the year. The social atmosphere as well as the external conditions of 
Canadian life are reproduced faithfully. The author is eminently thoughtful, yet the story 
is not distinctively one of moral purpose. The play of character and the clash of purpose are 
finely wrought out. . . . What gives the book its highest value is really the author** 
deep knowledfire of motive and character. The reader continually comes across keen obser- 
vations and subtle expressions that not infrequently recall George Eliot. The novel is one 
that is worth reading a second time." OuTr.ooK, Nkw York. 

" Keen analysis, d^eo spiritual insight, and a quick sense of .beauty in nature and 
human nature are combined to nut before us a drama of human life '. . . the book is not 
only interesting but stimulating, not only strong but suggestive, and we may say of the 
writer, in Sidney Lanier's wcrds, ' She shows man what he may be in terms of what he is.'" 

— Literary World, Boston. 

NADA THE LILY. 

By H. rider haggard, 

AUTHOR OF '* SHE," " ALLAN QUATERMAIN," ETC. 

With 23 full-pasre Illustrations, by C. H. M. Kerr. 
1 2mo, Cloth, Ornamental (Copyright), $1.00. 

" A thrilling book full ... of almost incredible instances of personal daring and of 
wonderful revenge. . . . The many vigorous illustrations add much to the interest of a 
book that may safely be denominated as Mr. Haggard's most successful venture in the 
writing of fiction."— Boston Beacon. 

" The story of * Nada the Lily ' is full of action and adventure ; the plot is cleverly 
wrought and the fighting and adventure are described with spirit* Once begun it is, indeed, 
a story to be finished." — N. Y. Tribune. 

*' The story is a magnificent effort of the imagination and quite the best of all that Mr. 
Haggard has done. There is no example of manufactured miracle in this story, for the story 
of the Ghost mountain, the Stone Witch, and the Wolves is nothing but the folk-lore of th« 
African tribes, and in no respect similar to the wonders which the author introduced into 
the stories in which Allan Quatermain figures." — Springfield Rkpublican. 

" To my mind the realization of savage existence and the spirit of it have never been so 
honestly and accurately set forth. The Indians of Chateaubriand, and even of Cooper, are 
conventional compared with these blood-thirsty, loyal, and fatalistic Zulus. . . • The 
whole legend seems to me to be a curiously veracious reproduction of Zulu life and character." 

— Mr. Andrew Lang in the ^Tew Review, 

** Rider Haggard's latest story . . . has a more permanent value than anything 
this prolific author has previously given to the public. He has preserved in this latest 
romance many of the curious tales, traditions, superstitions, the wonderful folk-lore of a 
nation now extinct, a people rapidly melting away Defore an advancing tide of civilization. 
The romance into which Mr. Haggard has woven valuable material is in his own inimitable 
style, and will delight those who love the weird 'y improbable.*'— Boston Travbllbr. 
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KEITK DERAMORE. . 

■^'A NOVEL. 

By the Author of ** Miss Molly." 

Crown b vo. Cloth, $ 1 .OO. 

*' One of the strongest novels for the y«ar. ... A book of absorbing and sustained 
interest, full of those touches of pathos, gusts of passion, and quick glimpses into the very 
hearts of men and women which are a ne^«ssary equipment of any great writer of fiction.** 

— ^^Star. 

*' A story with originality of plot and a number of interesting and skillfully drawn char- 
acters. . . . Well worthy of a careful perusal."— Boston Bkacon. 

*' The few important characters introduced are very clearly and well drawn ; one is a 
quite unusual type and reveals a good deal of power m the author. It is a live story of 
more than ordinary interest." — Review of Reviews. 

"A novel of quiet but distinct force and of marked refinement in manner. The few 
characters in ' Keith Deramore ' are clearly and delicately drawn, and the slight plot is well 
sustained." — Christian Union. 

" The author of 'Miss Molly' shall have her reward in the reception of 'Keith Dera- 
more.' If it is not popular there is no value in prophecy.'' — Springfield Republican. 

"The story is strong and interesting, worthy of a high place in fiction." 

—Public Opinion. 

" Its development can be followed with great interest. It is well written and entertain- 
ing throughout." — ^The Critic. 

" An exceptionally interesting novel. It is an admirable addition to an admirable series.** 

— Boston Traveller. 

** It contains character-drawing which places it much above the average love storv, and 
makes the reading of it worth while. It is a fine study of a normally-selfish man. There is 
humor in it, and sustained interest.'' — Buffalo Express. 



A MORAL DILEMMA. 

By ANNIE M. THOMPSON. 



Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.00. 

" We have in this most delightful volume . . .a new novel by a new author. The 
title is happily chosen, the plot is thrillingly interesting, its development is unusually artistic, 
the style is exceptionally pure, the descriptions are graphic. In short we have one of the 
best of recent novels, and the author gives great promise." — Boston Traveller. 

" A novel of rare beauty and absorbing interest. Its plot, which is constructed with 
Creat skill, is decidedly unconventional in its development, and its denouement, although 
unanticipated until near its climax, really comes as an agreeable surprise. ... As a 
literary work, 'A Moral Dilemma' will take high rank.'' — Boston Home Joihinal. 

"The story is well written and gives promise of the development of a writer who will 
take place among the ranks of those of her sex who are supplying what is much needed at 
this time— entertaining, wholesome literature." — ^Yale Courant. 

"The author writes with vigor and earnestness, and the book is one of interest and 
power."— Public Opinion. 

" The story is strongly told."— Indbpbndsnt. 

*' A strong story which leaves the reader better for the perusal. A touchlight, a* 
Barrie's carries one through the successive scenes, which are fraught with deep interest." 

— PUBUC Lbdgbr. 
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DARKNESS AND DAWNj 

OR, SCENES IN THE DAYS OF NERO. 

* 

AN HISTORIC TALE. 

By FREDERIC W. f ARRAR, D.D., 

AKCHDSACON OF WBSTMINSTKR, AUTHOR OF {*' THB UFB OF CHRIST," BTC., BTC. 

Larsre Crown 8vo, 694 Pa^ds, Cloth, Qllt Top, $2.00. 

*^ A book which must unhesitatingly be classed as one of the most brilliant historical 
tales of the century. . . ." — Boston Beacon. 

'* No novel could be more fascinating, and few historical or theological works more 
accurate or more useful^ than this ' historic tale.' Brilliant and truthful descriptions of the 
life in the Imperial palaces of Rome/'-*-CHURCH Times. 

'* As a study of Ancient Roman life and character it is masterly, the events being his* 
torically authentic and the scenes startllngly real. ^ The martyrdoms uf Christians in the 
Amphi-theatre and the illumination of Rome by their burning are vividly portrayed, and the 
intention of the book commendable."— Philadelphia Presbyterian. 

"It is the ablest contribution to historical fiction that has bren made in many years, and 
it deserves to rank with ' Ben Hur ' as a vivid picture of the past." 

— San Francisco Chronicle. 

" The work is done with notable breadth of stroke and uncommon vigor of coloring 
. k . it is all very real and engaging. . . ."—The Independent. 

"The simple power and beauty of Christianity are rendered impressively real, and the 
heroism of even humble believers nerves and inspires to nobler living now. The story is sure 
of a wide reading and cannot but do good." — Boston Congregationalist. 

"This is a book of absorbing interest. It is not a novel, nor is it to be judged by such 
a standard. The story is based on the most reliable historic facts. The brilliant author 
takes his reader through the darkness of a decadent paganism into the dawn of Christianity." 

— Buffalo Christian Advocate. 

" This book is in Archdeacon Farrar's best style, and the story, even in its driest historical 
portions, is told with that fascinating interest which his many readers are familiar with. 

'* We think that no one can read this historical tale without interest, and that every 
one who reads it will turn to the contemporary writings of the g^reat apostle with an 
awakened understanding of the circumstances which called these writings forth." 

— ^The Churchman, N. Y. 

" A picture not only of intense interest, but of the greatest historic value. . . . 
Its clear and vivid style, together with its delineation of character, make it a book not only of 
interest but importance. It is neatly bound and printed in large type." 

— Nassau Literary Magazine. 

"The work is characterized by learning, graphic skill, and a rare naturalness, and 
the historical elements may generally be depended upon." — N. Y. Tribune. 

" Written with accuracy of detail and great power of description. ... A serious 
purpose inspired this book— ^n intention to show the secret of the triumph of Christianity.*' 

—Christian Union. 

"The book is quite voluminous, but apart from its literary excellence the story is one 
of the most thrilling interest, so that its length is a rare virtue rather than a detraction." 

— N. Y. Times. 

" A novel of considerable magnitude and decided interest ... it has all the marks 
of Dr. Farrar's ripe historical culture."— The Book Buyer. 

"The reading of this noble volume will give anyone new conceptions of life at the 
beginning of our era, and new reverence for religion that made its Mray, unaided by the 
sword or political influence, through the debris of a falling civilization." — Pubuc Opinion. 

*' This book . . . has more th.in a novel's interest . . . and the treatment of 
all sacred subjects reverent." — N, Y. Observer. 
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